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BOOK I 


IN AR.CADU 

aiAFTER I 
SYIXIPCS HOME 

Like most happy childhoods. Sylvias early years lay bacfe 
of her ill a loriK. cheerful prtressiori of featureless days, the 
outlines of which were liturred into one shimnieririK ^low 
by lli€' very radiance of their sunstune. Here aiitl there 
she renieiiilirred patches, .sensations, pkiures. .scriitH : 
Mother lioldini^^ kiliy sister tip for her to kiss, and the fra^ 
graiice iif liie baby ptnvdrr the pine-trees near the house 
chanlirirt; Itimlly in an autuinn wind - Iter falher*s alert face, 
iiifrnt on the tiiy water-wheel he was settinrt for her in ihi, 
Itllle creek in their field tlir beautifu! sheen of the pink silk 
dress Aunt \'ictoria liatl sent her the UmU of her itiiillier^s 
steady, grave eyes when she was so sick the leathery --anell 
nf tfte book-H ill the 1 'niversiiy t .ibrary one dav ttlien she 
tolliiweil her father there tlie sound of the ram |-ialtrring 
on the low, slaiiiing roof of her bedroom these were the 
occasional clearly outlined, blight coltu'rd ilhtnunalioii^ 
wu'oiighi on the !iin-iushed rp»td tif her smniv hfilr life, 
iiul from her sevrtiili latihday iter innuortrs began to have 
j>erspr*iive, coiifiimily, 'sto* remrinbered an occasitinal 
wlntle scene, a whole alfrrnoon, pea as it bapprnrd. 

Ihe tils! of ibesr iiuisf liave marked the pa'-.-atte of some 
iiiirin-«i|pn/ed menial niilrslone, fot^ their was nothing aboiil 
il to set it apaii from any our of a Immhed aflernooie*. It 
may have l-irm the first lime stir looked at w-hal was atioiil 
licr* and saw it. 
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The Bent Twig 

Mother was putting the baby to bcil for his na(» -tint the 
baby-sister— she was a big girl of five by this tmie. but 
another baby, a little year-old brother, with blue eyes atjt! 
yellow hair, instead of brown eyes and hair like his t\vt> 
sisters’. And when Mother stooped over the little he.i, her 
white fichu fell forward and Sylvia leaned to hold it f>;u‘K 
from the baby’s face, a bit of thoughtfulness which had a 
rich reward in a smile of thanks from Mother. I hat u as 
what began the remembered afternoon. Mather's siniles 
were golden coin, not squandered on every occasion, Tlien. 
she and Mother and Judith tiptoed out of the iKnlrouns into 
Mother’s room and there stood Father, with his I’niversity 
clothes on and yet his hair rather rumplei! up. as tiunigii 
he had been teaching very hard. He had a pile of pa(wrs 
in his hand and he said, “ Barbara, are you awfully busy 
just now ? ” 

Mother said. Oh no, she wasn’t at all. (She never was 
busy when Father asked her to do something, althnugh 
Sylvia could not remember ever once having seen her sit 
and do nothing, no, not even for a minute ! ) Then bather 
said, “Well, if you could run over the.sv, I’d have time to 
have some ball with the seminar after they're dismissed 
These are the papers the Freshmen handed in ftm th.tt 
Economics quiz.” Mother said, “ Sure .she could," or the 
equivalent of that, and Father thanked her. turned Judith 
upside-down and right-side-up again so quick that she didn’t 
know what had happened, and left them all laughing as 
they usually were when Father ran down from the study 
for something. 

So Sylvia and Judith, quite used to this pitwediire, sat 
down on the floor with a book to keep them quiet iinlil 
Mother should be through. Neither of them could read, 
although Sylvia was beginning to learn, hut they had Uren 
told the stories so many times that they knew diem from 
the pictures. The book they looked at tiiat day had the 
story of the people who had rowed a great Iniat across the 
water to get a gold sheepskin, and Sylvia told it to fudith. 
word for word, as Father always told it. She glanced up 
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at Mother from time to time to make sure she was getting it 
riglit : aiitl ever afterwards the mention of tlie Argonauts 
brought u{'’> liefore Sylvia*s eyes the picture of her mother 
that clay, sitting very straight, her strong brown fingers 
making an tHTasioiial nuirk on t!ie papers, as slie turned 
them over with a crisp rustle, her cpiiet face Innit. in a calm 
fixity of attention, over the pages. 

Before liicy knew it. tlie work was clone, bather had come 
for the I'lapers, ami sfiowed Sylvia <»ne more twist in the 
acrobatic stunt they were learning together. She could 
already take his hands and run up to Ins shoulders in one 
sctuirreldike dash; Iml she was to learn the reverse^ and 
come down on the other side, and she still got tangled iip 
wdlii which foot to put first- So they practised whenever 
they had, as now. a minute or two to spare. 

llien Judith was set to play wdtli her blocks like the baby 
she still was. wfiile Sylvia and Mother had a lesson in read- 
irig. Sylvia could remember ttir very stmnd of Mofheds 
clear voice as shr ccu'rected a mistake. I'hey were reading 
a story about what happened to a ilrop cd water that fell 
into the bnaik in their field; how. watering the thirsty 
cornfields as it flowed, fhr brook ran dowui to the river 
near La Cliancr. where if worketl ever so many indls and 
factories and tilings. Hien on through bigger and bigger 
rivers until it reached the Mississippi, where floats rode on 
its fiack ; and so on down in the ocean. And there, after 
resting a while, it was puminnl up |iy the sun ami made 
into a ctoud, and the wind !4ew it back over the laml and 
to flirir field again, where it fell intcj the brcKik ami said, 
Why, how*de do, Sylvia-' you still here?" 
bather had wriiten the story, and Mother had ccijned if 
out on the typew*riter so it would lie easy for Sylvia to reati 
After they had finished she mnemfiered tookiiig mil of 
the window^' atid watcfiing fhr big white clouds drift across 
liir fiale liright April sky. lliry were full fif luiiidretts tif 
drofis of water, she thoiinhl, that were going to fall info 
tutfidreds <if <ttlier brooks, amt then travel an«l work til! they 
fCiichr'l i!*e sea, and then rest for a while ami l.«»gifi all 
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over again. Her dark eyes grew very wide as she watched 
the endless procession of white mountains move across the 
great arch of the sky. Her imagination was stirred almost 
painfully, her mind expanding with the effort to take in the 
new conception of size, of great numbers, of the small place 
of her own brook, her own field in the hugeness of the world. 
And yet it was an ordered hugeness full of comforting sim- 
ilarity! Now, no matter where she might go, or what 
brooks she might see, she would know that they were all of 
one family, that the same things happened to them all, that 
every one ended in the ocean. Something she had read 
on a piece of paper made her see the familiar home field 
with the yellow water of the little creek, as a part of the 
whole world. It was very strange. She tried to tell Mother 
something of what was in her mind, but, though Mother 
listened in a sympathetic silence, it was evident that she 
could make nothing out of the incoherent account. Sylvia 
thought that she would try to tell Father, the next chance 
she had. Even at seven, although she loved her mother pas- 
sionately and jealously, she was aware that her father's 
mind was more like her own. He understood some things 
that Mother didn't, although Mother was always, always 
right, and Father wasn't. She fell into silence again, stand- 
ing by her mother’s knee, staring out of the window and 
watching the clouds move steadily across the sky doing their 
share of the world’s work for all they looked so soft and 
lazy. Her mother did not break in on this meditative con- 
templation. She took up her sewing-basket and began 
busily to sew buttons on a small pair of half-finished night- 
drawers. The sobered child beside her, gazing up at the blue- 
and-white infinity of the sky, heard faintly and distantly, 
for the first time in her life, the whirring reverberations of 
the great mystic wheel of change and motion and life. 

Then, all at once, there was a scraping of chairs overhead 
in Father’s study, a clattering on the stairs, and the sound 
of a great many voices. The Saturday seminar was oven 
The door below opened, and the students came out. Father 
at the head, very tall, very straight, his ruddy hair shinin/ 
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in the late afttmociii sun, hi.n shirt-sleeves rolletl up over 
his arms, and a basel>aU in his hand. (’emu* on, folks/* 
Sylvia heard !iim call, as he liad so many times Iteforc. 
** Let s have a couple of innin,^es tH‘fore you go!** Sylvia 
must have seen the picture a huudretl times tn^fore, hut that 
was the first time it impresset! itself on tier, the cloHeHUit 
grass of their yanl as lustrous as enamel, the tng pinearres 
standing high, the scatteretl [dayers, laughing and runiiinf 
ahciiip the young men casting tdY their ctmts ami hats, the de- 
tached fielders ruiuiing longdegged to tlieir places. At tht 
first sound tif the voices, Judith, always alert, never wasting 
time in reveries, had scampered itovvn the stairs and iiul in the 
midst Ilf the stir«about, jiidith was sure to hr in t!ie inidtile 
of whatever was goitig on. She had attached herself to 
young ProLssor Saunders, a special favorite of tlir chtldreri, 
and now was dragging him from the field to play horse with 
her. halher looked ufi to the window where Sylvia and 
Mtilher sat, and called : ** i ome on. Harhara ! i Vime ott ami 
amuse Judith. SIi«* wotdt let Saunders pitch,** 

Moilier nodded, ran downstairs, coaxetl JutUfh over !te» 
yond first base to play catch with a snfi rnbhrr ball ; and Syl-^ 
via, carried aw^ay by llir cheerful eHcitrmrnt, hofiprd al>oilt 
everywhere at once, sc' reaming enc«mragejnrnl to the base 
runners, picking up fmd balls, ami sending llieni with 
proud importance Icick In the pitcher. 

So they all played and shtuifr*! and ran and laughed, 
wlitle the Imig. pale-golden spring afternoon stood slill, 
until Mother field up her finger and stopped the game, 
** llie b;itiy*?i awake?*' she said, am! bather went Iwunidiiig 
olT. When he came back wiflr tfir downy pink morsel, 
everybody gathered around to see it and e^sclaini over the 
tiny fal hands ami hungry little rosebud mouth. ** ltr*s 
starved!^’ saitl Jiloiher. **l!r wauls his sn|iprr, poor lillle 
lliiddyl He doesri*! want a lot of people staring a! iiirii, tin 
you, {liiddy-baby ? ** She siiafchet! him out of b‘atlirf*% 
arms and wnii oil’ with him, Imlding him high over her 
itioiildrrs so liiai ilie sunslitnr shone on his yellow hair, atid 
a circle of gold aroun*! Ids Hushed, sleepv fare, lltai 
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everybody picked up books and wraps and note-lxwks anti 
said, “Good-by, ‘ Perfessor ! ”’ and went off. 

Father and Sylvia and Judith went out in the n^inieti to 
the hotbed to pick the lettuce for supper and tlien hack 
in the kitchen to get things ready. When Mother was 
through giving Buddy his supper and came hurrying in tti 
help, Sylvia was proud that they had nearly everything 
done— all but the omelet. Father had maile cocoa and 
creamed pota,toes — nobody in the work! could make ereasneil 
potatoes as good as his — and Sylvia and Judith hail hetweeit 
them, somewhat wranglingly, made the toast and set the 
table. Sylvia was sure that Judith was really too little to 
be allowed to help, but Father insi.sted that she should try, 
for he said, with a turn in his voice that made Sylvia aware 
he was laughing at her, “ You only learned tlinnigh try nig, 
all those many years ago when you were Jiulith’s age ! " 

Mother put on one of her big gingham aprons ami m.ide 
the omelet, and they sat down to the table out on the 
veranda as they always did in warm weather. In I ,a ( 'li.im e 
it begins to be warm enough for outdoor life in A', ml 
Although it was still bright daylight for ever so long .liter 
the sun had set, the moon came and looked at them palely 
over the tops of the trees. 

After supper they jumped up to " raee tlirougli the 
dishes,” as the family catchword ran. They tried to heat 
their record every evening and it was always a lively 
sion, with Mother washing like lightning, and l-'.iiher 
hurrying to keep up, Sylvia running back ami forth to jnit 
things away, and Judith bothering ’round, handing out ttry 
dish-towels, and putting away the silver. She was allowed 
to handle that because she couldn’t break it. Mother and 
Judith worked in a swift silence, but a great <leal of talking 
and laughing went on between Sylvia ami her father, while 
Buddy, from his high-chair where iie was vvatehing the 
others, occasionally broke out in a loud, high crow of •leliglit. 
They did it all, even to washing and hanging out the •Imh- 
towels, in eleven and a half minutes that evening, Sylvi® 
rememberedr 
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Then she and Judith went to sit on the {Kirch on the 
little lieiicli MiitluT had made them. They tried to see who 
coidtl catch the first glimpse of the evening star every even- 
ing. Mother was putting Buddy to bed and Father was 
starting the lireakfast cereal cooking on the stove. After 
a while he went into the living-rtHun and Iwgan to play 
something on the piano, stnuethiug full of deep, swaying 
chortls that lifted Sylvia s heart up and down as thougli she 
were floadtig on the water. Tiie air was full of the moist 
fragrance of sfuang. When the music held its breath for 
a moment you could hear the bedtime note of sleepy birds 
in the oaks. Judithp wdio did not care much for music, 
began to get sleepy and leanecl all her soft, warm weight 
against her big sister. Sylvia hm the first time in her life 
was consciously aware id being very haf^iy. When, some 
time later, the evening star shone out througli the trees, 
she drew a long breatlu See. Jutlith/* she erictl softly 
and tiegan to recite, 

Slardight, star-bright, 

hirst star Fve seen tonight— ** 

She stoppecl sfiorl '-dt was Aunt Victoria who had taught 
ficr dial piiern, the last time she hatl eumt tti see them, a 
year ago. the time when she tuul brought Sylvia the jiiiilc 
iilk dress, the only dress mp <lress with lace and ribliorii 
on it Sylvia had fiad uji to tliat time. As suddenly as the 
evening star had shone out, another ratltanl vision dashed 
across Sylvia*s miml. Aunt \‘icUiria. magnificent in her 
lacy dress, Iter golilrn hair shining under the laul silk of 
tier parasol, her white, scfft lingers gleaming with rings, 
her air of iKung a rondesernding gtKidrss. visiting 
mcirlals . , . 

After a firiie Mother slepped out on the porch and said, 
ijiiick, cltiblren, wish on the sluMiting star.*' 

Judilti luift dropprcl asleep like a little kitten tired of }il»y» 
aiid Sylvia kioked at her mother blankly. ** I didfi’l see ane 
itiwting star/* slie said. 
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Mother was surprised. “ Why, your face was ixuntcU 
right up at the spot/' 

I didn't see it," repeated Sylvia. 

Mother fixed her keen dark eyes on Sylvia. ‘’Whales 
the matter?" she asked in her voice that ahvay^ 
quired an answer. Sylvia wriggled unconifi»rtab!v. firr?i 
was a nature which suffers under the categorical 
but her mother's was one which presses tlieiii lioiiir. 
What's the matter with you? " she .said again. 

Sylvia turned a clouded face to her mother. " I %vas 
wondering why it's not nice to be idyllic." 

Whatf asked her mother, quite at a loss. Sylvia was 
having one of her unaccountable notions. 

Sylvia went to lean on her mother s knee, looking w tili 
troubled eyes up into the kind, attentive, unciimprrhruding 
face. Why, the last time Aunt Victoria was herr that 
long time ago — when they were all out playing ball shr 
looked round and round at everything - at ytjur «!rr^^ am! 
mine and the furniture—yow know— the the uncoiniurt 
able way she does sometimes— and she said, * WVII, Sylvia 
—nobody can say that your parents aren't leaiting ymi a 
very idyllic life.' " 

Mother laughed out. Her rare laugli was too 
and loud to be very musical, but it was immensely mlrciioiis, 
like a man's hearty mirth. “ I didn't hear lier sav ii Iml 
I can imagine that she did. Well, what of it? \Vbat if 
she did?" 

For once Sylvia did not respond to another's huk..! Site 
continued anxiously, “ Well, it means somethiitK [.rttr. tly 
horrid, doesn’t it ? ” 

■ Mother was still laughing. “ xVo, no, child, wlnit in the 
world makes you think that?” 

“Oh, if you’d heard Aunt Victoria sav it ! " cric-.l Sylvia 
with conviction. Father came out on the vnanda, avnu' to 
Mother, “ Isn’t that crescendo .super!) ? ” Tt, SvU i.i hr ..od 
as though sure of her comprehension. " 1 lid'u'i vou like 
the ending, dear— where it souiuleil like the Ary:on..uts .,H 
Striking the oars into the water at once and ^btiming/ ** 


II 
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had been taught above everything to tell the truth, 
•^^^^^over (perhaps a stronger reason for frankness), 
-^^tlier was there, who would know whether she told the 
or not. '' I didn’t hear the end.” 

H.ther looked quickly from Sylvia’s face to her mother’s, 
^'^y^hat’s the matter?” he asked. 

Sylvia was so concerned because her Aunt Victoria nad 
Gd. our life idyllic that she couldn’t think of anything 
explained Mother briefly, still smiling. Father did 
smile. He sat down by Sylvia and had her repeat to him 
she had said to her mother. When she had finished 
looked grave and said : You mustn’t mind what your 
Victoria says, dear. Her ideas are very different 
ours.” 

Syr Ilia's mother cried out, '' Why, a child of Sylvia’s age 

Wouldn’t have taken in the significance of ” 

I’m afraid,” said Father, '‘that Sylvia’s very quick to 
talce in such a significance.” 

Sylvia remained silent, uncomfortable at being discussed, 
^^.gxiely ashamed of herself, but comforted that Father had 
^ot: laughed, had understood. As happened so frequently, 
'Was Father who understood and Mother who did the 
arigfht: thing. She suddenly made an enigmatic, emphatic ex- 
claimation, " Goodness gracious!'' and reaching out her long 
3.rxxis, pulled Sylvia up on her lap, holding her close. The 
last: tliought of that remembered time for Sylvia was that 
other’s arms were very strong, and her breast very soft. 
The little girl laid her head down on it with a contented 
sig^h, watching the slow, silent procession of the stars. 


CHAPTER II 


THE MARSHALLS^ FRIENDS 

Any one of the more sophisticated members of the faculty 
of the State University at La Chance would have stated 
without hesitation that the Marshalls had not the slightest 
part in the social activities of the University; but no one 
could have called their life either isolated or solitary. 
Sylvia, in her memories of childhood, always heard the low, 
brown house ringing with music or echoing to the laughter 
and talk of many voices. To begin with, a good many of 
Professor Marshall’s students came and went familiarly 
through the plainly furnished rooms, although there was, of 
course, in each year’s class, a little circle of young people 
with a taste for social distinctions who held aloof from the 
very unselect and heterogeneous gatherings at the Marshall 
house. 

These young aristocrats were, for the most part, students 
from the town itself, from La Chance’s '' best families,” who 
through parental tyranny or temporary financial depression 
were not allowed to go East to a well-known college with 
a sizable matriculation fee, but were forced to endure four 
years of the promiscuous, swarming, gratuitous education 
of the State University. All these august victims of family 
despotism associated as little as possible with the common 
rabble of their fellow-students, and accepted invitations 
only from such faculty families as were recognized by the 
inner circle of the town society. 

The Marshalls were not among this select circle. Indeed, 
no faculty family was farther from it. Every detail of 
the Marshalls’ life was in contradiction not only to the 
standards and ideals of the exclusive ^'town set,” but to 
those of their own colleagues. They did not live in the 
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right part of town. They did not live in the right sort of a 
house. They did not live in the right sort of a way. And 
consequently, although no family had more visitors, they 
were not the right sort of visitors. 

This was, of course, not apparent to the children for a 
good many years. Home was home, as it is to children. 
It did not seem strange to them that instead of living in 
a small rented house on a closely built-up street near the 
campus in the section of the city occupied by the other 
faculty families, they lived in a rambling, large-roomed old 
farmhouse with five acres of land around it, on the edge of 
the West Side. They did not know how heartily this land- 
owning stability was condemned as folly by the rent-pay- 
ing professors, perching on the bough with calculated 
impermanence so that they might be free to accept at any 
moment the always anticipated call to a larger salary. They 
did not know, not even Sylvia, for many years, that th^ 
West Side was the quite unfashionable part of town. It 
did not seem strange to them to see their father sweeping 
his third-floor study with his own hands, and they were 
quite used to a family routine which included housework 
for every one of them. Indeed, a certain amount of this 
was part of the family fun. Come on, folks 1 ’’ Professor 
Marshall would call, rising up from the breakfast table^ 
Tuesday — day to clean the living-room — all hands turn 
to ! ” In a gay helter-skelter all hands turned to. The 
lighter furniture was put out on the porch. Professor Mar- 
shall, joking and laughing, donned a loose linen overall suit 
to protect his “ University clothes/’ and cleaned the bare 
floor with a big oiled mop ; Mrs. Marshall, silent and swift, 
looked after mirrors, windows, the tops of bookcases, things 
hard for children to reach; Sylvia flourished a duster; and 
Judith and Lawrence out on the porch, each armed with a 
whisk-broom, brushed and whacked at the chairs and sofas. 
There were no rugs to shake, and it took but an instant to 
set things back in their places in the clean-smeUing, dust-* 
less room. 

This daily drill, coming as it did early iii the morning. 
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usually escaped the observation of any but passing' farmers, 
who saw nothing amiss in it; but facetiously exagyet.ifeil 
reports of its humors reached the campus, aiul a cen.iiti set 
considered it very clever to lay bets as tti wuctliet the 
Professor of Political Economy wouhl pull <«!t of his 
pocket a handkerchief, or a duster, or a child’s shiit. for 
it was notorious that the children never had miiNemaids 
and that their father took as much care of them as their 
mother. 

The question of clothes, usually such a scircly iiHaliilik 
problem for academic people of small means, was su!vr4 by 
the Marshalls in an eccentric, easy-gnluK^ munntr whicti 
was considered by the other faculty families as nuthiuii 
than treasonable to their caste. IVofessor Marshall, if k 
true, having to make a public af)pearance on thr 
every day, was generally, like every other pvoiv'^sof, un* 
distinguishable from a commercial traveler lUtl ^trs 
Marshall, who often let a good many days pass witiuni! a 
trip to town, had adopted early in lier marrieit tile a smf nf 
home uniform, which year after year she wore in nnr Ihuii 
or another. It varied according to the seastni, ami a*- sunt • 
ing to the occasion on which she wore it. but it had snlaiii 
unchanging characteristics. It was always vetv plain as 
to line, and simple as to cut, having a skirt neither tuli tmr 
scant, a waist crossed in front with a white fichu, and 
sleeves reaching just below the elbow with white ftun bai k 
cuffs. As Mrs. Marshall, tliough not at all ju'eny. a 
tall, upright, powerfully built woman, with a dark, shapely 
head gallantly poised on her shouhlers, this garh, whrtlirr 
short-skirted, of blue serge in the morning, ur ti ailing, ui 
ruby-colored cashmere in the evening, was very hecoiin 
ing to her. But there is no denying that it was always 
startlingly and outrageously unfashionable. At a time wlini 
every woman and female child in the Unitetl States had 
more cloth in her sleeves than in all the rest of her diess, 
the rounded muscles of Mrs, Marshall's arm, shuwnig 
through the fabric of her sleeves, smote sfiockuiglv iipiiii 
the eye of the ordinary observer, trained to the Aiiierican 
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fmbit of sheep4ike uniformity of appearance. And at the 
time when the front of every woman s waist fell far Indow 
her liell tii a coihtmsly hloiisiug sa^'. Mrs. MarshalFs trim 
tautncHS Iiatl in it sumelliing Inwrifying. It fiuvst he said 
for her that she tlid not tmi of her way to inflict these 
coiicussitiiis uptiii the hrains. of spectators, since she always 
had in her closet one eveitin|» tlress and tme street tiress* 
Siitliciriiliy a|ipro,\iiiiatitig tlie prevailinit style tti pass un- 
noticed lltese cosltiines lasted lonir. aiul tliey t<»ok in the 
icjiig full hut little frtim llie Marsluill exche«{uer: ftu" site 
wore them seidoiti, only assuminit what lier husband callech 
willt a laitith. her disguise when going into towm. 

For a long time, until Sylvia’s imlividuality liegaii to 
assert itself, the nurstioii ed dress f<n* the elnldreii wi%% 
iolved.. w'ith similar ease, by the typical Marshall es.|tedienl, 
inosi heartily rrsenleil tiy tlieir faculty acquaintances, the 
meaii'-spiriir«| e\|HHlient of getting aUiiig comfortably on 
inatlrquale means by not attempting tti asstictate with people 
t«i whose society their brains and cultivation gave tiirm the 
right- that is to say, ihosf families of Fa i ’hance whose 
incomes were from three to five limes that of etiUrgr pro-' 
fesstirs, 'Tbr Marsha!! cbibiren played, for the most fiart, 
with the rliildren of ilieir iirighlaus, farmers, or small 
meniiantH. and continued this humble eomiretion alter they 
went iiib* the public siiiooh, where their parents sent llieiii, 
irwleatl of to 'Mbr ** i%%clusivr firivate scbtiol of town, 
ronsrcfurnlly the tdainrst. simplrst chabes ma*le them 
disiitigiiisha!»!r from llirir fellows, Sylvia and judilh also 
eiipiyetl the unfair mlvamfagr cd’ !*eing quite umisuady pretty 
little girts c Jii*!if!i bring utilhiiig less than a !*rauty F mo that 
even on the few ot'casioiis when they were mviied. lo a 
eliiblrrii’s parly in the faculty circle their biiriiishrfh 
abiiiidaiit litiir, liright eyes, and fresh, alert faces niadr up 
for tlir plainness of ifirir wtiile dresses and thick shoes, 
tl was, iiiorrover. m*l only in r^iernals like ebahrs ihaf 
the cliiblfitiot! td Sylvia am! |iiditli ami Fawtencr ditirrrd 
troiii that of the oilier faculty cliiblrem Ihrir !i\rs wrr*^ 
‘iiitiiiielicd by the oitiiiioiis black cloud familiar Oi acadriiuc 
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households, the fear for the future, the fear which comes, 
of living from hand to mouth, the dread of being obliged 
to hand in one's resignation," a truly academic periphasis 
which is as dismally familiar to most faculty children as its 
blunt Anglo-Saxon equivalent of '‘losing your job" is to 
children of plainer workpeople. Once, it is true, this pos- 
sibility had loomed up large before the Marshalls, when a 
high-protection legislature objected loudly to the professor's 
unreverent attitude towards the tariff. But although the 
Marshall children knew all about this crisis, as they knew 
all about everything that happened to the family, they had 
had no experience of the anxious talks and heartsick con- 
sultations which would have gone on in any other faculty 
household. Their father had been angry, and their mother 
resolute — but there was nothing new in that There had 
been, on Professor Marshall's part, belligerent, vociferous 
talk about “ freedom of speech," and on Mrs. Marshall's a 
quiet estimate that, with her early training on a Vermont 
farm, and with the high state of cultivation under which, 
she had brought their five acres, they could successfully go 
into the truck-farming business like their neighbors. Be- 
sides this, they had the resource, extraordinary among Uni- 
versity families, of an account in the savings-bank on which 
to fall back. They had always been able to pay their debts 
and have a small surplus by the expedient of refusing to ac- 
knowledge a tenth part of the social obligations under which 
the rest of the faculty groaned and sweated with martyr's 
pride. Perfidiously refusing to do their share in the heart- 
breaking struggle to " keep up the dignity " of the academic 
profession, they were not overwhelmed by the super- 
human difficulties of that undertaking. 

So it happened that the Marshall children heard no fore- 
bodings about the future, but only heated statements of 
what seemed to their father the right of a teacher to say 
what he believed. Professor Marshall had gone of his own 
initiative to face the legislative committee which was “ in- 
vestigating" him, had quite lost his temper (never very 
securely held in leash), had told them his highly spiced 
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iiplriiiifi af their strictiire^ an lu,s teachin|]^ und of the wtiflli 
af any leaieher they catikl find whu waultl .suhinit It) them, 
llirii hr had guiie htitiie autl [Hit on his a%‘eniils. lliis 
hisl ttas rather a rtuiarical tUmrish; ft»r tiis casituipalitaii, 
iirlian had left him iiienitlicahly ii^iiaratit. af the 

priit*r^sr^% at aitrictillure, lUil like all Prafessiir MarshaHs 
It was a |iertVcl!y sincere tme. He was ifiiite 
direr fiilly i^refiarrcl ta stihmil himself ta his wife*s insiruc- 
tkiii ill ll'ie new way a! lifts 

All picUirrtiitue facts, as was inevitable in America, 
tiad ii'Hiatifly readird the mnvs|»a|)ers, which, lackinit more 
exciliii|( news fur the mament. tauk that matter uj> with 
lirailltfieit characieri^'alitins af Prafessar Marshall as a 
** iiiat'tyr af Ihr cause af aca«Irmic freetUim/* aiut alher 
rattier cheap idira^es abiul prrM’cnttan ** and “ Amrrkaa 
the land af fire H|.irech/' 1‘he lr|,dslative camiiiittrr, 
atarmmh rrltiMlrd frtim its |iasition. Prafessar Marshall 
had nui lirrii aliHipsi ta haml in his resi|>nalian/* hnl 
i|uite the i’aiitrary, hat! lirctane the Itera at tlir imtir and 
wars wainily cam|i!imenlrd hy his calleaitiies, wha iiafied ta 
|.irafil liy an aditm which nanr af thetn wanhl have dared 
la iniiialr. !l had hreti an rsciuiu{ drama U» the Marshali 
children a^ lane a** it hf-ard They had tanked with pridr 
at an atwanimihfr fr|aadii^iian ctf their fatheP% pijiifanrafih 
in the rvrniiiij: paitrr a-f I a t 'harn'e, and they laid addeil an 
aci|iianilaiier with the manner^ tif nerv^paper repartrrs fa 
their ahradv very ltrfrf'ti|*enrtHts esperiema' with I'alier’^i 
iif every variety; tiiil cif teal aiucirty the rpinatle had liraiigli! 
thrift iiatliiilip. 

As la that same extraardinary assurtmrnt of viafats at 
thf* !^fars}ia!I hausr, ane af llir lahversify ca eds bait sai*! 
facriiiiiisly ilial yaii met there eveiy sari af persaii in llir 
warld, fr«»rii s|tiritiia!ists fa aihrists ■ ■everyl«jity escepl 
i%vr!!s, 1‘lir atheist af her «liilnm was the di%lin|nns!irtl aii«! 
lilisaiil!ira|iic aid lhafrssar liemirdy. head af the Hrparl- 
itiriit tif M.ilhriiialic-i, wdiase ample means and hicli sacia! 
eaiifirtittiii-i wifli the lradiii|{ family af Pa iltaiice made his 
iiiiiaiillirapy a saiircr af iiincti ctsagrin ta the facility hiilicii 
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and who professed for the Marshalls, for Mrs. Mar.sha!l in 
particular, a wrong-headed admiration which was inex- 
plicable to the wives of the other professors. I'hc faculty 
circle saw little to admire in the Marshalls. I'he .spu an.d- 
ist of the co-ed’s remark was, of course, poor foolish t ousin 
Parnelia, the children’s pet detestation, whose rusty chuhrs 
and incoherent speech they w'ere prevented froiti mlicnliisg 
only by stern pressure from their mother. She alw.iys wore 
a black straw hat, summer and winter, always canted a 
faded green shopping bag, with a su[)ply of yellow wtitirig 
paper, and always had tucked under one arm t!»e curious, 
heart-shaped bit of wood, with the pencil attache>l. which 
spiritualists call “ planchette.” The .Marshal! chtldrrti 
thought this the most laughable name irnugitiahie. .uul were 
not always successful in restraining the cruel giggles of 
childhood when she spoke of planchctte’.s writing Mich he.ui 
tiful messages from her long-.since-(le;ul huslcm*! and chil 
dren. Although he had a dramatic sympathy for lire sot tow. 
Professor Marshall’s greater vivacity of temperament jii.o!,- 
it harder for him than for hi.s wife to kerj> a sti.iight f.o e 
when Cousin Parnelia propo.sed to he the nirdtnm whnrf.y 
he might converse with Milton or Hiuuer. Imlerd, hi’, 
fatigued tolerance for her had heen a |insitive i!i .t.i .te r-.n 
since the day when he found her .sluivvitig .Sy.'vt.i, .igtd jm. 
how to write with planchette. With ati iinthr.-.ih irtnon, 
for which he had afterwanl.s apologi/eil to lii’, wtie. hr 
forbidden her ever to mention lier liainti unsrmiK is.,.! 
to his children again, lie himself w'tt*. a ■stont ti!ihr!irsri m 
individual immortality, teacliing his diildtm licit thr .i.,v 
ing for it was one of the egotistic impnhfs id dir tintrgrt) 
erate human heart. 


Between the two c.xtrcmes represented hv .li.ihl.v, . ».s. k 
brained Cousin Parnelia and elegant, sardonic <.11 1 'iuir 
Kennedy, there were many other hal.iful vi.ii..; . ,|j fl,r 
house— raw, earnest, gracele.ss students of h„!(, i. 

mgly grateful for the home atmosphere they wnr .di.c.vrd •„ 
enter; a bushy-haired Single-ta.x fanatic mimed win, 

worked m the iron-foundries by day, amf wrote 
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pamphlets by night; Miss Lindstrom, the elderly Swedish 
woman laboring among the poor negroes of Flytown; a 
constant sprinkling from the Scandinavian-Americans whose 
well-kept truck-farms filled the region near the Marshall 
home ; one-armed Mr. Howell, the editor of a luridly radical 
Socialist weekly paper, whom Judith called in private the 
old puss-cat on account of his soft, rather weak voice 
and mild, ingratiating ways. Yes, the co-ed had been right, 
one met at the Marshalls’ every variety of person except the 
exclusive. 

These habitues of the house came and went with the 
greatest familiarity. As they all knew there was no servant 
to answer the doorbell, they seldom bothered to ring, but 
opened the door, stepped into the hall, hung up their 
wraps on the long line of hooks, and went into the big, 
low-ceilinged living-room. If nobody was there, they 
usually took a book from one of the shelves lining the 
room and sat down before the fire to wait. Sometimes 
they stayed to the next meal and helped wash up the dishes 
afterwards. Sometimes they had a satisfactory visit with 
each other, two or three callers happening to meet together 
before the fire, and went away without having seen any of 
the Marshalls. Informality could go no further. 

The only occurrence in the Marshall life remotely ap' 
proaching the regularity and formality of a real social event 
was the weekly meeting of the string quartet which PrO' 
fessor Marshall had founded soon after his arrival in La 
Chance. 

It was on Sunday evening that the quartet met regularly 
for their seance. Old Reinhardt, the violin teacher, was 
first violin and leader; Mr. Bauermeister (in everyday life 
a well-to-do wholesale plumber) was second violin; Pro- 
fessor Marshall played the viola, and old Professor Kennedy 
bent his fine, melancholy face over the 'cello. Any one who 
chuse might go to the Marshall house on Sunday evenings, 
on condition that he should not talk during the music, and 
did not expect any attention. 

The music began at seven promptly and ended at ten. A 
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little before that time;i Mrs. Marshall, {olkivved by any 
who felt like helping, went out into the kitchen aiul iitatle 
hot coffee and sandwiches, and when the hist clmri! had 
stopped vibrating, the company adjourned intu the dining 
room and partook of this simple fare. During liie rvriiiiig 
no talk was allowed except the occasional wraf!glin|:% of ihr 
musicians over tempo and shading, but afterwards, rvrry 
one's tongue, chastened by the long silence, was ItHKciird iiitti 
loud and cheerful loquacity. Prokssor Marshall, sitting at 
the head of the table, talked faster and louder than am tuir 
else, throwing the ball to his especial favorite, 
young Professor Saunders, who tosseil it back with a Mirf’' 
ness and felicity of phrase which he had learned nmvlirrr 
but in this give-and-take. Mrs. Marshall poureti the cniirr, 
saw that every one was served wu’th samlwiclHw. and tn i*a 
sionally when the talk, running over every known topic, 
grew too noisy, or the discussion too hot. cast in one at fhr 
pregnant and occasionally caustic remarks of wlucfi she firld 
the secret. They were never brilliant, Mrs. Marshall', ir 
marks — but they were apt to have a dry humor, and alintj‘4 
always when she had said her brief .say, there haanrd out of 
the rainbow mist of her husband's dashing, cooioivriMal 
talk the outlines of the true proportiotis of the ca-.r. 

After the homely feast was eaten, each gne4 ro*>r and 
carried his own cup and saucer and [date iutt* die kmbni in 
a gay procession, and since it was well kmnvn that, ihr 
most part, the Marshalls *MIid their own work/* srvrial of 
the younger ones hel{)ed wash the liishes, while the fiin 
sicians put away the music-racks and music, and ihr tr-d 
put on their wraps. Then Professor Marshall 4 ood at ihr 
door holding up a lamp while tlie ctmiputty ! d-wn 

the long front walk to the gate in the lie«lgr. and tinned 
along the country road to the cross-rtiads wiiere tiir hij' 
Interurban cars whizzed by. 

All this happened with that unbroken eontinuiiv vvhii h 
was the characteristic of the Marshall life, mo .i m-nl mg 
them as different from the other faculty famiiies. Week 
a..er week, and month after month, this program was fat- 
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hmTil with little variatiem* except far the music which was 
playeih and the slight {heturest[ue imcertainty as to whether 
«1<I keinhartlt wtiuld tir would not arrive mildly under 
the iitflueiicc of long Suiulay imhihiiigs. Not that this 
factor interfered at all with the music, C )ne of Sylvia's most 
viviil childhood recoHectitius was the dramatic ctnrtrast he- 
tween rdd hriiihardt with, and without, his violin. Partly 
froiii agr. and partly from a too convivial life, t!ie old, 
heavily veiiUHl hands tremhled so that he could scarcely 
uiihuiioti Ids iivercoah or liaiulle his cup of hot cotTee. IBs 
head slititik ttHi, and tiis kind, rheumy eyes, in their emleavor 
to locus llieiitNfdves, seemcil to tUcker liaek anti forth in 
llieir sockets, dlie child usial to watch Idm. fascinated, as 
lie fiiiiitiled endlessly at tlu* fastenings of his violin-case, and 
pul the Uip willi uncertain lingers. She was waiting 
iVir llir thrilling iiioment when he should tuck tlu* instrument 
away under his pendutfuts tlouhle chin and draw his liow 
across ilir strings in the long sonorous singing chord, which 
ran tH'* and down Sylvia's hack like forked liglitning. 

lids was while all die others were tinung and srrainng 
am! tugging at ihrir I'lrgs. a pleasant hustle of discord whicli 
tiecanie *'*0 much a pari iif Sylvia's lirain that she could 
never in after years lirar the strumming am! sawing of an 
tirc!ir*4ra ptrpanng to play, without seeing the !»ig living- 
loom i4 her fathers lunrHr, with its low vvldtewashetl criP 
ing. ii*i harr, didiv shining floor, its walls lined witti liookH. 
ilH slialihys I oiiiforlatlr furniinre, the whole quickened by 
ihr ll'oinrthran glow from the l»la/e in the grate and 
gloiiiied hv the cfncUenetl passion iif tlie singing strings. 

Tlir two ..\iig!o Sastm professors were Imt able amateurs 
td ftieir ifisfriimriils, ilauermeister. huge, red. attd im« 
|tavd,v'e, w‘as liy virtue of his liloml, a lifelong training, and 
a iiiii‘dcal ancestry, considerably more than an amateur; 
ami t*ld Kriiihardt was the mastef tif them all Ills mnis 
a Idsitiry wlddi %vould have liren tragic if it lutd hafipenrcl 
to any Ittil {(eiiilutrdl, w!m cared for nothing hut an easy 
life, brer, ami file divine tones which lie alone could draw 
friiiii his vitihm He had offereil, fifty years ago m Vienna, 
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the most brilliant promise of a must hrilliarit carerr, a 
promise which had come to naught because uf his muminnm 
lack of ambition, and his endless yielding ciicuin*4aucr, 
which had finally, by a series of incunceivable nugiafi.ni^, 
landed him in the German colony of I.a C haucr, imprcti 
nious and obscure and invincibly cunvincetl that hr hat! 
everything worth having in life. **(hf vat use/ hr wuiibi 
say, even now, when asked to play in puldic dr iiiiitr%ir 
ist all — and dat is eben so goodt here mit friends/' t H\ 
‘‘Dere goes a t’ousand peoples to a guncert ntayljr lilV 
from dat t’ousand lofes de moosic— let tiuse tifr guiiir Its 
me — and I play dem all day for noding !’* or agarii, iiiorr 
iconoclastically still, —when told of golden liarvesfs lu hr 
reaped, “ And for vat den? I can't play rnoir dan \«iii 
fioleen at a time — -is it? I got a good one now. And if I 
drink more beer dan now, I nnght make mysidf sm k f ** 
This with a prodigiously sly wink of one heavy eyelid. 

He gave enough music lessons to pay !u.s small r\prn .rn, 
although after one or two stormy (>assage% in w lin !i hr 
treated with outrageous and unjustiliahle viulru, r fhr 
dawdling pupils coming from welbto-do familtr^, hr nm fr ii 


a rule to take no pupils whose parents employed a %rrv4tif. 
and confined himself to children of the poorer da , .rH^ 
among whom he kept up a small orehestra whn h phive.f 
together twice a week and never gave any conrrH% An*! 
almost since the arrival of the Marshalls in l a * ham r and 
his unceremonious entrance into the houNe as, walking: 
across the fields on a Sunday afternoenn hr had hraid* 
Professor Marshall playing the Doric doci’ata nn the nr^\ly 
installed piano, he had spent his every Surnlay rvrning m 
their big living-room. 

He had seen the children appear and grow oldn, and 
adored them with Teutonic sentimentality, t-.pm ndU S\hu 
whom he called his ‘'Moonbeam hriiirr^^,/' hi. liiilr 
ellfen fairy,’’ and whom, wdien she was still tiny, hr ii%r»! fu 
take up on his greasy old knees and, resting his vioini un Prr 
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In early cliildliood Sylvia was so used to him that, like 
the others of her circle, she accepted, indeed hardly noticed, 
his somewhat startlin|( eccentricities, his dirty linen, his 
face and hands to matcli, his sha|)eless garments hanging 
loosely <jver the flabby corpulence of liis uncomely old body, 
his beery breatli. lb her, ohl Reinhardt was but the queer 
external symliol of a never- failing enchantment, llirough 
the |>leasant harmonious give-and-take of the other instru- 
ments, the voice of liis violin vibrated witli the tlirohbing 
passion of a living thing. His <lirty oUl iiand might shake 
aiul ciuaver, Init once the neck of the fiddle rested between 
thiiiiib aiul forefinger, the serajdi who made his odd abiding- 
place in okl Reinhardtb stud sang out in swelling tones and 
spoke of heavenly things, and of the Paradise where we 
might live, if we were Imt willing. 

Kvm wlien they were <pute little diildren, Sylvia and 
Judith, and later. lawrence, were allowed to sit up on Sun- 
tlay evenings to listen to the music. Judith nearly always 
slept steadily: and not infretfueutly after a long day of out- 
dtMir fun, stupefied with fresti air and exercise, Lawrence, 
and Sylvia loo, could tml keep their eyes open, and dozed 
and wtike atnl dti/asl again, coiled like so many little kittens 
anmng flie cusfiums of t!ie big itivan. In all tlie intimsely 
enpiyed personal iileasnres td her later y<mth, and these 
were many far Sylvia, slie was never to know a more utter 
sweetness than thus to fait asleep, the music a farailT mur- 
mur ill her ears, and to w'ake again to the restrainetl, clari- 
fied ecstasy tjf file four ctiucerttsl vtiices. 

And yet it was in connection with this very quartet that 
she hatl her first shocked viskni <if h(»w her fiomelife 
aitjiearrd ta other people, Sfie once eliancetl, when site was 
eight years old, to gci with her father on a Saturday 
to his oilier at the University, where he had forgotten some 
papers necessary for his seminar. There, sitting on the 
friiiil steps of the Main Iluikling, waiting for her father, 
site Iiad ritcciiinieretl the wife tif the {irofessor of Isurojiean 
History with her heautiful young' lady sister from New 
York arnl Iter two daughters, exquisite little girts in wliite 
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serge, whose tailored, immaculate perfection made Sylvia's 
heart heavy with a sense of the plebeian inelegance of her 
own Saturday-morning play-clothes. Mrs. Hubert, obeying 
an impulse of curiosity, stopped to speak to the little 
Marshall girl, about whose queer upbringing there were so 
many stories current, and was struck with the decorative 
possibilities of the pretty child, apparent to her practised 
eye. As she made the kindly intended, vague remarks cus- 
tomarily served out to unknown children, she was thinking : 

How can any woman with a vestige of a woman’s in- 
stinct dress that lovely child in ready-made, commonplace, 
dark-colored clothes ? She would repay any amount of care 
and thought.'’ So you take music-lessons too, besides 
your school ? ” she asked mechanically. She explained to 
her sister, a stranger in La Chance : ‘‘ Music is one of the 
things I starve for, out here! We never hear it unless 
we go clear to Chicago — and such prices! Here, there is 
simply no musical feeling ! ” She glanced again at Sylvia, 
who was now answering her questions, fluttered with pleas- 
ure at having the beautiful lady speak to her. The beauti- 
ful lady had but an inattentive ear for Sylvia's statement 
that, yes, lately Father had begun to give her lessons on 
the piano. With the smoothly working imagination coming 
from a lifetime of devotion to the subject, Mrs. Hubert 
was stripping off Sylvia’s trite little blue coat and unin- 
teresting dark hat, and was arraying her in scarlet serge 
with a green velvet collar — '' with those eyes and that 
coloring she could carry off striking color combinations — 
and a big white felt hat with a soft pompon of silk on one 
side — no, a long, stiff, scarlet quill would suit her style 
better. Then, with white stockings and shoes and gloves — 
or perhaps pearl-gray would be better. Yes, with low-cut 
suede shoes, fastening with two big smoked-pearl buttons." 
She looked down with pitying eyes at Sylvia’s sturdy, heavy- 
soled shoes which could not conceal the slender, shapely 
feet within them — '^but, what on earth was the child say- 
ing? " 


■every Sunday evening — it's beautiful, and now I'm 
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getting so big I can help some. I can turn over the pages 
for them in hard places, and vrhen old Mr. Reinhardt has 
hail too much to drink and his hands tremble, he lets me un- 
fasten his violin-ca.se and tighten uj) his bow and~~” 

Mrs. lUibert cried out. “ Your parents don’t let you have 
atiythiijg to do with that old, drunken Reiidiardt ! ” 

Sylvia was smitten into silence by the other’s horrified 
tone arid hung her head miserably, only murmuring, after 
a pau.se. in damning extenuation, He's never so very 
drunk ! ” 

"Well, upon my word!" exclaimed Mrs. Hubert, in a 
vvidely sfiaced. emphatic phrase of condemnation. To her 
sister she addeil, " It’s really not exaggeration then, what 
one hears about their home life." One of her daughters, 
a child alKiut Sylvia's age. turned a camlid, blank little face 
ui> to hers. " Mother, what is a drunken rcinhardt?" she 
asked in a thin little pipe. 

Mrs. lluliert frowneil. shook her head, and .said in a 
tone of dark mystery: " Never mind, darling, don’t think 
about it. it's something that nice little girls shouldjt’t know 
anythittg alKiiit. Come, Margery; come, hd.'unor." .She 
took their hands and began to draw them away without 
another look at .Sylvia, who remained ftehind, droo[nng, 
ostracised, (uerced momentarily with her first blighting mis- 
giving aliout the order of things she liad always known. 


CHAPTER III 


BROTHER AND SISTER 

A FULLER initiation into the kaleidoscopic divergencies of 
adult standards was given Sylvia during the visits of her 
Aunt Victoria. These visits were angelic in their extreme 
rarity, and for Sylvia were always a mixture of the beatific 
and the distressing. Only to look at Aunt Victoria was a 
bright revelation of elegance and grace. And yet the talk 
around table and hearth on the two or three occasions when 
the beautiful young widow honored their roof with a sojourn 
was hard on Sylvia's sensitive nerves. 

It was not merely that a good deal of what was said was 
unintelligible. The Marshall children were quite accus- 
tomed to incessant conversations between their elders of 
which they could gather but the vaguest glimmering. They 
played about, busy in their own absorbing occupations, lend- 
ing an absent but not wholly unattentive ear to the gabble 
of their elders, full of odd and ridiculous-sounding words 
like Single-tax, and contrapuntal development, and root- 
propagation, and Benthamism, and Byzantine, and nitroge- 
nous fertilizers, and Alexandrine, and chiaroscuro, and 
surviving archaisms, and diminishing utility — for to keep 
up such a flood-tide of talk as streamed through the Mar- 
shall house required contributions from many diverging 
rivers. Sylvia was entirely used to this phenomenon and, 
although it occasionally annoyed her that good attention 
was wasted on projects so much less vital than those of the 
children, she bore it no grudge. But on the rare occasions 
when Aunt Victoria was with them, there was a different 
and ominous note to the talk which made Sylvia acutely 
uneasy, although she was quite unable to follow what was 
said. This uncomfortable note did not at all come from 
mere difference of opinion, for that too was a familiar ele- 
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merit in Sylvia's world. Indeed, it seemed to her that every- 
body who came to the Marshall house disagreed with every- 
body else about everything. The young men, students or 
younger professors, engaged in perpetual discussions, carried 
on in acrimonious tones which nevertheless seemed not in 
the least to impair the good feeling between them. When 
there was nobody else there for Father to disagree with, 
he disagreed with Mother, occasionally, to his great delight, 
rousing her from her customary self-contained economy of 
words to a heat as voluble as his own. Often as the two 
moved briskly about, preparing a meal together, they- 
shouted out from the dining-room to the kitchen a dis- 
cussion on some unintelligible topic such as the anachro- 
nism of the competitive system," so loudly voiced and sh 
energetically pursued that when they came to sit down tc 
table, they would be quite red-cheeked and stirred-up, and 
ate their dinners with as vigorous an appetite as though 
they had been pursuing each other on foot instead of 
verbally. 

The older habitues of the house were no more peaceable 
and were equally given to what seemed to childish listeners 
endless disputes about matters of no importance. Professor 
La Rue's white mustache and pointed beard quivered with 
the intensity of his scorn for the modern school of poetry, 
and Madame La Rue, who might be supposed to be insulated 
by the vast bulk of her rosy flesh from the currents of 
passionate conviction flashing through the Marshall house, 
had fixed ideas on the Franco-Prussian War, on the relative 
values of American and French bed-making, and the correct 
method of bringing up girls (she was childless), which 
needed only to be remotely stirred to burst into showers of 
fiery sparks. And old Professor Kennedy was nothing less 
than abusive when started on an altercation about one of 
the topics vital to him, such as the ignoble idiocy of the 
leisure-class ideal, or the generally contemptible nature of 
modern society. No, it was not mere difference of opinion 
which so charged the air during Aunt Victoria's rare visits 
with menacing electricity. 
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As a matter of fact, if she did differ in opinion from 
her brother and his wife, the children would never have 
been able to guess it from the invariably restrained tones of 
her fluent and agreeable speech, so different from the out- 
spoken virulence with which people in that house were 
accustomed to defend their ideas. But, indefinable though 
it was to Sylvia's undeveloped powers of analysis, she felt 
that the advent of her father's beautiful and gracious sister 
was like a drop of transparent but bitter medicine in a glass 
pf clear water. There was no outward sign of change, but 
everything was tinctured by it. Especially was her father 
changed from his usual brilliantly effervescent self. In 
answer to the most harmless remark of Aunt Victoria, he 
might reply with a sudden grim sneering note in his voice 
which made Sylvia look up at him half-afraid. If Aunt 
Victoria noticed this sardonic accent, she never paid it the 
tribute of a break in the smooth surface of her own con- 
sistent good-will, rebuking her brother's prickly hostility 
only by the most indulgent tolerance of his queer ways, a 
tolerance which never had on Professor Marshall's sensi- 
bilities the soothing effect which might have seemed its 
natural result. 

The visit which Aunt Victoria paid them when Sylvia wa» 
ten years old was more peaceable than the one before it 
Perhaps the interval of five years between the two had 
mellowed the relationship; or more probably the friction 
was diminished because Aunt Victoria arranged matters so 
that she was less constantly in the house than usual. On 
that occasion, in addition to the maid who always accom- 
panied her, she brought her little stepson and his tutor, and 
with characteristic thoughtfulness refused to impose this 
considerables train of attendants on a household so primi- 
tively organized as that of the Marshalls. They all spent 
the fortnight of their stay at the main hotel of the town, 
a large new edifice, the conspicuous costliness of which 
was one of the most recent sources of civic pride in La 
Chance. Here in a suite of four much-decorated rooms^ 
which seemed unutterably elegant to Sylvia, the travelers 
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slept, and ate most of their meals, making their trips out 
to the Marshall house in a small, neat, open carriage, which, 
although engaged at a livery-stable by Mrs. Marshall- Smith 
for the period of her stay, was not to be distinguished 
from a privately owned equipage. 

It can be imagined what an event in the pre-eminently 
stationary life of the Marshall children was this fortnight. 
To Judith and Lawrence, eight and four respectively, Aunt 
Victoria's charms and amenities were non-existent. She was 
for Judith as negligible as all other grown-ups, save the few 
who had good sense enough to play games and go in 
swimming. Judith's interest centered in the new boy, whom 
the Marshalls now saw for the first time, and who was in 
every way a specimen novel in their limited experience of 
children. During their first encounter, the well-groomed, 
white-linen-clad boy with his pretematurally clean face, 
his light-brown hair brushed till it shone like lacquer, his 
polished nails and his adult appendage of a tutor, aroused 
a contempt in Judith's mind which was only equaled by 
her astonishment. On that occasion he sat upright in a 
chair between his stepmother and his tutor, looking intently 
out of very bright blue eyes at the two gipsy-brown little 
girls in their single-garment linen play-clothes, swinging 
their tanned bare legs and feet from the railing of the porch. 
They returned this inspection in silence — on Sylvia’s part 
with the keen and welcoming interest she always felt in new 
people who were well-dressed and physically attractive, but 
as for Judith with a frankly hostile curiosity, as at some 
strange and quite unattractive new animal. 

The next morning, a still, oppressive day of brazen heat, 
it was suggested that the children take their guest off to visit 
some of their own favorite haunts to '"get acquainted.'^ 
This process began somewhat violently by the instant halt 
of Arnold as soon as they were out of sight of the house. 

I'm going to take off these damn socks and shoes," he 
announced, sitting down in the edge of a flower-bed. 

Oh, don't ! You’ll get your clean suit all dirty! " cried 
Sylvia, springing forward to lift him out of the well-tilled 
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black loam. Arnold thrust her hand away ntul ma<Ie i. 
visible effort to increase his specific gravity. " I 
the Lord I do get it dirty! ” he said bitterly. 

''Isn't it your best?" asked Sylvia, aghast. ** Haw ycii” 
another?" ‘'I haven’t anything but!" said the Hsy ^av 
agely. There's a whole trunk full of tliem!" He 
fumbling with a rough clumsiness at the lacing of his shoes, 
but made no progress in loosening them, and n<»w Irgaii 
kicking at the grass. '' I don’t know how io get tlieiii oil ! ** 
he cried, his voice breaking nervously. Juditli uas liown on 
her knees, inspecting with a competent curiosity the fastrii 
ings, which were of a new variety. 

" It's easy ! " she said. '' You just lift this little catch tip 
and turn it back, and that lets you get at the knot." As slir 
spoke, she acted, her rough brown little fingers tiigginit at 
the silken laces. '' How'd you ever get it fastened/' stir 
inquired, “if you don’t know how to loifasten it " “ 

“ Oh, Pauline puts my shoes on for me " explaincit Ar- 
nold. “ She dresses and undresses me/* 

Judith stopped and looked up at him. “ Whet’s !*;udiiir ? " 
she asked, disapproving astonishment in lier accent. 

“ Madrina’s maid." 

Judith pursued him further with her little black look of 
scorn. “ Who's Madrina ? " 

“Why — ^you know — your Aunt \dctoria iny step* 
mother — she married my father wiien I was a little baby 
she doesn't want me to call her * mother ’ so 1 call her 
"Madrina.' That's Italian for—" 

Judith had no interest in this phenomenon and net <}pifhon 
about it. She recalled the conversation to the ptnol at 
issue with her usual ruthless directness. ** Ami you 
wouldn't know how to undress yourself if somelnaty 
help you ! " She went on loosening the laces in a roii > 
temptuous silence, during which the hoy glowered rrHeiil 
fully at the back of her shining black hair. Sylvia rn^ayrtl 
a soothing remark about what pretty slices he had, hut with 
small success. Already the excursion was beginning tfi lake 
on the color of its ending, — an encounter between the per* 
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sonalitics of Jiulith md Arnold, with Sylvia and lamTence 
left out. When the shoes finally came (dT, they revealed 
white silk half-hose, which, discardetl in their turn, showed 
a pair of startlingly pale feet, on which the new l>oy now 
essayed wincingiy to walk. **()uch! Ouch! OlKdll!'' he 
cried, ludeiing up first one and tlien the other from conlaci 
witli the hot sharp-edged pebbles of the path, ** How do yon 
do it ? 

** C )h, it always hurts when you begin in the spring/' said 
Judith carelessly, ** You have to get useil to it. How old 

are you ? 

** 1 en. last May.’' 

** livulily here l^egan going barefoot last summer ami he*$ 
only four/* she stated briefly, procetnling towanls the barn 
and chicken-house, 

After that remark the new boy walked fi>rward with no 
more articulate complaints, tluiugh his face was drawn and 
he hit his lips. He was shown the cliicken-y*ard full of 
gawky, half«grow!i chickens shedding tludr down ami 
growifig their feathers- and forg4»t his feet in thr fascina^ 
lion of ;'*'attering grain to them ami watching their fluttering 
scramtdes. He was shown the rabint house asnl allowed to 
take one of the limp, unresptaisive little bunehes of fitr in 
his arms, and feed a lettucedeaf itito its twitching pink 
month. He was shown the house in the maple tier, a 
ningh fhair fixed between two tar|»e branches, witli a canvas 
rtiof over it, ensconced in which retreat his eyes shmir with 
Itapin* excitement. He was evidently about to make some 
comment on it. hut gtaueed at juditl/s dark hamlsome 
little face, unsmiling and suspicions, and remained silent, 
fie tried the same policy when being shown the diihlrei/ii 
own garden, hut Jmlilh trackeil liirn tiiit of fids attef«|U at 
self f^rofection %vit!i siime direct and searching gitesiions, 
discovering in him such igmirance td tlie broadest division- 
lirifs of tlie vegetable kingdom that she gave herself up t«i 
opf-n scorn, vainly frownerl tlown by the more miltiralif 
eiviiizrcl Sylvia, who was by no means enjoying herself. 
The new m*f was not in tlit least r Hal he had looked* 
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She longed to return to the contemplation of Aunt \ ic- 
toria’s perfections. Lawrence was, as usual, ilecii in an 
unreal world of his own, where he earned forth some 
enterprise which had nothing to do with any one a «.nt 
him. He was frowning and waving his arms, and niaKing 
stabbing gestures with his fingers, and paid ni) altrii 
tion to the conversation between Jiulitli and the new* 

''^°“What can you do? What do you know?" asked the 


former at last. 

“ I can ride horseback,” said .‘\niold defiantly. 

Judith put him to the test at once, leading the way to 
the stall which was the abode of the little pinto hromSui, 
left them, she explained, as a trust by one of hathei'*. 
itudents from the Far West, who was now graduated am! 
a civil engineer in Chicago, where it cost too nuich to keep 
a horse. Arnold emerged from this encounter with tlte 
pony with but little more credit than he liad earned in ti-.e 
garden, showing an ineptness about eipiine ways wdiidt led 
Judith through an unsparing cross-examination to the in 
formation that the boy’s experience of handling a Ion .e 


consisted in being ready in a riding-costume at a cri tain 
hour every afternoon, and mounting a well litoken little 
pony, all saddled and bridled, which was " brought rouiul " 
to the porte-cochere. 

“ What’s a porte-cochere? ” she a.sked, with her iniinitablr 


air of despising it, whatever it might turn out to !«• 

Arnold stared with an attempt to copy her own ftank 
scorn for another’s ignorance. " Huh! Don't you even 
know that much? It’s the big porch without any tloor to 
it, where carriages drive up so you can get in and out 
without getting wet if it rains. livery house that’s gtaid 
for anything has one.” 

So far from being impressed or put flown, judifli look Jter 
stand as usual on the ofifensive. “ ’bore I'tl !>e afiaid of a 


little rain!” she said severely, an answer whudi « ausrtl 
Arnold to seem disconcerted, and again to look at lier liard 
with the startled expression of arrestefl attentifin which 
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from the first her remarks atul strictures seemed to cause 
in him. 

'riiey took tlie fiinto out. Judith rode him !iarel>ack at 
a gallo|> tkiwn to the swimmiui^ pool and dived from his 
back into the yellow water sliimmering liotly in tlie sun. 
lliis feat stiini^ Arnolil into a final fury. Witliout an 
instant’s pause he sprang in after her. As he came to tlie 
top. swimminir stronifly with a lusty, regular stroke, ami 
rapitlly overliaiiled the puffing Judith, his face shone lirih 
liantty witli relief. lie was another cliild. I1ic petulant 
b<iy of a few moments tiefore had vanished. Meat you to 
tfie springlioard ! ** he sputtered joyously, swimming low am! 
spilling water as lie slid easily through it at twice juditlds 
SfH’ed. .She set tier teetli am! drove her tongii little t»ody 
with a tierce concentration of all her forces, Init Arnold 
was sittingon l!ie s|'tringboar<l, dangling his red and swollen 
feet wtirn ^he arrivetl. 

She clambered out am! sat dinvn beside him, silent for an 
instant. 1‘heit site said with a detachetl air, You can swim 
belter than any hoy I ever saw,*’ 

Arni»ld*s open, hloml face flushed scarlet at iliis state* 
ment. He looked at the dripfung little lu’own rat heskle 
Him, and returned impulsively, '' l\\ rather play with you 
tlian any girl I ever saw.’* 

Hiey were immediately reiluced to an awkward silence 
by these two uiifiremedilate<l superlatives. Judith fouml 
nothing to say twyoml a ludi *' in an nucerlain aci*riit, ami 
they turned with relief tii alarums ami excursions from 
tlie forgoffrii and abandoned Svlvia and l.awrrnce, Sylvia 
was forcibly restraining her little brotlier from following 
fiiditli info the water, ** Von musint, Itudfty! You knmi* 
areii’f ado%%'ed to go in till an Imur after eating ami 
you only had your breakfast a little wduir ago!*' She led 
him awav liel!<nvifig. 

Arriotd, surp-riseif, asked jiiditln ***CVpt for that, are 
yon* allowed !o go in whenever y<ni want ? *' 

** Sure! We*rr not to stay in mtue than ten fiitmilrs at a 
^ine, ami then gel iiul aiul run around for half an lioiir in 
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the sun. There’s a clock under a little roof-thin^, nailed 
up to a tree over there, so’s we can tell." 

“And don’t you get what-for, if you go tii with all \our 

clothes on this way?’’ , . 

“I haven’t any clothes on but my rompers. sai<l .Imlith, 
“They’re just the same as a bathing suit." She snaiehed 
back her prerogative of asking questions. " Where uul jo« 


learn to swim so ? 

At the seashore! I get taken tlicre a nu»nttt e\€i} 
summer, Ifs the most fun of any of the places I gel taken, 
IVe had lessons there from the professor t)f swimming ever 
since I was six. Madrina doesn t know what U* «!** ttilli 
me but have me take lessons. I like the swimitiiiig 
the best. I hate dancing—and going to museums.” 

What else can you do? asked Jutlith wdth a nolicraf4r 
abatement of her previous disesteem. 

Arnold hesitated, his own self-confulence as evidrofty 
dashed, “ Well — I can fence a little — and talk h'l riH'h ; 
we are in Paris winters, you know. We <hm't stay in ! yd* 
ford for the winter. Nobody does.'' 

^'Everybody goes away?" queried Judith. ** Wha! a 
funny town ! " ^ 

“Oh, except the people who live there the \Vr 
monters," 

Judith was more and more at a los.s. *' Uuidt you liv^ 
there? " 

“ No, we don't live anywhere. We just stay placr** for 
a while. Nobody that we know lives anywhere." He m 
terrupted a further question from the astonished Jiiditli In 
ask, “ Mow'd you happen to have such a tlandy swimimiig 
pool out of such a little brook? " 

Judith, switched off upon a topic of recent and ahsnrhin^ 
interest, was diverted from investigation into the ndd wayi 
of people who lived nowhere. " Isn’t it great t ’* shr said 
ardently. “It's new this summer-chat's why I dotdt swim 
so very well yet. Why, it was this way. The crrrk ran 
through a corner of our land, and a lot of bather s simlmti 


that are engineers or something, wanted to do softiefhiiif 
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*or Father when they gra<luated— lots of sttulents do, you 

Icnow— and t‘veryl>cKly said the creek dklidt have water 
iriough and they hct each otlier it <Ud, and after I'ninmence- 
ment we hatl a kiiui of camp for a week— tents and things 
all round here— and Motlier cooked for them- -camp fires— 
oh, lots of fun!-— and they let us children tag around as 
much as wt pleased— -and they and leather dug. atid fixed 
concrete~say, did you ever get let to stir up concrete? It*s 
great ! ** 

Seeing in the Imy’s face a l>lankness as great as Iter own 
during his cliance revelations of life on antUher fdanet, she 
exclaimed, “ Here, come on, down to the other end. and 
ril sh<m* you lunv they mafic the dam and all •■■ they began 
over there with ■■** llie two pattered ahmg tlie edge 
lianddudiand, talking iticesHaiUly on a common tt^pic at last. 
interrufUing each otlier, stfuatting tlown, peering into the> 
wafer. |H.nnting, dtscussirig. arguing, sftuetvang the fleliciotisly 
soft mud up ami down between their toes, their heafls close 
tfigetlier- they might f«u' the moment liave lH»en brother 
ami sister who lunl grown up together. 

‘lliey were inierrtiptetl by viuces. and turning Hushed and 
camliti faces of animalifin towards the path, Ijeliel*! Aunt 
\'icnuaa, wonderful ami t|ueen -tike in a white dress, a i>afa« 
so!, tike a great rose, over her stately hkitul tiead, attemtefl 
by Sylvia adftring; Mts, Mar*^ltail ipiiet amt edjservaiit ; Mr. 
dolhiis, the tutfsr, thin, agituteil, ami tinhappily responsiltle ; 
ami Ih'fd'es'Htir Marshall smiling delighteilly at the children. 

** Wdiy, Armdfl Smiihf'' crietl his ttifor. !<#<» miait over* 
Come tiy the situation to express himself rmue ftircilily than 
by a repetition of the hfiyss name. W!iy, Mrimlil/ (aiiiie 
lie re ! 

1lie clotifl descemlcil upon tlie hoy’s face. ** I unit not!*’ 
tie said iiisoleiifly. 

** f'liif we were pist Untkhui for you to start hack to the 
hcifrl/' argued Mr. Holiins. 

I don’t care if you were!” said the lx»y in a sutleii 

Here III. 

Sylvia and Judith loiiked on in amaisemeiil al tliii scene 
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of insubordination, as new to tHem as all the rest of the 
boy's actions. He was standing still now, submitting in a 
gloomy silence to the various comments on his appearance, 
which was incredibly different from that with which he had 
Started on his travels. The starch remaining in a few places 
in his suit, now partly dried in the hot sun, caused the 
linen to stand out grotesquely in peaks and mud-streaked 
humps, his hair, still wet, hung in wisps about his very 
dirty face, his bare, red feet and legs protruded from 
shapeless knickerbockers. His stepmother looked at him 
with her usual good-natured amused gaze. It is custom- 
ary, before going in swimming, isn't it, Arnold, to take 
your watch out of your pocket and put your cuff-links in 
a safe-place ? " she suggested casually. 

Good Heavens ! His watch ! cried Mr. Rollins, clutch- 
ing at his own sandy hair. 

Professor Marshall clapped the boy encouragingly on the 
shoulder. '' Well, sir, you look more like a human being, 
he said heartily, addressing himself, with defiance in hi% 
tone, to his sister. 

She replied with a smile, That rather depends, doesn't 
it, Elliott, upon one^s idea of what constitutes a human 
being?" 

Something in her sweet voice roused Judith to an ugly 
wrath. She came forward and took her place protectingly 
beside her new playmate, scowling at her aunt. ''We were 
having a lovely time ! " she said challengingly. 

Mrs. Marshall-Smith looked down at the grotesque little 
figure and touched the brown cheek indulgently with her 
forefinger. " That too rather depends upon one's definition 
of a lovely time,” she replied, turning away, leaving with 
the indifference of long practice the unfortunate Mr. Rol- 
lins to the task of converting Arnold into a product possible 
to transport through the streets of a civilized town. 

Before they went away that day, Arnold managed to seek 
Judith out alone, and with shamefaced clumsiness to slip his 
knife, quite new and three-bladed, into her hand. She 
looked at it uncomprehendingly. " For you — to keep,” he 
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said, flushing again, and looking hard into her dark eyes, 
which in return lightened suddenly from their usual rather 
somber seriousness into a smile, a real smile. Juditli’s 
smiles were far from fretiuent. but the recipient of one did 
not forget it 



CHAPTER IV 

EVERY ONE’S OPINION OF EVERY ONE I’.I.SFt 

In this way, almost from the first, several ilistiuet hues 
of cleavage were established in the family {»afty tUirtnK' 
the next fortnight. Arnold imperiously demaiukHl a rtijn* 
plete vacation from “lessons," and when, it was iudulrntly 
granted, he spent it incessantly with Judith, the twu hring: 
always out of doors and usually joyously cotu-oeting wh.tt 
in any but the easy-going, rustic plainness of the Mar-.ball 
mode of life would have been called miscliief, Mrs. M.sr 
shall, aided by the others in turn, toiled vigorously lietweeu 
the long rows of vegetables and a little open shark near t>y, 
where, on a superannuated but still serviceable ccmk sUive, 
she “put up,” for winter, use, an etulless supidy i>f the 
golden abundance which, Cere.s-like, she poured otJl every 
year from the Horn of Plenty of her garden, .Sylvia, in 
a state of hypnotized enchantment, dogged her Aunt \ u' 
toria’s graceful footsteps and still more graceful. Iri-.stsTly 
halts; Lawrence bustled alx)ut on his own mysterious hud 
ness in a solitary and apparently excititig world oi his 
own which was anywhere but in La Chance; and I'nifessor 
Marshall, in the intervals of committee wtirk at the I'ni 
versity, now about to open, alternated between helping hi-* 
wife, playing a great deal of very noisy ami very hnlh,uit 
music on the piano, and conversing in an unpleasant voice 
with his sister. 

Mr. Rollins, for whom, naturally, Arnold's revolt meant 
unwonted freedom, was for the most part invisible, " seeing 
the sights of La Chance, I suppose,” conjectured Aunt Vic- 
toria indifferently, in her deliciously modulated voice, when 
asked what had become of the sandy-haired tutor And 
because, in the intense retirement ami rustication of this 
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periofl .Mrs. Marshall-Smilli needed little attention paid 
to kvr toilets, I\iuline also was apparently enjoying an un- 
usual vacatkin. A short time after making tlie ct>njecture 
alK.nit her stepson’s tutor, Aunt \‘ictoria had added the sug- 
gestion. level-tircnved. and serene as always, ** Perltaps he 
and Pauline are seeing tlie siglUs togetlier/" 

Sylvia, curled on a little stool at her aunt’s feet, turned 
an artless, iiupuring face up to her. What are the * sights * 
of la iliance^ Auntie?” slw asked. 

Her fatlier, who was sitting at the piarto, his long fingers 
raised as tluingh alHuU to play, whirletl about and cut in 
quickly with an unintelligible answer, ** Your Aunt Vic- 
toria refers to noinexistent |iliemunena, my dear, in ofiler 
to luing luime to m tlie uncouth provinciality in which we 
live/* 

Aunt Victoria, leaning liack. exquisitely passive, in am 
of the liig, shalkty arm chairs, raisetl a pixUesting hand. 
” My lear Mliutt, )am deni't dt» yotir ciiosen alnthngqdaee 
justice, lliere is the new Vourt 4 lou.se. Noli<idy can tleny 
that tliat i.H a sight. I spent a long time the cUher tlay 
ronlemplating if. lliat and tlie Masonic Piuikling are a 
pair of sights. I conceive Hollins, who professes to lie 
interesteii in architecture, as e<mstantly vibrating between 
the two.’* 

1*0 which handsome trilmte to Pa (‘hanee’s high lights, 
Prtifessor Marstiall returne«l with liitterness, '*(Jood Lord, 
Vic, why den ytni come, then?*’ 

She answri'f^d phsoanlly, ” I might ask in my turn why 
you stay.” She went on, ” I might also remind ymi that 
you and your ehihlren are the tmly human ties f have.** 
She s!i|iped a soft arm alwnU Sylvia as she spokes and 
turned the vivkl, flower- like little faee to he kissed. When 
Alin! \lctoria kissed her, Sylvia always fell tliat she liad» 
like f Hana in the storyliook, stooped radiaiil from a shin- 
ing cloud. 

lliere was a pause in the conversation. Ihufessor Mar- 
shall fared the fnario again ami preeifntated himself head- 
long into the diaholie accelerandos of “The Hall of the 
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Mou»tain.King.” His sister listened »i‘!' 
admiring’ appreciation of his talent. 1 • 

Emott.” she said heartily, “under the c.rcumst;uu-r.s jt > 
Credible but it’s true-your touch positively iniproves. 

He stopped short, and addressed the air above the pi-iiio 
with passionate conviction. “ 1 stay liecause, thanks to my 
wife I’ve savored here fourteen years of more lomp.ete 
reconciliation with life-I’ve been vouchsafed niore iise 
fulness— I’ve discovered more substantial reasons tur eMst. 
ing than I ever dreamed possible in the old life Hum .my 
one in that world can conceive!” 

Aunt Victoria looked down at her heautiful Itands 
in her lap. “ Yes, quite so,” she breatheti. “ .-Xny oiir who 
knows you well must agree that whatever ytni arr,^ ot do, 
or find, nowadays, is certainly ‘ thanks to your wifr. 

Her brother flashed a furious look at^ her. and wa. 
about to speak, but catching sight of Sylvia s troubled little 
face turned to him anxiously, gave only an impatimi shake 
to his ruddy head — now graying .slightly. .-V little r.itn he 
said: “Oh, we don’t speak the same language .otv nioir, 
Victoria. I couldn’t make you understam! you doti't know 
— ^how should you? You can’t coneeive h<iw, when our r, 
really living, nothing of all that matters. What does .tn hi 
tecture matter, for instance ? " 

“Some of it matters very little indeed," eoneiiriTd his 
sister blandly. 

This stirred him to an ungracious laugli. " As for krr|> 
ing up only human ties, isn’t a fortnight once every five 
years rather slim rations?’’ 

“Ah, there are difficulties — the Masiinie Building -’* 
murmured Aunt Victoria, apparently at ratuhirn. But 
then, it seemed to Sylvia that they were always s|ieaktng 
at random. For all she could see, neither of them ever 
answered what the other had .said. 

The best times were when .she and Aunt Victoria were 
all alone together — or with only the silent, swift fingrrrn, 
Pauline in attendance during the wonderful prove , ,i-i of 
dressing or undressing her mistress. These ta’casionS 
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seemed to filea^ic Aunt Victoria Imst also. Slie sliowed her- 
self then so winning aitd gracious and altogether magical 
to the little girl tiuit Sylvia forgot the unctunfortableiiess 
which always hap|iened when her aunt and tier father were 
together. As they came to he on more intimate terms, 
Sylvia was tolil a great many iletails about Aunt Victoria’s 
firesent ami past life, in the form (d stories, especially 
about that early fKirt of it whieli had been spent with her 
brother. Mrs. Marshall-Smith t<u»k pains to talk to Sylvia 
about iter fallier as lie had lieen when lie was a Iirilliant 
dashing yomli in Paris at school^ or as the acknowledged 
social leader of his class in the famous Pastern college. 

You see, Sylvia,” she explained, ” having no father or 
mother or any near relatives, we saw more of each other 
tfian a good many lirothers and sisters do. We liatl nobody 
else- exce|)t <dd Cousin Idlen, who kept house for us in 
the summers in Lydfonl and traveled arouml with us.” 
Lyiiford was another topic on which, although it was already 
very familiar U> her from her mother’s reminiseenres id 
Iier ctiihlliood in Vermont, Aunt Victoria shed much liglit 
for Sylvia. Aunt \*ictoria’s l.yilftjrd was so dilTerent fraim 
Mother’s, it seemetl scarcely possiMe tliey amid lie the same 
place. Mother’s talk was all about the nmuntains, the 
sunny upland pastuie.>. rocky and steep, snch a contrast to 
the Itch, level siretclirs ed country abiutt La C Itancr ; alniut 
the excursions througli these slopes of the mountains every 
afternoiiii, atvompanied by a marvelously intelligent collie 
dog, who helped find the cows ; aliont the orchard full id 
oltl trees more ritnihahle than any iithers which have grinvn 
■since llie vc'orld began; about the attic full id ilrying pop- 
rorii and old liairdrtmks and ilusty files cd the New VMrk 
Trilmm*, abtiut the fiamry witli its co(dde-jar, and the 
** hack riiom ” willi its churn ami cheese, piress. 

Kiiiliiiig itf all tliis exisfetl in the Lytlfiirtl td which AunI 
Victciria sp<ikr, although Siime id her rectiUections were also 
cif childliiKiil hours, i .hice Svlvia asketl her, ” fUit if you 
were a litlte girl Ih.ere, and Mother was too. -then you and 
Father and site must have played together sometimes?” 
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Aunt Victoria had replied with decision, "" No, I never 
saw your mother, and neither did your father — until a few 
months before they were married/’ 

Well, wasn’t that queer? ” exclaimed Sylvia — “ she al- 
ways lived in Lydford except when she went away to col- 
lege/’ 

Aunt Victoria seemed to hesitate for words, something 
unusual with her, and finally brought out, ‘'Your mother 
Jived on a farm, and we lived in our summer house in the 
village.” She added after a moment’s deliberation : “ Her 
uncle, who kept the farm, furnished us with our butter. 
Sometimes your mother used to deliver it at the kitchen 
door.” She looked hard at Sylvia as she spoke. 

“Well, I should have thought you’d have seen her 
there said Sylvia in surprise. Nothing came to the Mar- 
shalls’ kitchen door which was not in the children’s field of 
consciousness. 

“ It was, in fact, there that your father met her,” stated 
Aunt Victoria briefly. 

“ Oh yes, I remember,” said Sylvia, quoting fluently 
from an often heard tale. “ I’ve heard them tell about it 
lots of times. She was earning money to pay for her last 
year in college, and dropped a history book out of her 
basket as she started to get back in the wagon, and Father 
picked it up and said, ‘ Why, good Lord ! who in Lydford 
reads Gibbon ? ’ And Mother said it was hers, and they 
talked a while, and then he got in and rode off with her.” 

“Yes,” said Aunt Victoria, “that was how it happened, 

. . . Pauline, get out the massage cream and do my face, will 
you ? ” 

She did not talk any more for a time, but when she began, 
it was again of Lydford that she spoke, running along in 
a murmured stream of reminiscences breathed faintly be- 
tween motionless lips that Pauline’s reverent ministrations’ 
might not be disturbed. Through the veil of these half- 
understood recollections, Sylvia saw highly inaccurate pic- 
tures of great magnificent rooms filled with heavy old 
mahogany furniture, of riotously colored rose-gardens, ter- 
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raced ant! iHix-edged, inhalnted by beautiful ladies always, 
like Aunt X'ictarla, dressed^upA who took tea under 
brightly stripech pagoda-shaped tents, waited upon by slant- 
eyed Japanese (it seemed Aunt Victoria had nothing but 
Jaj'iaiiese servants), line whole picture shimmered in the 
con fusee] imagination of the listening little girl, till it 
lileridetl imlisiinguishalily with the enchantment of her 
fairy-stt»ries. It all seemed a l>ackgrmmd natural enough 
for Aunt Victoria, but Sylvia could not tit her father into it, 
" All, lie’s cliangetl greatly — die*s transformed -die is not 
the same creature A' Aunt Victoria told her gravely, speak- 
ing according to her seductive habit with Sylvia, as though 
to an etjual. ’’ llie year when we lost our money and he 
married, alternl all the worltl for us/’ She linked the two 
everits together, and was rewarded by seeing the reference 
slide over Sylvia’s head. 

IHd you lose year money, too?” asked Sylvia, astounded. 
It hail never ticcurnal to her that Aunt Vdetoria might have 
been affected by that event in her father’s life, with which 
she was quite familiar through Ids careless references to 
wtiat he seemefi to regard as an interesting but negligible 
incident. 

** Alt but the slightest I'lortbn of it, my dear«-when I 
wm twenty years old. Your father was twentydive.” 

Sylvia looketl aliout her at the cut-glass and silv«*r uten- 
sib tm the lacr-’Covered dressing-table, at Aunt Victoria's 
pale lilac crepe ''deadline negligee, at the neat, pretty young 
mai«l deftdiandedty rubbing the |)erfume<l cream into the 
otl'ier wornanb well-preserved face, impassive as an idors. 
** Why-" why, I thought — ” she began ant! stopped, a 
native delicacy making her hesitate as Judith never diil 
Aiiiil Victoria umlerstoocL ** Mr. Smith had money 
she exfihitned briefly. ** I married when I was tw^enty-emt/' 
said Sylvia. It seemed an easy way out of 
diflkiilties. She had never before chanced to hear Aunl 
Victoria rnciitio'n her long-dead husband. 



CHAPTER V 

SOMETHING ABOUT HUSHANUS 
SHE did not by any meana 

watch Pauline care for differen I a di'itr 

body. Mrs. ^ warhcr favorite ainil'aiiion .\t hr'* 

S:y^«2:;"ene®r^ll over the asfihal. a"-l i" j'-;, 
cosJly and Incredibly J ‘X* Iri v .k t e n 

principally ^funiverHity campi,., Thrv utlrn 

S?an'excuse of fetching 

With the classification of the annual ilmnl It « 

he was nearly always late, and they were i.l.ligr.l «« W4U 

long half-hours in front of the Mam lUiildmg 

Sylvia’s cup of satisfaction ran over as, dressr.! i Her 
simple best, which her mother without mmtne.U MHme. 
her to put on every day now, she sat m the wed .ipjMa ' 
carriage beside her beautiful aunt, at wiuiin every mr 
looked so hard and so admiringly, 'rhi ( Huversay wuik 
had not begun, but unresigncd and harassed iiioirv.iuv and 
assistants, recalled from their vacations for v.iitmis rsr<-« 
tive tasks, were present in sufficient numhers to aiumate thr 
front steps of the Main Building with constantly Kathrinij; 
and dissolving little groups. These called out »* 

each other, and exchanged dolorous nmtua! condolm-rA ..n 
their hard fate; all showing, with a Hrli.lcss ns.i-,* 'duip 
naivete, their consciousness of the lovely. .ihbetv4ii? !u;fnc 
in the carriage below them. f)f a diffeteni soit w< ir the 
professors’ wives, who occasionally «lrifled past on t'sr |alh 
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Aunt Victoria might have been a blue-uniformed messenger- 
boy for all that was betrayed by their skilfully casual 
glance at her and then away, and the subsequent direct- 
ness of their forward gaze across the campus. Mrs. 
Marshall-Smith had for both these manifestations of con- 
sciousness of her presence the same imperturbable smile of 
amusement. They are delightful, these colleagues of your 
father’s ! ” she told Sylvia. Sylvia had hoped fervently that 
the stylish Mrs. Hubert might see her in this brief apothe- 
osis, and one day her prayer was answered. Straight down 
the steps of the Main Building they came, Mrs. Hubert glis- 
tening in shiny blue silk, extremely unaware of Aunt Vic- 
toria, the two little girls looking to Sylvia like fairy prin- 
cesses, with pink-and-white, lace-trimmed dresses, and big 
pink hats with rose wreaths. Even the silk laces in their 
iow, white kid shoes were of pink to match the ribbons, 
which gleamed at waist and throat and elbow. Sylvia 
watched them in an utter admiration, and was beyond 
measure shocked when Aunt Victoria said, after they had 
stepped daintily past, '' Heavens ! What a horridly over- 
dressed family! Those poor children look too absurd, 
tricked out like that. The one nearest me had a sweet, 
appealing little face, too.'' 

“ That is Eleanor,'’ said Sylvia, with a keen, painful 
recollection of the scene a year ago. She added doubtfully, 
Didn't you think their dresses pretty, Aunt Victoria ? " 

I thought they looked like pin-cushions on a kitchen- 
maid's dressing-table," returned Aunt Victoria more forcibly 
than she usually expressed herself. You look vastly bet- 
ter with the straight lines of your plain white dresses. 
You have a great deal of style, Sylvia. Judith is hand- 
somer than you, but she will never have any style." This 
verdict, upon both the Huberts and herself, delivered with 
a serious accent of mature deliberation, impressed Sylvia. 
It was one of the speeches she was to ponder. 

Although Professor Marshall showed himself noticeably 
negligent in the matter of introducing his colleagues to his 
sister, it was only two or three days before Aunt Victoria's 
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half-hours of waiting before the Main Building had other 
companionship than Sylvia’s. This was due to the decisive 
action of young Professor Saunders, just back from the 
British Museum, where, at Professor Marshall’s suggestion, 
he had been digging up facts about the economic history of 
the twelfth century in England. Without waiting for an 
invitation he walked straight up to the carriage with the 
ostensible purpose of greeting Sylvia, who was a great 
favorite of his, and who in her turn had a romantic admira- 
tion for the tall young assistant. Of all the faculty people 
who frequented the Marshall house, he and old Professoi 
Kennedy were the only people whom Sylvia considered 
'' stylish,” and Professor Kennedy, in spite of his very higb 
connection with the aristocracy of La Chance, was so cross 
and depressed that really his style ” did not count. Sh< 
was now greatly pleased by the younger professor’s public 
and cordial recognition of her, and, with her precocious 
instinct for social ease, managed to introduce him to hei 
aunt, even adding quaintly a phrase which she had hearc 
her mother use in speaking of him, '' My father think: 
Professor Saunders has a brilliant future before him.” 

This very complimentary reference had not the effect shi 
hoped for, since both the young man and Aunt Victori; 
laughed, exchanging glances of understanding, and said tc 
each other, Isn’t she delicious ? ” But at least it effect 
ually broke any ice of constraint, so that the new-comer fel 
at once upon the most familiarly friendly terms with th- 
sister of his chief. Thereafter he came frequently to leai 
an arm on the side of the carriage and talk with the “ ladies 
in-waiting,” as he called the pretty woman and child. One 
or twice Sylvia was transferred to the front seat besid 
Peter, the negro driver, on the ground that she could watc] 
the horses better, and they took Professor Saunders for 
drive through the flat, fertile country, now beginning t 
gleam ruddy with autumnal tints of bronze and scarlet an 
gold. Although she greatly enjoyed the social brilliance c 
these occasions, on which Aunt Victoria showed herself ur 
expectedly sprightly and altogether enchanting, Sylvia ie 
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u little guilty that they did not return to jiick up Professor 
Marshall, and she was relieveth when they met at supper, 
that he maile no reference to tlielr defectioiu 

He i!id not, in fact, mention his assistant’s name at all, 
and yel he tlid ritU seem surprisetl wheti Professor Saunders, 
coming to the Sunday evening rehearsal of the quartet, 
neetled no intr’,idiiction to his sister, hut drew a chair up 
with file evident infenlion of devoting all his conversation to 
her. Inir a time tins overt intention was frustrated hy old 
Reinhardt, smitten with an admiration as unconcealed for 
the lieaiilifiil stranger. In tiie interval heftire the arrival 
4if llir later furmliers of tlie quartet, he tlutteret! around 
Iter like an ungainly ohl nurtfu racking his scant PngUsh for 
cofii|i!imrnt;iry speeclirs. llsese were receivetl hy Aunt Vac™ 
Ifiria with lirr best calm smile, and hy Professor Saunders 
wilti ojam impatience. His equanimity was not restoretl hy 
the fact that there chanced ta Ih’ rather more general talk 
than ii\i.ia! that evening, leaving him hut small ojqHirtunity 
fur his tele a trie. 

If tirgan tw tile arrival of Professor Kennedy, a little 
late, tirlayed at a reunion of the Kennedy family. He WM 
ahvavH retlucrd to fatious gloom hy any dose contact with 
that di‘4ingnis!ied, wealthy, and much tookedaqi'to group 
of dli/riH of I at iliance, and this evening he walked into 
the front door ohvhnisly even more depressed than usual. 
1'lir weather hatl lurnecl coo!, and his imposingly tall old 
person was wrapped in a cape-overcoat. Sylvia had no hirni- 
fiess for Professor Krnne*ly, hut she greatly admiretl his 
looks am! Ids chulsrs, am! Ids hamlsimie, Idglr rmsed ohl face. 
She watcheii him wrestle himself <ntt of his coat as tliougli il 
were a grappling eiiemy, and was not siirprisetj at the irrila- 
litlity which sal visihiy iipi»n his arctdng while eyebrows. 
He riiterrti the room trailing Ids Vello-hag hesitle him and 
plitrkirig' pervishiy at its tlrawsirings, and allhotigli Aunt 
Victoria ijiule roused herself at ttie sight <if Idiii, he re- 
crn^nl Ids tnfri«luiiioii lo- her with reprehetedhlr indiffrr- 
riire, Hr sank info a chair ami looketl sadly at the tire, 
taking Ihr point of Ids while heanl in Ids long, tapering 
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fingers. Professor Marshall turned from the piano, where 
he sat, striking A for the conscientious Bauermeister to 
tune, and said laughingly, '' Hey there, Knight of the Dolor- 
ous Countenance, what' vulture is doing business at the old 
stand on your liver ? ’’ 

Professor Kennedy crossed one long, elegantly slim leg 
over the other, “ Fve been dining with the Kennedy family/^ 
he said, with a neat and significant conciseness. 

Anything specially the matter with the predatory 
rich?” queried Marshall, reaching for his viola-case. 

Professor Kennedy shook his head. “ Alas ! there’s never 
anything the matter with them. Comme le diahle, Us se 
portent tou jours bien'^ 

At the purity of accent with which this embittered remark 
was made, Mrs. Marshall-Smith opened her eyes, and paid 
more attention as the old professor went on. 

“ The last of my unmarried nieces has shown herself a 
true Kennedy by providing herself with a dolichocephalic 
blond of a husband, like all the others. The dinner was 
given in honor of the engagement.” 

Sylvia was accustomed to finding Professor Kennedy’s 
remarks quite unintelligible, and this one seemed no odder 
to her than the rest, so that she was astonished that Aunt 
Victoria was not ashamed to confess as blank an ignorance 
as the little girl’s. The beautiful woman leaned toward the 
morose old man with the suave self-confidence of one who 
has never failed to charm, and drew his attention to her by 
a laugh of amused perplexity. May I ask,” she inquired, 
''what kind of a husband is that? It is a new variety to 
me. 

Professor Kennedy looked at her appraisingly. '' It’s tha 
kind most women aspire to,” he answered enigmatically. 
He imparted to this obscure remark the air of passing a 
sentence of condemnation. 

Sylvia’s mother stirred uneasily in her chair and looked 
at her husband. He had begun to take his viola from the 
case, but now returned it and stood looking quizzically from 
his sister to his guest. "" Professor Kennedy talks a special 
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language, Vu\** !ir said liglitly. ** Some clay hell make a 
bticik tjf it arii! tie famtius, lie clivules us all into two kinds: 
the Ofies that get what they want by taking it away from 
other |irti|ile ■ lliose are tlie dolichocephalic blonds— 
tliciiigh I believe it doesn’t refer to the color of their hair. 
The* Ollier kind are the white folks, the impredatory ones 
who have scrii{>!e.s, and get pushed to the wall for their 
painsd* 

Mrs. Marshall-Smith turned to the young mmi lieside her. 

It makes one waiinter, doesn’t it/’ she conjectured pleas- 
antly, ** to which type one belongs oneself?” 

In this welcome shifting from the abstract to the under- 
sfaiidalily personal, old Reinhardt saw his opportunity. 

Acli, womens, fieautifool and goot womens!” lie cried in 
Ills tliick, kimdy voice. Dey are almfe lieing types. To 
every good man, ttey can be only wde eine blume, so liold 
and schiin ^ ■” 

Professor Kennedy’s acid voice liroke in •■■■” So you’re still 
in the iHjo Ronianti^che Schule period, are you, l-tein- 
ha*"dl’^” He w'eni on to Mrs, Marshall-Smith: ** Rut tliere 
ill* soiiiethiiig in lhal sort of talk. Women, espcrially those 
who coiisitler themselves lieanliful and gootl, escape being 
fiiher kind of type. Isy the legerdemain witli which the) get 
wlial they w-ant, and yet don’t soil their fingers with preda- 
tory acts/’ 

Mrs. Marshall Smith was. fierliaps. a shade tardy in ask- 
ing the tpiestion which he had evitlently cast his sjieech to 
e^ctract from her, Init after an instant’s pause slie brought it 
out bravely. ” How in the worlfl do you mean ? ” she asked, 
siitiling, ami recrivtnl, witli a iptick flicker of her eyerds. 
the old riiafi's response of. They buy a doUctioce}iludk 
hhiiid itj do their dirty work for them ami pay for him with 
their persons/’ 

cried Mrs, Marshall, checking herself in a sud- 
den flrfirrcaiory gesture of apology tiiwards her sislerdn- 
law. S!ir looked at her InisliamI ami gave him a silent, 
urgeiit message to lirrak the awkward pause, a message 
which he flisregarded. continuing coolly to inspect his finger- 
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nails with an abstracted air, contradicted by the half-snulc 
on his lips. Sylvia, listening to the talk, could make mlhmg 
out of it, but miserably felt her little heart grow Icadeu a*! 
she looked from one face to another. Ju.lith and LawiTOce. 
tired of waiting for the music to begin, ha.l dropped adeep 
among the pillows of the divan. Mr. ISauermeisScr yawjjrd. 
looked at the clock, and plucked at the string.s of lii . violin. 
He hated all talk as a waste of time. < )ld Keinhanh's simple 
face looked as puzzled and uneasy as Sylvia’s own. Young 
Mr. Saunders seemed to have no idea that there was any- 
thing particularly unsettling in the situation, but, didiking 
the caustic vehemence of his ohl colleague's speech, inter- 
posed to turn it from the lady by his side. " .\nd you're the 
man who’s opposed on principle to sweeping genet alu'.t 
tions! ” he said in cheerful rebuke. 

“Ah, I’ve just come from a gathering of the t lau Ken- 
nedy,” repeated the older man. " I defy anvls-dy to pro 
duce a more successfully predatory family than nune I ht 
fortunes of the present generation of Kennetly. don'! t onie 
from any white-livered subterfuge, like the ri.r n !‘:r value 
of real estate, as my own ill-civvned money doe, .\.i, .n , 
the good, old, well-recognized, red blooded nieitiod ot going 
out and taking it away from peofile not so siit.us as ihey 
are, is good enough for them, if you plea-.e And iiiy 

woman relative.s ” He swept them away wiih a ges 

ture. “ When f ” 

Mrs. Marshall cut him short resolutely. " Are vou going 
to have any music tonight, or aren't you"" >,he s.o i 

He looked at her with a sudilen, mies|iei trd soHenoig id 
his somber eyes. "Do you know, I’.arbata .’d.i! A.ili. sii.it 
there are times when you kee[i one unhappy old uu antluopc 
from despairing of Ids kind? ’’ 

She had at this unlooked'for speech only the in>> .t '.onesJ 
astonishment “ I don't know what you'ie laiking af-on*, ' 
she said bluntly. 

Judith stirred in her sleep and woke up bluikin,; W hm 
she saw that Professor Kennedy had come in, ihe d.d what 
Sylvia would never have dared do ; site ran to hun and 
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climbed up on his knee, laying her shining, dark head 
against his shoulder. The old man^s arms closed around 
her. '' Well, spitfire,” he said, ‘'comment ga roule, eh? ” 
Judith did not trouble herself to answer. With a ges- 
ture of tenderness, as unexpected as his speech to her 
mother, her old friend laid his cheek against hers. You're 
another, Judy. You'll never marry a dolichocephalic blond 
and make him pull the chestnuts out of the fire for you, 
will you ? ” he said confidently. 

Mrs. Marshall rose with the exasperated air of one whose 
patience is gone. She made a step as though to shield her 
husband's sister from the cantankerous old man. “If I 

hear another word of argument in this house tonight ” 

she threatened. “ Mr. Reinhardt, what are these people 
here for?” 

The musician awoke, with a sigh, from his dazzled con- 
templation of his host's sister, and looked about him. “ Ach, 
yes ! Ach, yes ! ” he admitted. With a glance of adoration 
at the visitor, he added impressively what to his mind 
evidently signified some profoundly significant tribute, “ Dis 
night we shall blay only Schubert ! ” 

Sylvia heaved a sigh of relief as the four gathered in 
front of the music-racks at the other end of the room, 
tuning and scraping. Young Mr. Saunders, evidently 
elated that his opportunity had come, leaned toward Aunt 
Victoria and began talking in low tones. Once or twice 
they laughed a little, looking towards Professor Kennedy. 

Then old Reinhardt, gravely pontifical, rapped with his 
bow on his rack, lifted his violin to his chin, and — an 
obliterating sponge was passed over Sylvia's memory. All 
the queer, uncomfortable talk, the unpleasant voices, the 
angry or malicious or uneasy eyes, the unkindly smiling 
lips, all were washed away out of her mind. The smooth, 
swelling current of the music was like oil on a wound. 
As she listened and felt herself growing drowsy, it seemed 
to her that she was being floated away, safely away from the 
low-ceilinged room where personalities clashed, out to cool, 
"tar-lit spaces. 
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All that night in her dreams she heard only tdd Kein- 
hardt’s angel voice proclaiming, amid the rich murmur of 
assent from the other strings: 



CHAPTER VI 


THE SICiHTS OF LA CHANCE 

Oni*: clay at the md cif a Aitnt Vktciria and 

Arnciltl were latr in their daily arrival at the Marnhall 
Iwiinif*, am I whcni Hie neat surrey at last drove up, they 
ticillt shiiwed sif'iiH of «Usconipnsure. DiseonipoHure was no 
iiiiiisiuil coiiilitiiin for Atncdd, wdto not infreciuently matte 
lits appearaiiee retid'aecsl aiul sullen, evidently fresh from 
angry revolt against his tnlrn*. tuU on lliat morning he w-as 
aiiylluiiir tnif rr^l faeetp and looked a little seared. His 
Hlr|4iiiinhrt's line eornplrxitm, on the eontrary. Inut more 
pink Ilian iiMial in its pearly tones, anti Iht carriage had 
less than usual t»f sinuoui graee. Sylvia and Jnilith ran 
down file porch siefis ttJ meet them, fntt sltipfietl, startletl tiy 
Ihrir aspect, Aunt Ihcttiria tlescentlr*!, very sfrai||ht, her 
lirat! lugli hehl, aiul wiltimit giving Sylvia the kiss witli 
which ‘4ie usually rnarketl her prrferent*e hir her oltler 
niece, walked at tmee into the tmnse, 

Ahluiugh the niiprrsNionahle Svivia was sti sfrnck hy 
these phriuiinrna. ihat, even after her aunt's disappraraner. 
she remained tfamiird anti silent, jndith needetl only the 
removal of the iiverpowin'ing pre^,ence to fe%tt»re her cool- 
ness, Stir poimreil on Arnol*! with ipiestions, What ytm 
tierii doing iliaPs so awfu! had:' I hrt von cangid it ailt 
fight * " 

*d‘isn'i me/* sai*l Arnold in a snhdned %*oice. *'* IPs 
fhinlitie and old Polliiis that catiglo it d'’hey*re the onet 
that ha* Iren hat!.** 

|iii!illt was a! a Itiss, never having conceived ihal grow^ii' 
ii|is titiithf do iiatielitv things. Arnold went iin. If votiM 
na* heard /.ladriiia talking to Pauline say! Ho you know 
ivhaf I did ' I ta'awdefi urnler the lietl hmie^t I did. It 
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didn’t last but a minute, but it scare.! the Itver uu! u me. * 
This vigorous expression was a favorite ot ai^. 

Judith was somewhat impressed by his face an., maaiier, 
but still inclined to mock at a confession ot tear. ■' i mler 
the hcd/" she sneered. 

Arnold evidently felt the horror of tlie recent. v en.ictr.l 
scene so vividly that there was no room fur dsaiiie in iits 
mind. “You bet I did! And so would yuu to... u yon’d 

fia' been there. Gee!'' ^ y . i 

In spite of herself Judith loaktnl stunewiuif hy 

the vibration of sincerity in his vaia\ aiul Svlvi.i, uif i tin* 
quick sympathy of divinatimi, hati turrun! aliitM-.f 4 ^ pair 
as the little boy, who, all his Jnifndru-* 

stood looking at them with a sick ni m * . 

‘'Was it in your room?" asked Judith “1 
Pauline’s room was on the top tUuir. What wan .nr 
down there ? ” 

“ No, it was in old Rollins’ room next to inmr I 
know what Pauline was doing there.” 

“What did Pauline do when Aunt \dctoria ^..cojfrd, hn 
asked Sylvia. She had come to he foiu^ of tlir pu-fH 
maid with her fat, <{uick hands and her hrptht, w.uiii 
hearted smile for her mistress’ little niece. < hw !iru 

Mrs. Marshall-Smith had, for a moment, ch4ncrd. in ;r4vr 
them alone, Pauline had given Iht a sudden emfa.nr 4n4 
had told her: “At ’ome zere are four leetle hio.^r: . .ind 
sisters. America is a place mos’ solitary^” ” U h.d dad 
Pauline do?” asked Sylvia again as Arnold ili ! m»i an 
swer. 

The boy looked down. ” I^auline just cued an ! curd/* 
he said in a low tone. “ I liked i’aulme! She * a^Alui 
good to me. I-— -I heard her crying afteuvards a .hr ^rni 
away. Seemed to me I could hear her cryiin: all ti:r way 

out here.” 

“Did she go away?” asked Judith, trying to makn 
thing coherent out of the story. Araold nodded 

“You bet she did Madrina turned her rtghf out anti 

old Rollins too.” 
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** Was he there? Wliat was the matter anyhow? ** Judith 
persisted. 

Aruolti twisted uncomfortably, loath to contuuie bringing 
up the scene. ** I d’n know vvdtat was the matter. Yes, 
old Rollins was there, all right. He’s gone away too,, tlve 
doggoned old thing— for good. That’s somethimj ! '* He 
addetl, 'VAve, quit talkin' about it, can't you! l-et's 
play ! ’• 

" It’s my turn to help Mather with the tomatoes," said 
Juditli. She's dtnng the last of the caiming this morning. 
Maybe slie'd let you help/’ 

Arriolti i,irightenecl. 'VMayhc s!ie would!" lie said, adth 
ing eagerly, ** Maybe sheM tell us another of the stories 
atKiUt her gniiidnadher/’ 

Jutlltli snatcheii at his liand and began racing ilown the 
path ta tile gartlen. “ Maybe she would!" she cried, lliey 
{hiIIi called as they ran. "Mother, oh, Mother!" and as 
iliey ran, they leaped and lunmdetl into the bright atUiimn 
^ir like a conple td' inippies. 

Sylvia's mental resiliency was not of such sturdily elastic 
Stull*. She stcH'id still, thinking of i’anline cryitig, and cry- 
ing ami started aside when her aunt came out again on 
the porch, 

" I ilon’t fuul any iuie in the house, Sylvia <lear." said 
Mrs. Marshal! Smith quietly. Sylvia looketl up intc» the 
clear, !»!ue eyes, so like tier father’s, and felt tlte usual 
magic spell lay Imld on her. The horrid imprr,ssion made 
by Arntdd’s story <iimme<l and fatled, Armdd was always 
getting things twisted., She c,ame tip closer to her aunt's 
side and took tlie .soft, smooth fingers between her two 
little hard, muscular hands. In her relief, she had for- 
goifen to answer. Mrs. Marshall'Smitii said again, 
" Where are ycnir parents, ilear?" 

" Cdi," Haiti Sylvia, " C Ih yes- why, bather's at the Uni- 
versity at a. committee meeting and M^ither's out by the 
garden fHitlirig up tomatoes. Judy and Arnold are help* 
ing her," 

Mrs. Marshall-Smith hesitated, looked alM.iut her re.st- 
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lessly, and finally raised her parasol, of a Kol.i-c«»!orr.i silk, 
a lighter tone, but the same shade as her rieh plain hiM4*l 
cloth costume of tan. “Shall we take a little my 

dear?” she suggested. “I don’t feel like Nittnnj -.siU lu^t 
now — nor” — she looked down into Sylvia’s eye-, "nor 
yet like canning tomatoes.” 

That walk, the last one taken with Aunt V'utmj.i, fjc' 
came one of Sylvia’s memories, although she never Sm>! a 
vivid recollection of what they saw thiring tlieir ^!llw !.un 
ble. It was only Aunt Victoria whom the little _s;u! re 
membered — Aunt Victoria moving like a godde'.s uvei their 
rough paths and under the changing glory tif th.e .muimn 
leaves. She herself was a brighter glory, with her ■.hm 
ing blond hair crowned by a halo of featiiery, gold , i. luted 
plumes, the soft, fine, supple broadcloth id iu-i g.i'tiieut-, 
gleaming in the sunshine with a sheen like that nt a well, 
kept animal’s coat. There breatheil from ail hn pes ...n a 
faint odor of grace and violets and unhurried Irt aoe 

Sylvia clung close to her side, taking in !hi.a»,;!i .p.! 
her pores this lovely emanation, not noticing wfirthn tJiry 
were talking or not, not heeding the diirctton slirjt 
steps. She was quite astonished to tind 
University campus, in front of the Main lUiildtiig 
Victoria had never walked so far hefoie “ i ih, 
want to see Father?” she a.sked, coming a little 
self. 

Mrs. Marshall-Smith said, as if in aii.wet. '' l-i.t at 
down here and wait for me a minute, will you, Sv!vi.i ' " 
moving thereupon up the steps atnl ilt'-appe.mng thocigii 
the wide front door. Sylvia relapsed into her dieanV. 
and, motionless in a pool of sunlight, waited, quite ummi 
scious of the passage of time. 

This long reverie was at last broken by tlie tetusn ui 
Mrs. Marshall-Smith- She wiis nut aluiir. hnt ilir 
young man who walked beside her was not hej l.!i<thet, 
and nothing could have differed more from the liu 'snstiv 
hard gaze which Professor Marshall hahitually Wnt oi, hi» 
sister, than the soft intentness with which young Mr. 
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Saunders regarded the ripcdy beautiful woman. The 
daxzleti expression of Ins eyes was one of iht reineml)ered 
factors of tlie ilay for Sylvia. 

The two walked down the shaded steps. Sylvia watching 
them atlmiringly, the sceiie forever printed on her memory, 
and emerged into the pend of sunshine where she sat, swing- 
ing her legs from the bench. They sUkkI there for some 
minutes, talking togetlier in low tones. Sylvia, al^sorbed 
in watching the play of light on Aunt Victoria's smooth 
cfieek. heanl hut a few words of what passeti between them. 
She liad a vague impression that Professor Saimders con- 
tinually began sentences starting firmly with ** But! and 
ending somehow on cpiite another note. She felt dimly 
tliat Aunt Victoria was less calmly passive than ttsual in 
a conversatitm, tliat it was not «mly the enclianting rising 
and falling iid!ecti«)ns of her voice wdiich talked, Init her 
eyes, her arms, her whole self. ( )nce she laid her hand 
for an ifistaut on PndVssor Sattnders* arm. 

More tlian that Sylvia could not remetnber, even when 
she was asked later to repeat as much as she ctntld of what 
site hail heart!. She was resolving when she was growiraip 
to have a rui'lie ai i’reamy lace falling away frtim her neck 
and wrists as Aunt V icttiria tlhl. She ha<l md iudy for- 
gidten Arruilil’s story, she had f<irg<dten that such a hoy 
exisfetl. Site was living in a world all rnaile up af railiance 
and bloijm, lace and suuslune and velvet, ami bright hair 
am! gleaming ckdh ami smoidh vedees and the smell of 
vifdets. 

After a time she was aware that Predessor Saniulers 
sliotik hamis ami turmnl back up the steps, Aunt Victoria 
liegan tti move with her slow grace aking the roail towards 
home, ami Sylvia to folkiw. s<»aking lierself in an irtipres* 
slon of supreme stiavily, 

Wlien, after the walk through the heechwviaidH, they 
reached the edge of the Marsliall field, they saw a stitf 
plume of blue srmike slam! up- iiver tlte shack by the gar- 
ilen am!, as they ap|:iroac}ied, hearil a murmur of vtiicrs. 
Mrs. Marshalb-Smilh stopped, furkal hei parastil, ami sur- 
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veyed the scene within. Her sister-in-law. enveloiwd in a 
large blue apron, by no means fresh, .sat be.sitU* .i nuighly 
built table, peeling tomatoes, her brown stuine-l tisHjrrs 
moving with the rapidity of a pre.stidigitatoi h*. htlj 
stood beside her, also attacking the (hie of criiUNon iniit, 
endeavoring in vain to emulate her mother’s sjwe.i t Her 
the hot, rusty stove hung Arnold, reil-faeed an.! bright ^ 
eyed, armed with a long, wooden si)atHla which he con- 
tinually dug into the steaming contents t)f an vnt.rtn.ins 
white-lined kettle. As, at the arrival of the new cuniers, 
Mrs. Marshall’s voice sto[)()ed. he looked artnind .nnl 
frowned impatiently at his ste()mother. *' .'^he’-. .u- t got 
to the excitin’ part,” he said severely, anti tt» the raconteur 
eagerly, “ ’N’m what ? ” 

Mrs. Marshall looked up at her husband’s sister, •.milrd, 
and went on, — Sylvia recognized the story as tme <>f !irr 
own old favorites. ” Well, it was very early d.iwn when ,!te 
had to go over to the neighbor’s to iKirrow si.ine tor !:. me 
for her tather, who ke()t getting sicker all the tmje A . -.hr 
hurried along across the meadow ttiwanls the '.tile, slit 
kept wondering, in spite of herself, if there w.t . .mv tunb 
in what Nat had said about having seen l.e.tr ti4. 1 . iie,ir 
the house the day before. When she got to the -.ulr die 
ran up the steixs— and on the top one she -.t.iM.: .ud. to? 

there ” She made a dramatic (latise and t.-.i- !,rd for 

another tray of tomatoes. Arnold sto|i|.ed -.liwunr ilo- p..t 
and stood motioule.s.s, his eyes tixed <in the n-ni t?..! fh.. 
spatula dripping tomato-juice all along hi. whsH- !:.,n.er. 
“There on the other side, looking ii|! ,it hei, .a.i , i l.r.u 
a big black bear.” 

Arnold’s mouth dropiied rijien and hi% eye , v.i>!.-nrd 

“ My grandmother was dreadfully fright rlir*! ""'Jir w;i!^ 

only seventeen, and she hadn't any kind ..t .i we.n.ou, not 
so much as a little stick with her. Her iir .t i 
turn and run as fast a.s she could, hack liome Cot •.he 

remembered how' sick her father was, and h..w nm. !i he 
needed the medicine; and then besides, she u-.e.| t,, ,.iy all 
of a sudden it made her angry, all over, to have tlut great 
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Stupid animal get in her way. She always sai<l that nothing 
* got her mad up ' like feeling afraid. So what do you 
suppose she did ? 

Arnold could only shake his head silently in an ecstasy 
of impatience for the st<jry to continue. Jnditli and Sylvia 
sniiletl at each other with the insuhVrahle complacence of 
auditors who know the end hy heart. 

** Slie just fiointed her finger at the hear» and slie said in 
a loud* harsh voice: "Shame! Shame! Sluime on you! 
IA>r s!ia'-a-"ame ! * Sliehl taught thstrict sclujul. you know, 
and had liatl lots of practice saying that to chiltlren who 
had been hath lln* hear looked up at lier hard for a 
mimite, then droppect his Iteatl and Iwgan to walk slowly 
away. C irandnunher always saui, " Idte great lunnnox lum- 
bered olT iiitii the Imslies like a gawk of a laty who’s iHwn 
■caiiglit iti mischief.* She waited just a minute and then 
ran like li,i^htniug along the path through the wocals to 
the neighlHirs and got the nu'dicine.” 

llie story was cvidetuly <»ver, the last lontalt* was 
peeknl. Mrs. Marshall ruse, wipitig her stainrtl and tirip- 
ping iiaiuis on tier apnm, and went to i!ie stove. Ar- 
nohl startcnl as if coming tnit ttf a tlrraiu and looked 
almut him witli wtm«iering eyes. Well, whaf«<ryimdlunk- 
'* lie Ci*niruenlet!, all in tine lireath, ’* Say, 
Mtither/* he went tiii, Itioking up at her vvitli tru-^fing eyt'S. 
searching the rpiiti face, wliat tlu ytm suppose mmlt the 
hear go away:' Vt»u wouldidt tliiuk a little thing like that 
wouhl scare a 

Mrs. MarshaU began tlipping the hot, slewed tomatoes 
into the glass jars ready in a hig pan of lioiling wafer on 
the hack of llie sftive. “The steam rose up* like a cloud, into 
her faiS', which tiegan to turn red and to glisten wdth 
pers|kration. < di, I don't supinwe it really frightened the 
iirar/* she said rm nieralelv, refraining from the dramatic 
note tif coinpletrnrss which her husliand, in spite of him* 
self, gave to everytliing he toucliefh and adding insirad iht 
purigrnt* homely savor of reality, which none relislird mor# 
tliari Sylvia and lier father, inca|>alile themsclvei of acliiev- 
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tag it. “ ’Most likely the bear would have gtrnt away of 
his own accord anyhow. Ihey dou t attack jwojde unless 
they're stirred up.” Arnold bit deeply into the M.liduy iif 
this unexaggerated presentation, and was silent for a tim- 
ment, saying then: “ Well, anyhow, she didn't knoiv he'd go 
away ! She was a sport, all right ! " 

“Oh yes, indeed,” said Mrs. Marshall, tiipping anti 
steaming, and wiping away the {)er.spirati«H*, which ran 
down in drops to the end of her large, shapely nose. 
“Yes, my grandmother was a sport, all riglit.” Ihe attid 
smell of hot, cooking tomatoes filled the siietl atni •.pie.ul 
to the edge where Sylvia and her aunt slttod, still a little 
aloof. Although it bore no resemhiance tti the odor «»f 
violets, it could not be called a tli.sgusting smell : it \v.ts the 
sort of smell which is quite agreeable when one is very 
hungry. But Sylvia was not hungry at all. .She stepped 
back involuntarily. Mrs. Marshall-Smith, on the cont.Mry. 
advanced a step or so, until she stood close to her M'tirr 
in-law. “Barbara, I'd like to see you a few minuter wit!), 
out the children,” she remarked in the neutral tour ■4ir al- 
ways had for her brother's wife. “ rather unpleas.tni 
occurrence — Fro in something of a t|tiant!;uy " 

Mrs. Marshall nodded. “ All right." she agreed. " Si at- 
ter out of here, you children! (io and let out tltr bens, 
and give them some water ! " 

Arnold needed no second bidding, remimled hv hr. step 
mother’s words of his experiences of the mouiing, Hr 
and Judith scampered away in a suddenly impiovi .e ! (.n e 
to see who would reach the chicken hou-.e tir-.t Sylvia 
went more .slowly, looking hack once or twice at the pic 
ture made by the two women, so dram.itically . Muiia .trd 
her mother, active, very upright, wrapped in .i i iiiinplrd 
and stained apron, her dark hair iKumd e;,.-.ely .d»,i)f "het 
round head, her moist, red face and steady eve, l■tt!!rd 
attentively upon the radiant creature beside hrt, k ,...! .to ' 
detached, leaning willow-like on the slemler w-ui ! ,4 
gold-colored parasol. 

Professor Marshall chanced to lie late that d.iv in mtm 
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ing home for luocheon, and Aunt Victoria and Arnold had 
returnetl to tlie hotel witliout seeing him* Ilis wife re- 
marked that X'ictoria had asked her to tell him something, 
but. acting on lier inviolalile |>ritR'i|de that nothing must in- 
terfere witii tlie cheerful peace of mealtime, said mdhing 
more to him until after they hati finished the tug plate 
of piiffile grapes from her garden, with which tlie meal 
ended. 

llieti Judith vanislied out to the shop, wdtere she was 
constructing a raldutdiouse for tlie latest family. Sylvia 
took LawTtaice. yawning and rulihing his eyes, hut fighting 
desperately against his sleepiness, upstairs for Ids nap. 
When this task fell to Judith’s lot it was despatetied with 
ImsiiH'ssdike promptness, l»ut Lawrence had early dis- 
covertHl a temperamental ditl’erence between Ids tWii sisters^ 
and Sylvia was seldom allowetl to leave the smalt bed until 
slie had paid tribute her ever present desire t<i please, 
in tlie shape of a story or a Ming. ( hi that <lay I'Uiddy was 
more esacling titan usual, Sylvia told the storv of Cinder- 
ella atul sang, A h'rog fie Woultl aAVitfdng i lo/* twice 
llirtnigh, before the little hoy’s eyes began tt» doiop. Lven 
then, the ehrtch of his warm, moist lingers about her liand 
ditl not relax. When she tried to slip her fingers out of his. 
his eyelitls iluttered open and lie tightened Uls grasp with a 
wilful frown. So she sal still on the etige of Ids bed. wait“ 
ing til! he should he really asleep. 

h'rom the dirdng-rtiom below lier rose the sound of 
v(dees, or rattier of <ine vtiiee her father’s. She wsindrreil 
wdiy it somuled so angry, and then, mixed with some un- 
intftiigitile phrases turned tnit tm the street, in irouble-*- 
in a foreign land c;<kk 1 t iotL ” she e-aught Laidirie’s name, 
(III yes, that must be Uie trouhle, Motlier was telling 
luitlier about Laulinr ' whatever it was she had tloiie ■■■and 
he w-as as m:nl aliout it as Aunt \dctoria hatl liren, If 
Aunt \lrforiaL vtiicr had sounrletl like that, she «!idft’t 
wonder that Arnold hatl Iddften under the berl. If she coiild 
have moved, she, too, wimld liave run away, although the 
kka that she ciugiit to do so did not cK*car to her. There 
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had l«» secrets in that house, rhe talk lia.l aUray. 

Kppti fnr all to hear who would. 

^ But when she tried again to slip her ha.uUiway tii.m 
Buddy’s the little boy pulled at it «»' ‘ 

his eyes, said sleepily. “ Sylvie stay 

stay ” Sylvia yielded weakly said ; hts sh. shi 

Sister’ll stay. Go to sleep, Buddy.” ... . 

From below came the angry voice, quite bud now , so 

that she caught every queer-sounding wuul -^ nghteiins 

indignation indeed! What else ditl she do i d like to 
know, when she wanted money. The only diitereiiiT was 
that she was cold-blooded enough to extract .a legal stmi^ 
from the old reprobate she accosted. 

Sylvia heard her mother’s voice saying coidlv. ” y oti 
ought to be ashamed to use such a word! and hei tather 
retort, “It’s the only word that expresses ltd Von know 
as well as I do that she cared no more for lM>lnatni >milh 
than for the first man she might have solicited on the stiret 

nor so much! God! It makes me sick to louk at hci 

and think of the price she paUt for her presriit <l,umi 


Olympian serenity.” 

Sylvia heard her mother begin to clear oil' the t.d>!r. 
There was a rattle of dishes through wliicli her vta*r rose 
impatiently. “Oh, Elliott, why he so melodramatic .dwavN, 
and spoil so much good language! She did only wh.ii rvny 
girl brought up as she was, wuuhl have tloue. And, any 
how, are you so very sure that in your lieart you’te noi '.o 
awfully hard on her because you’re euvioiis of that very 
prosperity ? ” 

He admitted, with acrimony, the justice of this thrust. 
“Very likely. Very likely !- everything base and inran in 
me, that you keep down, springs to life in me at her touch. 
I dare say I do envy her— I’m (juite cajtahle of that am 
I not her brother, with the s-ame -- 

Mrs. Marshall said hastily: “iiitsh! llii<'h! Here'* 
Judith. For Heaven’s sake don’t let the cltild hear you!" 

For the first time the idea penetrated Sylvia’.** head that 
she ought not to have listened. Buddy was now stiimdlf 
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asleep: she cletaclieil her fiancl from liis, and went sol>erIy 
along the hall into tier own room. Stie did not want to see 
her father just then. 

A long time after» Mother called up to say that Aunt 
Victoria had come for her afternoon <lrivc% and to leave 
Arnold. Sylvia opened the door a crack and asked* 

** Wilfreds hather? 

“ ( llu giine liack to tlie Ihuversity this long time/’ an- 
swered tier motlier in her usual tone. Sylvia came down 
tlie stairs slowly and took her seat in the carriage beside 
Ann! Victoria witli none of lier usual tiemonstrative show 

of pleasure, 

** Ikiidt you like my dress?** asked Aunt Victoria, as 
they drove away. “ You don’t even notice it, and I put 
it on ’siiecially to please you- you’re the one <liscrinunating 
critic in this town!” As Sylvia ma«le im answer to this 
sally, she went <m : ** It's hard to get into alone, too. I 
hatl to ask the hole! chamliermaid to hook it up on tlie 
shonUlers/’ 

lluis reminded of I^auline, Sylvia conltl have Imt in- 
attentive eyes for the erratum of amlier silk aiul lace, ami 
lircnvn fur, which seductively clad the haiulstune IkhIv 
side her. 

Mrs, Manilla!!- Smith gave her favorite a penetrating look. 

WhatY the mailer with y<m, Sylvia.^** she askcil in tlie 
peremptory imfr whitli her sweet voice of ntanv mothila- 
turns could sfartliiigiy assume tin occasion, Sylvia liad 
none of Judith's instant pugnacious antagonism to any prr« 
tniplory imte. She answered in one iftifdoring rush of a 
cpiestioig ** Aunt Victoria, why should Faiher he so very 
mad at Pauline ” 

IV! rs. Marshall -sSmilh looked a little startled at this itirect 
reference to the veiled sform-center of the day, hut iiol at 
all tlispieasrd, ** C ih, your mother tidd him? Was he so 
very arigrv ? ” ^he askefi with a sltglit smile. 

*' C 111, clreadiiilly ! *’ returned Sylvia. ”l didn't mrtw to 
listen, hill I couldn’t help it. Buddy wmtildnd go to- sleep 
tficl Father's voice wai so loud— 'and he got, madder and 
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madder at her.” She went oii' wUh another «tueiition, 
“ Auntie, who was Ephraim Smith ? " 

Aunt Victoria turned upon her in usUmtshmetif . an>! 
did not, for a moment, answer ; then : \\ hy. tJiat was the 

name of my husband, Sylvia. What has that uti with 

anything?'’ ^ t » e i • 

'^Why didn't Pauline like him? asked hylvui. 

Mrs. Marshall-Smith replied with a vivacity iif surprise 
which carried her out of her usual delicate leisure ui spercti. 

Pauline f Why, she never saw him in her life! Ulmi 
are you talking about, child ? " 

^^But, Father said— I thought— he seemed lu mrati 
Sylvia halted, not able to remem!)er in lier hewildniuriil 
what it had been that Father had said. In a hlur id ihnitit 
and clouded perceptions she lost all dermite imiireHNitui nf 
what she had heard. Evidently, as so often happrnrd. 
had grown-ups' affairs all twisted up in her mind. 

Aunt Victoria was touched with kindly amn^emrnf at 
the little girl's face of perplexity, atul told her, iti Muiv.iiig 
the subject: “Never mind, dear, you evi*!rutlv nirauidrr 
stood something. Rut I wonder what your l.uliri coiibl 
have said to give you such a funny ulea.*’ 

Sylvia gave it up. shaking her head. I’l rv tunird uilo 
the main street of La Chance, and Aunt \ a tuna duri ird 
the coachman to drive them to “ the ” drug dorr «d tuau, 
and offered Sylvia her choice of any soda water coule fioii 
she might select. This completed the *’ahtiut tace " of the 
mobile little mind. After .several momrntH of hh u4ul 
anguish of indecision, Sylvia decidetl on a pearh nr erram 
soda, and thereafter was notliing hut sense of Uoitr a‘» vlie 
ecstatically drew through a straw the Hvrupy. afiiy 
draught of nectar. She took small sips at a imir aii»i hrd! 
them in the back of her mouth till every rnimitr toihldr ui 
gas had rendered up its delicious prickle to her too.vufv 
Her consciousness was filled to its uttermost HuuIh wiih . 
voluptuous sense of present physical delight. 

And yet it was precisely at tins moment ftial lioin lirf 
subconscious^ mind, retracing with unaided travail a tialfh 
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forgotten clue, there sprang into lier memory a complete 
phrase of what her father tuul saitl. She gave one more 
sock to the straw and laitl it asitlc for a moriunit to say 
in cjitite a eomfortahle accent to her aunt: *H)h yes, now I 
rememlier. ile said she diiin't care for him any more tlian 
for the first man she might nave sfiUcitetl in the street,*' 
I^or an instant the words came !iack as clearly as tlunigh 
they had just lieen uttered, ant! she repeatetl them tluently, 
r“cturning theretiptin at once to the tdiarms of the tall, foam- 
filled frosted glass. 

Kvideiitly Anti! \dctoria did not fttllow this sudtlen 
change of suhject, for she asketl blankly, “ ITkof Wh# 
ciidnh care ftir who?** 

Why, I supposetl. Pauline ft>r Pphraim Smith. It was 
that tliat made Ihitlirr so mad,*' exjdained Sylvia, sticking 
cireamily. lier eyes c?n the little maelstrom createtl in the 
foaming lit|in<l !iy the ^ataw. forg<’tting everything else, 
*"Tlie luxtirhms leisure in which she consumed Iter piitation 
made it last a long time, anti it was nut until her suction 
made only a sterile rattling in the straw that she limketl 
up at her aunt to tluink her. 

Mrs. Marshall- Smith’s face was averted and she ditl not 
turn it back as she sai<l, **Just run along into the shiif> 
leave >antr glass, Sylvia- here is tlte money/* 

After Sylvia took her seat again in the carriage, the 
ccacliman limned the lmrsr*s heat! back up tlie Main StreeU, 
Aren't you going to the campus?** asked Sylvia in sur- 
prise. 

** No, we are going to the hotel/* said Aunt \?ictoriii, 
S?lie spoke <|uietly. and srrrnrd tu look as usual, but Sylvia’s 
inner barometer fell fast with a conviction of a cbaitge in 
tlie emotional almospti-ere. She nal as -aill as pussibir, and 
only once glanced u|.i timidly at her aunt's face, l‘brre was 
ma answering gtancr. Aimt Xdciiiria ga;eetl straight in front 
her, Her face looked as if did when it was tirtiig mas-- 
saged' all smooth aiu! empty, llirre was, however, one 
change, for the fir^t time that day, she kwkeil a little 
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As the carnage stopped in front of the otiyxdinet!, jialm- 
decorated, plate-glass-mirrored “entrance ha!!” the ex- 
pensive hotel, Aunt Victoria descinnkHl. nniiiiining tn >v!via 
not to follow her. I haven’t time tt» tlriie anv mutr tUu 
afternoon,” she said. ” Peter will take yuii hurtir. And 
have him bring Arnold hack at once.” She Uurst d au.iv 
and, as Sylvia sat watching her, entered the ^^lune: ^ 4;:r 
revolving door of glass, which a little h«w in livn v .|hiii 
about for her. 

But after she was inside tlie entrance hail, ^dir pnfirtl 
to him that she had forgotten somrthing. atitl ianir iuniu' 
diately out again. What she liatl forgtUtrii ^liiptor*! Nvivia 
as much as it touched her. Aunt Wcrcnia eamr tapidly la 
the side of the carriage and put tnit lier arm . “ rMim* 

here, dear,” she said in a vihee Sylvia !tad nrvn hr.ud 
her use. It trembled a little, and hn*ke. With hrr onn k 
responsiveness, Sylvia sfu'ang into the onisfirfihrd .uin**, 
overcome by the other’s emotion. Slie hid hm i.o r aganr.l 
the soft, perfumed laces and silk, anti heard loan !»rnr 4 !!i 
them the painful throb of a quickly beating heaii, 

Mrs. Marshall-Smith held lier iiitHT Un ;i Itat}' iiu.dirnt 
and then turned the quiveritift little fact- iiji u> lin i.wn 
grave eyes, in which Sylvia, fur all her iiir\|ifiiriur, n-.t.! 
real suffering. Aunt Victoria looknl as tin mgli -.Mnirltudy 
were hurting her— hurting her awfully Sylvia inr-.sr.l her 
cheek hard against her aunt's, and Mr-.. Maf.hail runith 
felt, soft and warm and ardent on lu-r lij.-., tlir ludrsMil. 
ably fresh kiss of a child’s mouth. " t ih, litilr Svlvta'" 
she cried, in that new, .strange, uncertain vtaee wht. h ttnu 
bled and broke, “Oh, little Sylvia!" SIk- ‘.rrmrd i.. »«■ 
about to say something more, said in fact »n a half vvlu-.|.rr. 

I hope— I hope hut then sluaik her head. hts-.r4 

Sylvia gently, put her back in the carriage, and again dis- 
appeared through the revolving drKir. 

"This time she did not turn hack. She dtd n..r rvr„ l.,nk 
a o ^ moment’.s wait, i'eler gathered np she renrs 
and Sy via, vaguely uneasy, and much moved, drove hnsne 
m a solitary state, which she forgot to enjoy. 
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The next morning tliere was no arrival, even tardy, of 
the visitors from tlie hotel. Instead came a letter, l^reaking 
the startling news that Aunt Victoria had been called un- 
expectedly to the ICast, and had left on the midnight train,, 
taking Arnolil with lier, of course. Judith burst into angi7 
expressions of wrath over the incompleteness of tlie cave 
which slie and Arnold had been excavating together. Tht‘ 
next day was the liegiuning of school, she remitided her 
auditors, awl she/d liave no time to get it <lone! Never! 
She characterized Aunt Victoria as a mean old tiling* 
an e|-iithet for which site was not reproved, her mother 
sitting quite afisent and absorbed in the letter. She read 
it over twice, with a very puzzled air, which gave an odd 
look to her usually crystah-clear countenance. She asked 
her hushauil one ((uestion as he went out of the <!uar. 
** Yim didn't see Victoria yesterday - -or say anything to 
her?*' til wliieh he answereil, with apparently uncallechfor 
heat. ** I did nai! I tlumght it rather more to the pnrjios^ 
to try to look up FauUne.” 

Mrs. Marshall sprang awl ap{n’oacheii him with an 
anxious face. He stunik his head : “ Too late. Disappeared, 
No trace. ** 

Site sat tlown again, looking sat! and stern, 

Friifesstir Marshall put mi \m hat with violence, and 
went away, 

When he came Imme to hnuiieon there was a fresh 
sensafitm, aw! again a tlisagreealde one. He tirought the 
astonwling news that, at the very beginning of the semes- 
ter's work, he liad hern rlrseiied by bis most valuable 
assistant, awl alxmdone*!, apparently hirever. liy bis most* 
loved disciple. Saunders bad left wonl, a mere laconic 
note, that he liail accepletl the position left vacant fiy the 
dismissal tif Ariiohrs tnfiir. and bad entered at once u|>on 
the diilbs. of Ins new piisition. 

Professor Marsliall iletailed this inhirmatum in a hard, 
level voice, awl without further comment handed hin wife 
Saunders* note. She rcatl it rapidly. t!iN time with 
no perplexity, and laid il dowtg saying to her huibaa4 
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briefly, “ Will you kindly remember that the chiUIren are 
here?” 

Judith looked at Sylvia in astonishment, this Iwinj; the 
first time that that well-worn phrase, so familiar to jiiost 
children, had ever been heard in the Marshall house. VVhj 
shouldn’t Father remember they were there? Couldn’t he 
see them? Judith almost found the idea funny etu»u>jh to 
laugh at, although she had not at all in general Sylvia's 
helpless response to the ridiculous. Sylvia tlid ntit laugh 
now. She looked anxiously at her father',s face, ami was 
relieved when he only answered her mother's exhortation 
by saying in a low tone: “ Oh, / have nothing to say. It’s 
beyond words ! ” 

Luncheon went on as usual, with much chatter amojig 
the children. Some time later— in the midst t»f a long 
story from Lawrence, Mrs. Marshall herself brought up 
the subject again. Buddy was beginning to struggle with 
the narrative form of self-e.xpre.ssion, and to trip his ioi»gv»e 
desperately over the tense.s. He had just saiil, " .\ml the 
rabbit was naughty, didn’t he wa.s?” when his mother ex 
claimed, addressing her hushand’.s grim face, " I iood 
Heavens, don’t take it so hard, Flliott." 

He raised an eyebrov', but did not look up fron. the 
pear he was eating. “To he rcsiKiusilile, as I fee! I am. 
for the pitching into a cul-de-sac of the most piomising 
young ” 

His wife broke in, "Responsible! How in the world are 
you responsible!” she added ([uickly, as if at rambun, to 
prevent the reply which her husltand was evidently atxmi to 
cast at her. “Besides, how do you know? on*- never 
knows how things will turn out-- she m,ay she tnay marry 
him, and he may have a life wliich will give him more 
leisure for investigation than if - 

Professor Marshall wiped his lips violently t»n bt i nap- 
kin and stood up. “ Nothing would induce her to m.uiy 
him— or any one else. She's extracted from m.arn.ige ail 
she wants of it. No, she’ll just keep him trailing along, 
m an ambiguous position, sickened ami taulali*e«! ami 
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fevered, till all tlie temper is drawn out of him— and then 
hell be dropped.’’ 

I!’e tumecl away with an impatient fVm^ of his liead. Ilis 
wife stood i![) now and looketl at him anxiously. “ Cro play 
us somethiiii;’ on the piano,” she urged. I'his was luit a 
common exhortatitm from lier. She cared verj^ little for 
music, and with her usual honesty she showed, as a rule, a 
very' passive attitude towanls it. 

Professor Marshall glancetl at Iter with a flash of an- 
ger. ** Sometimes you count too much on my childisli’* 
ness, llarliara” he saitl resentfulfy, and went out of tl^c 
door witlitnit further words. 

Decidedly r!ie disetim[a>sing elTect of Aunt Metcwia’s visit 
lastecl evefi after she Isad gone away. Put the next day 
was the hegimiing of the school term, tlie Imsy, regular 
roiilifie \v:is taken tip, Sylvia was promoted to the 5A 
grade, and at lairne batlier let her begin to learn tlie !'*il* 
grim*s Clionis, from I’annhauser. 

Life for the eager little girl moved quickly forward at 
its usual brisk pace, through several years to come. 



CHAPTER VII 


«WE HOLD THESE TRUTHS TO HE SELF- 
EVIDENT . . 

The public school to which the Marshall chihlrrn went 
as soon as they were old enough was like atiy une ot’ ten 
thousand public schools — a large, .square. (ii.iuy wind. . wed, 
extravagantly ugly building, once red brick, lull long ago 
darkened almost to black by soft-coal smoke Aiuuit it, 
shaded by three or four big cottonwood tree'., wa-. an in- 
closed space of perhaps two acres of ground, braten per 
fectly smooth by hunclreds of tratn[>ling little feet, a h.ud 
bare earthen floor, so entirely subdued to its late that 
even in the long summer vacation no spear of gr.i-.-. umld 
penetrate its crust to remind it that it was made of com 
mon stuff with fields anil meadows. 

School began at nine o'clock in the morning and, a*, a 
rule, three-fourths of the children had pa-'sed ihuntgii the 
front gate twenty or thirty minutes earlier. Nubudy knew 
why it should be considered such a hideous ctinie to be 
“tardy,” but the fact was that not the mo'4 reiklr.-, and 
insubordinate of the older boys carerl to ri-.k it, .\ny tme 
of the four hundred children in any imblic s.-lmol m the 
city preferred infinitely to be absent a day tban to h.ivr the 
ghastly experience of walking througb denrited .trrriH 
(that is, with no children on them), across the I'moty play 
ground frighteningly unlike itself, into the h.itg, .ir ,..!afr 
halls which, walk as cat-like as one might, resosmdrd to 
the guilty footsteps with accusing echoes. Ami thru tlie 
narrow cloakroom, haunted with limp, hanging coat-, and 
caps and hats, and finally the entry inttt the schi.,,iti„,rn. 
seated rank on rank with priggishly complacent sciwK.lttates. 

70 
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\tK}kinK up frum their IkkiIcs with unfriendly eyes of blame 
at the fii^ure of t!ie late-coiuer. 

All over lliat s^ectiun of I. a Cluuice, during the hour !)€• 
tween half-past seven an<l half-past eight in the mornings 
the families of scliool children were undergcnng a most 
rigorous discipline in regularity and promptness. Ho 
cliikl was too small or too timhi to refrain from embit- 
tering his mothers life witli clamorous u()braitlings if 
breakfast were late, or Ins schocd-outlit of clcg'hes were not 
ready to the last Inittom so tluit lie c<mld jinn tl:e proces- 
sion of sclioolwanl-hound cliildren, already streaming past 
his door at a quarter past eight, llie numt easy-going and 
selfniididgent mother learned to have at least one meal a 
day on time: and the children themselves <luring those eight 
years of their lives had imbeclded in the tissue their 
brains anel the marniw of their Imnes that unrel^dling habit 
of licfiding their hacks daily to a regular Imrden t»f work 
not stdected tiy tliemselves wliich, according t(i one’s point 
of view, is either the bane or the salvatum of cnir modern 
industrial society. 

llir regiijn wltere t!ie scliool stood was inhabited, for 
tfie mml part, by American families or (lerman and Irish 
ones so long estalilished as t<» he virtually American; a 
condititm whicli was then not infrequent in motlerate si/ed 
towns of the Middle West and which is still liy nu tneans 
unknown there., dlte class.-rolls were full of ’Taylors ami 
Allens and KoTiuMUis ami Jacksons ami Wehsters and Raw- 
sons ami P'uiiiams, witli a scattering of Morrisseys and 
tj’immim^rs and t .THrarn.s, and some Schn!t/es and Itrti- 
backrfs and Hidmeyers. lliere was not a jew'^ in the school^ 
because there were almost mme in that ({iiarter of town, 
ami, for quite anoflier reason, not a single negro child. 
There were plenty of them in the immetliate neiglihorliood, 
swarming around the collection of huts am! shanties near 
the railroml tracks given over negroes, and known as 
hlytowri, flul they had liirir own school, which looked 
externally tpiite like all the others in ttmnt, ami their play* 
ground, heaten bare like that of llie Washington Street 
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School, was filled with laughing, shouting children, ranging 
from shoe-black through coffee-color to those occasitmal 
tragic ones with white skin and blue eyes, hut wilh the 
telltale kink in the fair hair and the bluisli fialf ntoon at 
the base of the finger-nails. 

The four hundred children in the Washington Street 
School were, therefore, a mass more homogeneous than 
alarmists would have us believe it possilile to find in llits 
country. They were, for all practical purposes, all Anieri- 
can, and they were all roughly of one class, llieir families 
were neither rich nor poor (at least .so far as the eliii«!reii*s 
standards went). Their fathers were grocers, small t frrks, 
merchants, two or three were truck-farmers, phmil»rrs, 
carpenters, accountants, employees of various lug lnKinesi.es 
in town. 

It was into this undistinguished and plebeian rnethtierily 
that the Marshall children were introduced when tiiev hC'- 
gan going to school. 

The interior of the school-building resernlded tlie eniKnde 
in being precisely like that of ten thousantl <ither graded 
schools in this country. The halls were long and «!ark and 
dusty, and because the building had ticen put up under 
contract at a period when public contract wmk was not 
so scrupulously honest as it notal)ly is in our present cleanly 
muck-raked era, the steps of the badly built staircase 
creaked and groaned and sagged and gave forth cnutU 
of dust under the weight of tlie myriads of little feet which 
climbed up and clown those steej) ascents every tlay. Isvery* 
thing was of wood. The interior looked like tlie reati/ed 
dream of a professional incendiary. 

The classrooms were high and welhlighted, with many 
large windows, never either very clean or very dirty, which 
let in a flood of our uncompromisingly hritliaru Airan icari 
daylight upon the rows of little seat.s and desks screwed, like 
those of an ocean liner, immovably to the floor, as tlmugh al 
any moment the building was likely to emliark upon a cruise 
m stormy waters. 

Outwardly the rows of clean-faced. comfortaWy <lresHcd, 
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"well-shod American children, sitting in chairs, bore 
no resemblance to shaven-headed, barefooted little Ara- 
bian students, squatting on the floor, gabbling loud un- 
comprehended texts from the Koran; but the sight of 
Sylvia’s companions bending over their school-books with 
g'lazed, vacant eyes, rocking back and forth as a rhythmical 
aid to memorizing, their lips moving silently as they re- 
peated over and over, gabblingly, the phrases of the 
printed page, might have inclined a hypothetical visitor 
from Mars to share the bewildered amusement of the 
American visitors to Moslem schools. Sylvia rocked and 
twisted a favorite button, gabbled silently, and recited 
fl-uently with the rest, being what was known 2^ an apt 
and satisfactory pupil. In company with the other chil- 
dren she thus learned to say, in answer to questions, that 
seven times seven is forty-nine; that the climate of Brazil 
is hot and moist; that the capital of Arkansas is Little 
Rock ; and that through ” is spelled with three misleading 
and superfluous letters. 

What she really learned was, as with her mates, another 
matter — for, of course, those devouringly active little minds 
did not spend six hours a day in school without learning 
something incessantly. The few rags and tatters of book- 
information they acquired were but the merest fringes on 
tdie great garment of learning acquired by these public- 
school children, which was to wrap them about all their 
lives. What they learned during those eight years of sit- 
ting still and not whispering had nothing to do with the 
books in their desks or the lore in their teachers’ brains. 
The great impression stamped upon the wax of their 
minds, which became iron in after years, was democracy — 
SL crude, distorted, wavering image of democracy, like 
every image an ideal in this imperfect world, but in its 
essence a reflection of the ideal of their country. No 
European could have conceived how literally it was true 
that the birth or wealth or social position of a child made 
ixo diflference in the estimation of his mates. There were 
xxo exceptions to the custom of considering the individual 
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on his own merits. These merits were often tiueeriy emnigli 
imagined, a faculty for standing on his head rediumami: as 
much, or more, to a boy\s credit as the utmost bnliianer in 
recitation, or generosity of temperament, Init at hr 

was valued for something he himself ctudd iliK am! not fur 
any fortuitous incidents of birth and ftiilune. 

Furthermore there lay back of these hmr numlirt! 
dren, who shaped their world to this rcjuglr ami iradv uni. 
tation of democracy, their families, not so intimately kiiHwn 
to each other, of course, as the chiltlren themselves, hut 
still by no means unknown in their general eharaeie . 

four hundred American families who were, on the Wiinfr. 
industrious, law-abiding, who loved their ehildreii. wlni 
were quite tasteless in matters of art, am! *|infe stnunl 
though narrow in matters of morals, uttertv mediuiUr in 
intelligence and information, with no breadth ot imthnik 
in any direction; but wdio somehtnv livett their lives mA 
faced and conquered all the incredi!>le vicissitude, iU fliai 
Great Adventure, with an unconscious, cheerful Ifuii 
tude which many an acuter mind might have rnvtrd* 
them. 

It is possible that the personal kmnvledge of these lour 
hundred enduring family lives was, perhaps, the tmeU iin. 
portant mental ballast taken on by the children of i!ir iuin 
munity during their eight years’ cruise at schotil. t rttaiiily 
it was the most important for the sensitive, compiii'aird, 
impressionable little Sylvia Marshall, with her lairnf dis- 
taste for whatever lacked distinction ami eKternal gtace, 
and her passion for sophistication and elegance, which was 
to spring into such fierce life with the lieginning of her 
adolescence. She might renounce, as utterly as shr plrasrd, 
the associates of her early youth, but tlie kmnvledge of thrir 
existence, the acquaintance with their deep humanity, flit 
knowledge that they found life sweet ami worth living, all 
this was to be a part of the tissue of her firaiti forever, and 
was to add one to the conflicting elements wliitti hatllefl 
within her for the mastery during all the ekmtled. stotitn 
radiance of her youth. 
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The families which supplied the Washington Street 
School being ([uite stationary in their self-owned houses, 
few new pupils entered during the school-year. There was, 
consec[uently, (fuite a sensation on the day in the middle 
of March when the two Fingal girls entered, Camilla in the 

Fifth A ” grade, where Sylvia was, and Cecile in the 
third grade, in the next seat to JuditlFs. The girls them- 
selves were so different from other children in school that 
their arrival would have excited interest even at the begin- 
ning of school-year. C!oming, as they did, at a time 
when everyhotly knew by heart every detail of every one 
else’s appearance from hair-ribhon to shoes, these two 
beautiful exotics, in tlieir rich, plain, mourning dresses were 
vastly stared at. Sylvia’s impressionable eyes wa‘re espe- 
cially struck by the air of race and breeding of the new- 
comer in her class. Everything about the other child, from 
her heavy, black hair, |)atrician nose, and large dark eyes 
to her ex(iuisitely formed liatuls, white and well-carcd-for, 
seemetl to Sylvia perfecti<in itself. 

During recess site advanced to the new-comer, saying, 
with a bright smile: “ Areuh ycnt thirsty? Don't you want 
me to show you wliere the pump is? " She put out her hand 
as she spoke and took tlie slim white lingers in her own 
rough little hand, leading her new schoolmate along in 
silence, looking at her with an open interest. 

She had contkleutly expected amicable responsiveness in 
the other little girl, because her exiierience had been that 
her own frank frieiulliness nearly always was reflected 
back to her from others; Init she had not expected, or in- 
deed ever seen, such an ardent look of gratitude as burned 
in the other’s eyes. She sto[ipe<l, startled, uncomprehend- 
ing, as thougli lier companion had said .something unin- 
telligible, and felt tlie slim fingers in her hand close about 
her own in a tight clasp. “ You are so very kind to show 
me this pumf)A Iweatlied i,amilla sliyly. 'Fhe faint flavor 
of a foreign accent which, to Sylvia's ear, hung about these 
words, was the final touch of fascination for her. That in- 
stant she <lecided in her impetuous, enthusiastic heart that 
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Camilla was the most beautiful, sweetest, best-dressed, 
loveliest creature she had ever seen, or would ever see in 
her life; and she bent her back joyfully in the service of her 
ideal. She would not allow Camilla to piuni) ft)r herself, 
but flew to the handle with such energy that the white 
water gushed out in a flood, overflowing Camilla's cup, 
spattering over on her fingers, and sparkling on the sheer 
white of her hemstitched cuffs. This made them both 
laugh, the delicious silly laugh of childhood. 

Already they seemed like friends. “ I low <lo you pro- 
nounce your name ? ” Sylvia asked familiarly. 

“ Cam-eela Fingal,” said the other, looking up from her 
cup, her upper lip red and moist. She accented the sur- 
name on the last syllable. 

“What a perfectly lovely name!” cried Sylvia. “Mine 
is Sylvia Marshall.” 

“ That’s a pretty name too,” said Camilla, smiling. She 
spoke less timidly now, but her fawn-like eyes still kept 
their curious expression, half aitprehension, half hope. 

“ How old are you ? ” asked Sylvia. 

“ Eleven, last November.” 

“ Why, my birthday is in November, and I was eleven 
too! ” cried Sylvia. “I thought you must he older you're 
€0 tall.” 

Camilla looked down and said nothing. 

Sylvia went on : “ I’m crazy about the way you do your 
hair, in those twists over your ears. When 1 was stiuly- 
ing my spelling lesson, I was trying to figure out how 
you do it.” 

“Oh, I don’t do it. Mattice does it for us~~for Cecilc 
and me — Cecile’s my sister. She’s in the third grade.” 

“ Why, I have a sister in the third grade too ! ” ex- 
claimed Sylvia, much struck by this second propitious co- 
incidence. “ Her name is Judith and site’s a darling. 
Wouldn’t it be nice if she and Cecilc should he good friends 
too!” She put her arm about her new comrade’s waist, 
convinced that they were now intimates of long standing. 
They ran together to take their places at the soun<l of the 
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bfill I uil (lining tilt* it'st tit tlu* sessioti slit* sntiletl 

radiantly at tin* in'w C(init*r wlu'iu‘vt*r their eyes met. 

She plamieil m walk jart way htum* with her at nmm. 
but silt* was liflaiufil ftir a iiitimeiu hy the teacher, anti 
when slit* reat httl tlie titmf };ate, where "juilith was waitinj,' 
for her, f.uni'la was iuiwtie>e ia siglit ' jutlitli exiilainetl 
with seme .liOaviir that a surrey Itad heeii waitiii},' for 
the h'iii:; d s;irls ami tSiev had heeii driveti away. 

Sylvia fell iiUti a rhapanly over her new aftjitaiiitanee and 
fmuul tti her siirjirta* i it was always a sui|<iist* to Sylvia 
that Jmhth's tastes .md )uili,nitettls' so fremiently (littered 
from hersi that judith hy no tm-aus shared her entiiiisiasm. 
5he adniiited, Init a*, u h wete a tnaifet of no iini>ortanee. 
that ht.ili C.iniilla am! t V. ile were j.ietlv emuudo luit she 
leclared roundly tii.it t reilr wa-. a little sneak who had 
let out from file tir-.t to he " re.ii her’s pet," This title, in 
;he stiiidy* deiiioei.u'v id th»* |»iihlii‘ schools, means ahoiit 
,vhal ■■ syiaijihantic le kspitlle “ means m the vocahuhiry of 
idiilts, am! c.u ru-*, with n a eni*dnn)» vvei*;lit of odium 
vhieh can hardly evri he hied down. 

“ Judith, what make*, voii think so*" tried Sylvia, horri- 
ied at the epithet, 

i'he way she look , at 1 e.tehet ‘.he never takes her 
yes olT her, and jii-.t itimp-. to d.i whatever IV.icher says. 
Vntl tlit*ii slit* Ititjks ,ii evi'ivht.dv ‘.t* kind o M itretl '*.*ii she 
hoiijt'lit siu* w.ts ipiiii to l?f' hit over till* he. id every mniiite 
ml wa. so thanktul tti evetvhodv for not ilomy; tf Makes 
It* feel }UM tike doin' , 1 !" ‘leilaied Inditli, the .Xnyjlo- 
laxon. 

.Sylvia rectipni/ed a seornful ver-.ion «if the appealinif 
X|Ht**.sion vvhieh she h.ni found *.0 tom liuii* in t amilla, 
“Why. I think it’, ‘.wee! of theni to lot.k •.<•» When 
ley It" so avvfnllv* pietiv*, .tnd h.ivt* sm h i^ood t lollies and 
carriaiye -nu! evei vthiin; ! riiey mirthf he as nfiiek up as 
tiVthiiu; ! I think it’s just »n»e for tiiem to iie so sweet!” 
ersistei! Sylvi.! 

“I don't eat! it hein' sweet." .aid fnduh, *' fti watch 
cadter every minute and stiule alt over your face if she 
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looks at you and hold on to her hand when she’s talkin’ to 
you ! It’s silly ! ” 

They argued all the way home, and the lunch hour was 
filled with appeals to their parents to take si<les. Professor 
and Mrs. Marshall, always ready, although occasionally 
somewhat absent, listeners to school news, {)rofe.ssed them- 
selves really interested in tliese new scholars and quite 
perplexed by the phenomenon of two beautiful dark-eyed 
children, called Camilla and Cecile Fingdl. Juditli refused 
to twist her tongue to pronounce the last syllable accented, 
and her version of the name made it sound C'eltic. “ Per- 
haps their father is Irish and the mother Italian or Span- 
ish,” suggested Professor Marshall. 

Sylvia was delighted with this hypotlicsis, and cried out 
enthusiastically, “ Oh yes — Camilla looks Italian — like an 
Italian princess!” 

Judith assumed an incredulous and derisive e-xpre-ssion 
and remained silent, an achievement of self-control which 
Sylvia was never able to emulate. 

The Fingal girls continued to occupy a large si)ace in 
Sylvia’s thoughts and hours, and before long they hekl a 
unique position in the opinion of the scliot)!, which was 
divided about evenly between the extreme.s represented by 
Sylvia and Judith. The various accompli.shments of the 
new-comers were ground both for unea.sy admiration and 
su.spicion. They could sing like birds, and, what seemed 
like witchcraft to the unmusical little Americans alnjut 
them, they could sing in harmony as easily as they could 
carry an air. And they recited with fire, ease, an<l evident 
enjoyment, instead of with the show of groaning, unwilling 
submission to authority which it was eti([uette in the Wash- 
ington Street School to show before beginning to " speak 
a piece.” 

They were good at their books too, an<l altogether, with 
their quick docility, picturesqueness, and eagerness to pleast, 
were the delight of their teachers. In the fifth grade, 
Sylvia’s example of intimate, admiring friendshii) <lefinitely 
threw popular favor on the side of Camilla, who made every 
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ffort to disarm the liostility aroused by her too-numerous 
ifts of nature. She was ready to he friends vvitli the poor- 
it anti dullest eif the girls, never asked the important rules 
I any games, hitl rtitlier than put fiu'ward the high marks 
,ie receivetl in her sludies, and vvas lavish with her invita- 
ons to her sehoidmales to visit her at home. 

The outside of this lunise, whicli Mr. Idngal luul rented 
montli m so heftire wlien they first moveci t<i La Cliance» 
as like any one id many in tlie region: hut the interior 
iffered luilatily from those to which the <gher chiUlren 
ere acctisloiiitnl. for one thing there was no holy of 
le liouse/* Mrs, Idiigal having died a stmrt time before, 
amilla am! i’rcile could dt* esactty as they pleastnl,, anti 
tey gave the frrrtloin t»f the liouse aiul its eonteigs lavishly 
^ their lillie friends. In the kilclien %vaH an enormtnis old 
L'gro wtiman, always good naturetl, ahvays smelling of 
hiskey. Site kept tin hand a siip|.ity of the most mrllingly 
dieknis cakes and cookies, and her liberal motng '* Ideah, 
die, put ytf half in the ctiokirgah ami draw oitt wfiat 
)u lights on!‘' was ahvays thiiirtshetl in the faces of the 
’hoc'ilniates of the twa? daughters al the hfiuse. 

In the rest td’ the house, filled with dark, heavy, ilimly 
dning furniture. rrignr«I Matiice, another iild negro 
□man, tnii, unlike the p4ly» fat cook, yrlkiw and shrivelefl 
id silent. She it w‘as who arrayed i amtUe and C ‘ecile with 
aii unerring taste, and tier skilful okl hands brushed and 
“essed their tong black hair in artful twists and coils. 

Here, against their own backgroinnl, the two girls seemed 
ore at. tlirir rase and sluiwe«l more ^4ponlaneity Ilian at 
:hool. They w^rrr foinl tif dressing up '* and of iirganiz- 
f impromptu drafiiati/atioiis of the storirs of familiar 
Kiks, and slnnvri! a iialive ability for acting wdiich ex* 
aitied iheif success in rrcilatnnis, i luce when the fun wa$ 
‘ry rollickttig, C’artdlla brought out from a chisel a banfo 
id, tliriifiiiidiig on its sirtngs with skilful fingers, played a 
ngling arcoiiipaidiiietit to one of her songs. The other 
ale girls were flrlightril ami idamorrtl for mtire, but 
it it away giiickly with atinosi a frown on her nwrel 
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face, and for once in her life did not yield to their tlemands, 

“Well, I think more of her for that! ” rcmarketl Judith, 
when this incident was repeated to her by Sylvia, who cried 
out, “ Why, Judy, how hateful you are alwut i)Oor Camilla I ” 

Nothing was learned about the past history of tlic h'in- 
gals beyond the fact, dropped once by the cook, that they 
had lived in Louisiana before coining to la Chance, hut 
there were rumors, based on nothing at all. aiul everywhere 
credited, that their mother had been a Spanish-.'Vinerican 
heiress, disinherited by her family for marrying a Protes- 
tant. Such a romantic and picturcsi|ue Cement had never 
before entered the lives of the Washington .Street school- 
children. Once a bold and insen.sitive little girl, itching to 
know more of this story-book history, had broken the silence 
about Mrs. Fing/d and had a.sked Camilla biuutly, “ .Say, 
who was your mother, anyway?’’ 'I'he <|uc.stion liad been 
received by Camilla with whitening li(is and a (U-spenite 
silence — ended by a sudden loud burst of sobs, which tore 
Sylvia’s heart. “ You mean, horrid thing! ’’ she cried to the 
inquisitor. “ Her mother isn’t dead a year yet ! t 'amilla 
can’t bear to talk about her!” 

Once in a great while Mr. Fingal was visible, ;i bald, 
middle-aged man with a white, sad face, anti eyes that never 
smiled, although his lips often did when he .saw the dusters 
of admiring children hanging about his daughters. 

Judith held aloof from these gatherings at the Iniigal 
house, her prejudice against the girls never weakening, 
although Cecile as well as Camilla had won over altiiost all 
the other girls of her grade. Judith .showed tlie self con- 
tained indifference which it was her habit to feel abtnit mat- 
ters which did not deeply stir her, and made no further at- 
tempts to analyze or even to voice her animosity beyond 
saying once, when asked to go with them on a <h ive,’that 
she didn’t like their “ meechin’ w,ay.s,” -a vigorous .N'ew 
England phrase which she had picked up from her motlier. 

About a month after the Fingal girls entered sciuitd, the 
project of a picnic took form among the girls of the h’ifth A 
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rack. One of them luul an uiicie who lived three or four 
dies from town on a farm whicli was |)a.ssetl by the Inter- 
rban trolley line, and he tunl sent word that the chiUlren 
)ulch if they liketl, iiicnic in his maple wmals, which over- 
xng the brown waters of the pMpiota river, lliere was 
» be no recess that clay in Mve A., and tlie i^rade was to he 
.smissetl half ait hour earlier lhait usital. so that the girls 
mid go otil on the trolley in time to get the su|'jper ready, 
he farmer was to bring them back by muonliglit in his 
ly-wagoii. 

The jirospect seemed ideal hive A hummed with ex- 
tement and iiiiportance as the various prctvisums were 
jotted to the ditlrrent girls and the plans talked over, 
ylvia was to hring iananas rntiugh for the eriovd; one 
[the (krman- American girts, wlujse father kept a grocery- 
ore. firoiiiised pickles and tdives; three or fcmr together 
ere to make die sandvvichrs, ami ( amilla fungal was to 
-ing along a Ing bag of the famous rieh and be-raisined 
Kjkies that Uveel in the ** cookie -jab." Sylvia, wlm always 
ijoyed prodigiously iHitli in anficipalitm and in reality any 
#cial event, coiihl svurwly contain heiself as the time tlrew 
Mr with every proS|iect ot lair weather. 

The mtirning of die day w-as cleat ami tine, a perfect e?c 
iiple of early spring, widi silvery pearls showing on 
it tips of the red fwtg osiet's. atid iHisny willows gleam- 
g gray along the niargms iif ''avaiupy plaee**. Sylvia ami 
iditli felt theriisr!ve‘'» one wifti this upward sm-ge of new 
fe. dliey ran tti sclitail fogrdirr, kuighing aloud for no 
Mson. racing and skipjitnit hie a i'oupir of spring lamlm* 
leir minds ami hearts as crv'da! cirar td any shadow as die 
ik"bli.ie, sfudiiig' skv ab«*vr thrni. The rising sap beat in 
leir young Itodies as wr!! as m the t»eeeli trees tlirmigli 
Inch they scainperanl whirling tlieir sehoo! books at dir 
kI of their straps, and shouting aloud to hear die stpurrers 
^tulaiit, ciiattrrifig answer- 

When they came wtdiin sight and hearirgg of tlm sclioot 
QUHe, their fifatiised ears ilrtrcfed i although with no hini 
f forcliocling) dial f»oiiirdiiii|; uniBual Inul happenetl, dlie 
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children were not running about and screaming, but stand' 
ing with their heads close together, talking, and talking, and 
talking. As Judith and Sylvia came near, several ran to 
meet them, hurling out at them like a hard-tlung stone: 

Say — what d’ye think? Those Fingal girls are niggers! 

To the end of her life, Sylvia would never forget the rend- 
ing shock of disillusion brought her by these blunt words. 
She did not dream of disbelieving them, or of underestimat- 
ing their significance. A thousand confirmatory details leaped 
into her mind : the rich, sweet voices— the dramatic ability 
— the banjo — the deprecatory air of timidity— the self-con- 
scious unwillingness to take the leading iJosition to which 
their talents and beauty gave them a right. Yes, of course 
it was true ! In the space of a heartbeat, all her romantic 
Italian imaginings vanished. She continued to walk for- 
ward mechanically, in an utter confusion of mind. 

She heard Judith asking in an astonished voice, ** Why, 
what makes you think so?” and she listened with a tor- 
tured attention to the statement vouchsafed in an excited 
chorus by a great many shrill little voices that the hdngals’ 
old cook had taken a little too much whiskey for once and 
had fallen to babbling at the grocery-store before a highly 
entertained audience of neighbors, about the cndle.ss pere- 
grinations of the Fingal family in search of a locality where 
the blood of the children would not be sus[)ccte(l ■ “ an" 
theah motheh, fo’ all heh good looks, second cousin to 
Mattice ! ” she had tittered foolishly, gathering up her l)asket 
and rolling tipsily out of the store. 

W ell — ” said Judith, did you ever!” She was evi- 
dently as much amazed as her sister, but Sylvia felt with a 
sinking of the heart that what seemed to her the real signifi- 
cance of the news had escaped Judith. 

The Five A girls came trooping up to Sylvia.—** Of 
course we can’t have Camilla at the picnic.’"- My uncle 
wouldn’t want a nigger there.”—** We’ll have to tell her she 
can’t come.” 

Sylvia heard from the other groups of children about 
them snatches of similar talk. — ** Anybody might lia** known 
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spot where she would not have to think about it, where it 
could not make her unhappy, where her heart would stop 
beating so furiously. What had she ever done to have such 
a horrid thing happen in her world ! She had been as much 
repelled by Judith’s foaming violence as by any other ele- 
ment of the situation. If she could only get away ! Livery 
sensitive nerve in her, tuned to a graceful and comely 
order of life, was rasped to anguish by the ugliness of it 
all. Up to the moment Camilla came running to her i)lace 
• — this had been the dominant impulse in the extreme con- 
fusion of Sylvia’s mind. 

But at the sight of Camilla she felt bursting up through 
this confusion of mind, and fiercely attacking her instinct of 
self-preservation, a new force, unsuspected, terribly alive—., 
sympathy with Camilla — Camilla, with her dog-like, timid^, 
loving eyes — Camilla, who had done nothing to deserve un- 
happiness except to be born — Camilla, always uneasy with 
tragic consciousness of the sword over her head, and now 
smiling brightly with tragic unconsciousness that it was 
about to fall. Sylvia’s heart swelled almost unendurably. 
She was feeling, for the first time in her life consciously, the 
two natures under her skin, and this, their first open 
struggle for the mastery of her, was like a knife in her 
side. 

She sat during the morning session, her eyes on the 
dock, fearing miserably the moment of dismissal at noon, 
when she must take some action — she who only longed to 
run away from discord and dwell in peace. Her mind 
swung, pendulum-like, from one extreme of feeling to an- 
other. Every time that Camilla smiled at her across the 
heads of the other children, sullenly oblivious of their 
former favorite, Sylvia turned sick with shame and pity. 
But when her eyes rested on the hard, hostile faces which 
made up her world, the world she had to live in, the world 
which had been so full of sweet and innocent happiness for 
her, the world which would now be ranged with her or 
against her according to her decision at noon, she was over- 
come by a panic at the very idea of throwing her single self 
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thy nKifiy^iradn! tyrant With an unsfHMkalile 
ror she kini^etl tti feel the safe walls <if ecmfnnnity alKiiit 
*. There was a haltle with tlrawn swawds in the heart cif 
‘ little girl trying tihiuily la see where the n came in 

Fhe ch»ek erept tin. past eleven, Itiwanls twelve. Sylvia 
:! crime In m* dri’iskni. She cijultt emtie tti ntj tleeisinn! 
e felt lierseif etniseitiiisly In he iiiiatile tci enpe with the 
sis. Site was itHi sniall loti weak, nni ‘^trinkiiig, In make 
rself irnii. atnl resist an tivri'whrlnung fmve. 

It was five iiiiiuifes uf twelve. Tlie untet' was given tn 
t away hnnks aiu! penei!:. in the *!esks. Sylvia's liaiukH 
-mliksl SCI that she ciiiiki !iai*!!v elnse tiw IkT 
“Ikirii!** >ai4 the Iraeher, in her tiietl, meehanieal vniee. 
a* chiklren inrnrtl lurtl shnes «>nt intn the 

]f, llieir eyes nienaeiipp v eii t 'anulla, 

“Rise!’’ Like a e«nev *4 |sirlrt«ler, they all stutal itp, 
etching. Iwisiing ilaar htniies, siilt aiul turpul after llie 
ig lunirs nf iiiunntiilitv . 

“Pass!’* ilatfeiiiig i'erl a!! nvrr the huilfling began 
iving aliing itie aislrs ainl tuwar«h» the elHakrunms. 
:Try tme sei/nl his *nvn wtaps with a pratiiseil s?iate!n am! 
HSeil nil, still in line, nvn the dusty wtHiden tlnurs <4 the 
Ik tlnwn the ill hiult. rr aiiuidiui: staits, ttui fn the play- 
rnuul nut tn Sylvui's iudra!. 

As s!ie cause util hlinkuiglv int«i the strang spring suti- 
hk she still had reached f»ri dinauMn. Her impulse was 
nun as fa.sf as s!ir i/’tiiihT mst it» the gate and tlnwn 
e street hnme ^ llul asi«ithrr impulse hekt her hack. 
ie lines were hreakiin** up. t aiiiira was turning akiiir 
itli a siaile fn speak fn her. Malevtilrfif rve% were fixed tm 
cm frniti ail ssd,rs, Svivia felt her ifultvi’ann mnnni in a 
:Eid alwHil h.er, like hhiulinip si-alding steam, 

And then, there hrfntr her. sftiud tutlitli. her prtmd dark 
tie face set in an angrv senH-!, her arm at^nU C rcile Mn- 
Ts tieek, 

Svlvia never cciiild think wdiat she waaild have dune if 
iclith had rint tiren tlirrr Imi ihrn. Jmlith <me <$f the 
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formative elements of her life— as much as was the food 
she ate or the thoughts she had. What she did was to turn 
as quickly and unhesitatingly as though she had always 
meant to do it, put her arm through Camilla's and draw 
her rapidly towards the gate where the surrey waited. 
Judith and Cecile followed. The crowds of astonished, and 
for the moment silenced, children fell back before them. 

Once she had taken her action, Sylvia saw that it was the 
only one possible. But she was upheld by none of the tra- 
ditional pride in a righteous action, nor by a raging single- 
mindedness like Judith's, who stalked along, her little fists 
clenched, frowning blackly to right and left on the other 
children, evidently far more angry with them than sym- 
pathetic for Cecile. Sylvia did not feel angry with any one, 
She was simply more acutely miserable than she had evei 
dreamed possible. The distance to the surrey seemed end- 
less to her. 

Her sudden rush had taken Camilla so completely by sun 
prise that not until they were at the gate did she catch her 
breath to ask laughingly: ''What in the world's tlie matter 
with you, Sylvia? You act so queer!” 

Sylvia did not answer, every nerve bent on getting Camilla 
into safety, but a little red-headed boy from the second 
grade, who could scarcely talk plainly, burst out chantingly, 
pointing his dirty forefinger at Camilla: 

" Nigger, nigger, never die, 

Black face and shiny eye, 

Curly hair and curly toes — 

Thafs the way the nigger goes!” 

There was a loud laugh from the assembled children. 

Camilla wavered as though she had been struck. Her 
lovely face turned ashy-gray, and she looked at Sylvia with 
the eyes of one dying. 

From the deepest of her nature, Sylvia responded to that 
look She forgot the crowd,— boldly, unafraid, beside her- 
self with pity, she flung her arms about her friend's neckv 
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ling t!ie whilr face mi her shnuklen Judith ran up, 
izlng with rage, aiul at iamtlla’H arm. ** l)an*t 

/e in! r)ciii*l give in ! '' stir scrramcHl. Iknxi cry ! Don’t 
' cm see you care! Sa^^s Vm hack, why <km*t ytni? Hit 
at little Ihw over the Iirai!! Sass tlieni Imck. wtiy ikm’t 
u ? ** 

But Camilla <mly sluitik her head veiumumtly ami slirank 
iray into the carriage, lillle iVcitr stumbling after, the 
ent tears streaiiiing down her face, llie tvvn clasped each 
her, and the surrey drove t|uickty away, leaving the Mar- 

all girls staiiiling on t!m curie 

Judith turned aiouud and laced the crtjwds <if enemies 
-ck of theiin Masly ohl things! she crietl. sticking tint 
►r tongue at them, She was answered hy a yell, at which 
le made another face atid walketl away, ptdhng Sylvia with 
‘f. hViir a few steps they were hdltswrd !iy s<ime small hoys 
ho yelknt in eluirus : 

"Judith's mad ami Tin gknh 
And I know' what’!! [dra^e her: 

A tH'illte <d‘ rvine ti% make her shine, 

Am! two tittle tuggers i<i stpier/e her! 

'hey were liegiiming this iinmrfntn'iaUy old chant over again 
‘hen Indith turned and ran tack fowartls them with a 
■hite, terrilde face id wralli. At tiir ^ught they scatterrtl 
ke seared eliH’krns. 

Jmtith W'as so angry tliat '^hr wa'‘-* sliivrritig all t»vrr her 
mil hoi'ly, and she kr|a tepraiing at mtervals, in a suffo* 
ited vtdee : " Na-Niv tihl ihingH! ju'd waif till I tel! my 
ither and mother ! “ 

As ttiey passetl under llir iierch frees, if seemed to Sylvia 
physical imiso'ssibilily that <mly that morntm: they iuid 
aced anti scaiiifirfed ahuig, W‘}nrhng Itirir school books and 
lugliiitip 

They ran irilo the littiise, cathnu for their {arenis in me* 
ited vfiices, amt pouring out incolierrfU e^iclamatioiiH. 
Sylvia cried a lillle al. the committing sight of her mother's 
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face and was taken up on Mrs. Marshall's lap and closely 
held. Judith never cried ; she had not cried even when she 
ran the sewing-machine needle through her tliumb; but 
when infuriated she could not talk, her stammering grow- 
ing so pronounced that she could not get out a word, and it 
was Sylvia who told the facts. She was astonished to find 
them so few and so quickly stated, having been under the 
impression that something of intense and painful excitement 
had been happening every moment of the moniing. 

But the experience of her parents supplied the tragic back^ 
ground of strange, passionate prejudice which Sylvia could 
not phrase, and which gave its sinister meaning to iier briefly 

told story: and so Judith and I walked with them out 

to the gate, and then that little Jimmy Cohalan yelled out, 
' nigger — nigger ’ — you know " 

Judith broke in, her nostrils distended, And they never 
sassed back, or hit anybody or anything— just crumpled up 
and cried 1 ” 

Sylvia was aghast with bewilderment. Why, I thought 
you were on their side I " 

''Well, I am!'' asserted Judith, beginning to slammer 
again. "But I don't have to like 'em any better, do I — 
because I get mad when a 1-1-lot of mean, n-nasty girls that 

have b-b-b-been s-s-spongin’ off She stopped, balked 

by her infirmity, and appealed to her parents with a silent 
look of fury. 

" What shall we do, Mother? " asked Sylvia desj)airingly, 
looking up into her mother's face from the comfortable 
shelter of her long, strong arms. Mrs. Marshall looked 
down at her without speaking. It occurred to Sylvia dis- 
quietingly that her mother’s expression was a little like 
Judith's. But when Mrs. Marshall spoke it was only to 
say in her usual voice : 'f Well, the first thing to do is to 
have something to eat. Whatever else you do, don’t let a 
bad condition of your body interfere with what’s going on 
in your mind. Lunch is getting cold— and don't talk about 
trouble while you're eating. After you're through, Father'll 
tell you what to do." 
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Professor Mai hltall made a j'esttire of dismay. ** Goat! 

Lord* Ilarhara. dcm*t pur it tifT mi me!*' 

His wife Ifwikeil at him witli smoldering eyes. ** I cer- 
tainly have nothing to say tiiat wimid l»e fit for children to 
hear!" she said in an energetic tone, beginning to serve 
the haketi beans, which were the main tiisli for the day. 

After the meal always gather hasty because of the cliil- 
clren's short iiiioiidiour, S>dvia aiul Judith went to sit on 
their father’s knees, white he jntt an arm about each and, 
looking frciin one serioiiH expectanl face to tlte other, began 
his explanation He cirared his throat, ami hesitate*! before 
beginning, and had none of his usuaS fluency as he went on. 
What he tiiuiUy said was : ** Welt, clublren, yoidve stumbled 
into almut the liardest problem there is in this country, and 
the honest tniiti is that we diiii't any of us know what's 
right to do atwHit it. dlie sort of tliing that*s just happener! 
in tlie WashitigUni Strref School is likely to haffpen 'most 
anywltere, and it‘s im harder on these poor little playmates 
of yours tliaii mi all coUirrd pruple. Hut it's awfully hart! 
on tliern all. 'riir best we can do is to Impe iliat after a 
great many people have lived anfl died, all trying to dti 
their best, maylie folks ui!! liavr learned how to manage 
better. course, if grown men and wtnnen don't kmuv 
how to lielp fnattrrs, you little girls can't expect to fix 
things either. All you t'an *1(» is Ui go cm being nice t«i 
Camilla and 

Juditli broke in here hotly, You d<»n*t mean we oughtn't 
to do something abtutl the girts tiring so mean in them- 
not letting i’amilla ipi to the pit'iiu' am! 

“What iuntid you do asked her father quietly, ** that 
would make things any lirftrr bir iamilia' If you were 
forty fillies as strong as you are, you couldn't make the 
other girls uniHt c arnilta at the picnic. It would only sjioil 
the fiicnic amt wouldn't lirip c anidla a fat." Hrofessor 
Marshall mrdttale«! a imiiiirnt, and went on, ** t tf course 
Fm proud ctf my lilt'r daughlm’s for being kind to friemh 
who are miliappy through no fault of theirs** (Sylvia 
winced at this, and thought rif ctififessing that she was very 
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near running away and leaving Camilla to her fate) , and 
I hope youll go on being as nice to your unfortunate 
friends as ever 

Judith said : '' They aren't friends of mine ! I don't like 
them ! " 

As not infrequently happened, something about Judith's 
attitude had been irritating her father, and he now said 
with some severity, Then it's a case where Sylvia’s loving 
heart can do more good than your anger, though you evi- 
dently think it very fine of you to feel that ! " 

Judith looked down in a stubborn silence, and Sylvia 
drooped miserably in the consciousness of receiving un- 
deserved praise. She opened her mouth to explain her 
vacillations of the morning, but her moral fiber was not 
equal to the effort. She felt very unhappy to have Judith 
blamed and herself praised when things ought to have been 
reversed, but she could not bring herself to renounce her 
father's good opinion. 

Professor Marshall gave them both a kiss and set them 
down. It’s twenty minutes to one. You’d better run 
along, dears,” he said. 

After the children had gone out, his wife, who had pre^ 
served an unbroken silence, remarked dryly, “ So that’s the 
stone we give them when they ask for bread.” 

Professor Marshall made no attempt to defend himself. 

My dim generalities are pretty poor provender for lionest 
children’s minds, I admit,” he said humbly, but what else 
have we to give them that isn’t directly contradicted by 
our lives? There's no use telling children something that 
they never see put into practice.” 

It’s not impossible, I suppose, to change our lives,” 
suggested his Vv^ife uncompromisingly. 

Professor Marshall drew a great breath of dishearten- 
ment. '' As long as I can live without thinking of that 
element in American life — it’s all right. But when anything 
brings it home — like this today — I feel that the mean com- 
promise we all make must be a disintegrating moral force 
in the national character. I feel like gathering up all of you, 
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4iid going away away frum the intolerable <|ucstion — to 
Euroiie ami earning the family living by giving luiglish 
lessons ! ” 

Mrs. Marshall erietl out, *' It makes me feel like going 
out right here in I, a C hance with a bomb in one haml ami a 
rifle in the other ! " 

From which tlift’ercnce of impression it may perhaps be 
seen that the two tlisputants were resiH'ctivcly the father 
ami mother of Sylvia ami Jmlith. 

Mrs. Marshall rose anrl began clearing away the luncheon 
dishes. As she ilisappeare<l intti the kitehen, she paused a 
moment iK-himl the dtHir, a grim, invisible voiee, remarking, 
“And vvliat we shall do is. of course, simply nothing at 
all!” 


CHAPTER VIII 
SABOTAGE 

Sylvia and Judith walked to school in a profound silence. 
Sylvia was shrinking with every nerve from the ordeal of 
facing again those four hundred hostile faces: from the new 
and painful relations with her playmates which lay before 
her. She was now committed irrevocably to the cause of 
the Fingals, and she felt a terrified doubt of having enough 
moral strength to stick to that position. 

For the moment the problem was settled by their arriv- 
ing at the schoolhouse almost too late. The lines were Just 
marching into the building, and both girls barely slipi)ed into 
their places in time. . Sylvia noticed with relief that Camilla 
was absent. 

All the Five A girls had paper bags or pasteboard boxes, 
and in the air of the Five A cloakroom was a strong smell 
of vinegar. Gretchen Schmidt’s pickles had begun to soak 
through the bag, and she borrowed the cover of a box to set 
them in. These sounds and smells recalled the picnic to 
Sylvia’s mind, the picnic to which she had been looking 
forward with such inexpressible pleasure. I''or an instant 
she was aghast to think that she had forgotten her bananas, 
tied up all ready at home on the sideboard. But the next 
instant she thought sadly that she proliably would not be 
welcome at the picnic. She went to her seat and sat for- 
lorn through the changing lessons of the afternoon. 

The teacher ground out the half-hour lessons wearily, her 
eyes on the clock, as unaware of the crisis in her class as 
though she were in another planet. At four o’clock Sylvia 
filed out with the other children to the cloakroom, but there 
was not the usual quick, practised grab, each for his own be- 
longings. The girls remained behind, exclaiming and 

gr 
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lamenting. Such a claincir arcise that the teacher came hur- 
ryin^^ in, anxiiuis ftir the refnitathm fnr gmul Ijchavior of 
her class. C kitiil lieluaviur in the Washingttm Street Schnnh 
as in a peiuteiiliary, was gaie^cct by the degree nf silence anti 
immobility achieveil by the inmates. 

Tim girls ran In Miss Miller, crying tuit. ''StnnelKKly’s 
stolen our lunchrs, ^- we left them here^-- all uur boxes and 
things- and they're all gone-- ! ** 

Sylvia hung t»ack in the diuir tc» the sehnolronm, apart 
from the cithers, half relirvec! by the unexpected event which 
diverted afletifinn fioin her. 

One ill the htws who hat! gone ahead in tlie line now 
came back, a large ctifumber >UH'k in the corner of his 
month like a fat. gremi cigar, He* announced with evident 
satisfaction in tlie ipHs' riii^forlune that the* steps were 
strewn willi pickles. The bag must have burst eruirely as 
they were being cariied dow'iisfairs. (iretclcen Sciuniclt be® 
gan t<» weep, 'Md! ibein gfiod piOvles ! *‘ c hir of the 
girls flew at the boy wIhj In’ougbt tiie lead news, '' ! jttst 
het you did it yourself, jiniiny Weaver, y<m an* f‘h“ank Ken- 
re^ly. Von boys writ* frta«l anyhow iieiatuse we di«ln*t ask 
you to eotiie to fhe pitmic ** 

Jitntnv*s face asstinir«l tb.e onrst unmistakaldy genuine 
exfiressitit! of a-aojusltniful and agg*"k’vefl innoceiu’e. *' Xw. 
yoidre off yer ba-a*! I wouldn't ha* gone to your darned old 
picnic an' wasn't I in the room every minute this after- 
noon ? ** 

** No, you weren't von weren't^** More of the girls had 
come to the attack, and mnv daiicetl about the lioy, linriing 
accusaiitins at liiiii. ** \*ou got excused to get a drink of 
water! And so. did IVtr bhilirrts! Xhni did it then! You 
did it then! You ilid 

^Mbisli, iiuldrrn! Not so loud!** said Miss Miller, 

Foil'll htitr l/ic Vrim'ipai dmvn her^r* 

At tills frrriblr threat the rtiildrerg in spite of their heal, 
lowered their voices, jiimiiv was beginning an angry, half- 
alarmed jirofe-a . Awa *fwas a tiamp must lua' got in an* 
saw-^ ■" wdirn hr w,as pushed out t»f tlir way by a small, 
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vigorous hand. Judith Marshall walked in, her face very 
pale. She was breathing hard, and through her parted lips, 
as though she had been running fast, her small white teeth 
showed like those of an enraged squirrel. I threw your 
picnic things in the river/’ she said. 

The older children recoiled from this announcement, and 
from the small, tense figure. Even the teacher kept her 
distance, as though Judith were some dangerous little ani- 
mal. 

‘'What in the world did you do that for? ” she asked in 
a tone of stupefaction. 

“ Because they are n-n-nasty, mean things,” said Judith, 
“ and if they weren’t going to let C-C-Camilla go to the 
picnic, I wasn’t going to let them have any picnic ! ” 

The teacher turned around to Sylvia, now almost as 
white as her sister, and said helplessly, “Sylvia, do you 
know what she’s talking about ? ” 

Sylvia went forward and took Judith’s hand. She was 
horrified beyond words by what Judith had done, but Judith 
was her little sister. “Yes, ma’am,” she said, to Miss 
Miller’s question, speaking, for all her agitation, quickly 
and fluently as was her habit, though not very coherently. 
“ Yes, ma’am, I know. Everybody was saying this morning 
that the Fingals’ mother was a negro, and so the girls 
weren’t going to invite Camilla to the picnic, and it made 
Judith mad.” 

“ Why, she didn’t know Camilla very well, did she ? ” 
asked the teacher, astonished. 

“ No, ma’am,” said Sylvia, still speaking quickly, although 
the tears of fright were beginning to stand in her eyes. “It 
just made her mad because the girls weren’t going to in- 
vite her because she didn’t think it was anyhow het 
fault.” 

'' Whose cried the teacher, completely lost. 

“ Camilla’s,” quavered Sylvia, the tears beginning to fall 

There was a pause. “ Well — I never I ” exclaimed the 
teacher, whose parents had come from New England. She 
was entirely at a loss to know how to treat this unprece- 
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dented situatiiin, ant! like citlier luaentates with a k>n|^ habit 
of art>itrary autlic..irit}% she covered tier perplexity with a 
smart slunv of decisitin. ** \h,nt ehiUlren riglit straight 
home, along t»ut cif the hnihling this minuted' slie com- 
manded. Yon know you’re luit allowe<l to loiter around 
after schotddioiirs. Sylvia and Judith, stay here. Pm 
going to itike you up ia ikt* /Vbiei/»u/\t‘ office,*' 

The girls and Jimmy \\h*aver ran clattering down the 
stairs* in an agreeably hrealhtess state of excitement. la 
their opiriitin the awfuhtess of tlie situation had l)een ade- 
quatedy recogni/ec! liy the teacher ami signaled liy the 
equally awful exprdiertt of a visit to the Priucipars office, 
the last resort in the case c.d the rarely (jccurring insulK’irdi- 
nale hoy. 

Because Miss 'Miller hatl not the least itlea what t'O say in 
an event so far emt of the usual routine, she talked a great 
deal during the trip through the empty halls arid staircases 
np to the Principal's office on the tcjp floor: chieily to the 
effect that as many years as she had taught, never !iad 
she encountered such a had little girl as Judith. Jutlith 
received thi^ in sf^my silence, hut Sylvia's tears fell fast. 
All the years <jf her tlothle school existence liad trained her 
in the liahit liorror' at insuhordination above every other 
crime. Site ftdt as disgracetl as though Jmlith had been 
caught stealing, iHultaps more so. 

Miss ^'filler knocked at the door; the Princijiah stoofung 
ami hollow chested, opened it ami stocal confronting with 
tired, kind eyes the Uio hehu-e him the severe wmtum, 
with her pathetic, prematurely tihl face amt starved flat lioily, 
the pretty little girl hanging down her head and weeping, 
tlie smaller chihl who gave him one black defiant look 
ami then ga/ed past him out of the wimhtw. 

** Well, Miss Miller he asked. 

** Pve tiroughf y<iu a case tiiat I don't know what to do 
with,’* she tiegati, ** Tliis is jmlitlt Marshall, in the third 
grade, and she ban just ihine one td the naughlirsi things 
I ever hearti of - ■ ■’’* 

When she hatl liiuihed her recital, ** How tlo you knew 
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this child did it?” asked Mr. Bristol, always his first ques- 
tion in cases between teachers and pupils. 

“ She was so brazen as to come right back and tell us so,” 
said Miss Miller, her tone growing more and more con- 
demnatory. 

Judith’s face, capable of such rare and positive beauty, 
had now shut down into a hard, repellent little mask of hate. 
Mr. Bristol looked at her for a moment in silence, and then 
at Sylvia, sobbing, her arm crooked over her face, hiding 
everything but her shining curls. “ And wliat has this little 
girl to do with anything ? ” he asked. 

''This is Sylvia Marshall, Judith’s sister, and of course 
she feels dreadfully about Judith’s doing such a dreadful 
thing,” explained Miss Miller inelegantly. 

Mr. Bristol walked back to his desk and sat down. 
" Well, I think I needn’t keep you any longer, iMiss Miller,” 
he said. "If you will just leave the little girls here for a 
while perhaps I can decide what to do about it.” 

Thus mildly but unmistakably dismissed, the teacher 
took her departure, pushing Sylvia and Judith inside the 
door and shutting it audibly after her. She was so tired 
as she walked down the stairs that she ached, and site 
thought to herself, " As if things weren’t hard enough with- 
out their going and being naughty — — ! ” 

Inside the room there was a moment’s silence, filled al- 
most palpably by Sylvia’s quivering alarm, and !)y Jiulith’s 
bitter mental resistance. Mr. Bristol drew out a liig hook 
from the shelf over his desk and held it out to Sylvia, “ I 
guess you all got pretty excited about thi.s, didn’t you?” 
he said, smiling wisely at the child, " You and your sister 
sit down and look at the pictures in this for a while, till 
you get cooled off, and then I’ll hear all about it,” 

Sylvia took the book obediently, and drew Judith to a 
chair, opening the pages, brushing away her tears, and try- 
ing to go through the form of looking at the illustrations, 
which were of the birds native to the region. In sjate of 
her emotion, the large, brightly colored [lictu^-s did force 
their way through her eye to her brain, instinct in every 
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fiber with the modern hatiit of taking in impressions from 
rhe printetl page; and for years afterwards she could have 
toUl the names of llie Inrtls they saw during tliat long, still 
half-hour, hi’iiken by no sound hut the tap-tap-tap of Mr, 
BristoFs tvjwwriten He tlid ncU once look towanis them. 
This was fiartly a matter of policy, and partly because he 
was trying tiesperateiy to get a paper written for the next 
Conventicui of Puldic School Principals, which he was to 
address on the ** Study of Arithmetic in the Seventh (trade/' 
He hat! very fixed am! hurning ideas about the teaching of 
arithmetic in the seventh grade, which he longed with a true 
lH*lirver*s fervetr tci see adoigci! hy all the sdiools in the 
country. He <iften sait! that if they would only do so, the 
study of arithmetic would he revolutioniml in a decade, 

jiKlith sat hesitle her sister, not pretending to look at the 
iKKik, altliough. the rigidity id her face insensibly softened 
somewhat in the eonlagitnis ifulet t»f the room. 

When they had turned over the last jiage and shut the 
hcHik. Mr. P»ris!iil faeetl them again, leaning hack in Im 
swive!n1sair, and said: '' Nenv, chiltlren- all <|uiet ? ( hu* of 
yciu begin at the beginning ami tell tne how* it happened/' 
Juiiitl/s lips shut tijgetlier in a hard line, so Sylvia lK*gan, 
surprised tu find lirr nerves steatlied and calrneil by the 
silent ha'fdiiuu' <d inaction hack <if her. She told how they 
were met that morning by the news, how the children 
sliouled after C amilla as she got intcj the carriage, hem' the 
love A girls had ilecideel to exclmle her frenn the picnic, 
how angry Jmlith had been, ami then ■ -then— she knew no 
more to tell hryoml the hare fact of Jmlith’s passionate 
misdeed. 

Mr. Bristol began to cross-examine Jtidith in short, ctuiet 
sentences. What made ycni think of throwing tlte things 

into the river ? ** 

** I was afraid they'd get them hack somehow if I <lich/t/' 
said jmlilh. as if staling a srlf^-evident argument. 

** Wfiere did you go to tlirow them in? I'o the Monroe 

Street liridge?** 

"'No. ! dhiri't have time to go so far, I just went down 
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through Randolph Street to the bank and there was a boat 
there tied to a tree, and I got in and pushed it out as far as 
the rope would go and dropped the things in from the other 
end.” 

Sylvia caught her breath in terror at this recital. The 
Piquota river ran swift and turbid and deep between high 
banks at that point. “ Weren’t you afraid to venture out in 
a boat all by yourself? ” asked the man, looking at Judith’s 
diminutive person. 

Yes, I was,” said Judith unexpectedly. 

Mr. Bristol said Oh ” and stood in thought for a 

moment. Some one knocked on the door, and he turned 
to open it. At the sight of the tall figure standing there in 
his pepper-and-salt suit, Sylvia's heart gave a great Inmnd 
of incredulous rapture. The appearance of a merciful 
mediator on the Day of Judgment could not have given her 
keener or more poignant relief. She and Judith both ran 
headlong to their father, catching his hands in theirs, cling- 
ing to his arms and pressing their little botlies against his. 
The comfort Sylvia felt in his mere physical jiresence was 
inexpressible. It is one of the pure golden emotions of 
childhood, which no adult can ever recover, save perhaps a 
mystic in a moment of ecstatic contemplation of tlte |Knver 
and loving-kindness of his God. 

Professor Marshall put out his hand to the Principal, 
introducing himself, and explained that lie and his wife liad 
been a little uneasy when the children had not returned 
from school. Mr. Bristol shook the other's hantl, saying 
that he knew of him through mutual accjuaintances ancl 
assuring him that he could not have come at a more oppor- 
tune moment, '' Your little daughter has given me a hard 
nut to crack. I need advice.” 

Both men sat down, Sylvia and Judith still close to their 
father's side, and Mr. Bristol told what had happened in a 
concise, colorless narration, ending with Juditli's exploit with 
the boat. ''Now what would you do in my place he 
said, like one proposing an insoluble riddle. 

Sylvia, seeing the discussion going on in such a quiet, con- 
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vcrsational totie, ventured in a small voice the suggestion 
that Judith had done well to confess, since that had saved 
others from suspicion, The girls were sure that Jimmy 
Weaver had done it.’* 

“Was that why you came back and told?** asked Pro- 
fessor Marshall. 

“ NoT said Judith Iduntly, ** I never thought of that. I 
wanteil to be sure they knew why it happened.** 

The two men exclianged glances, IVofessor Marshall 
said: Didn’t you understand me when I told you at noon 
that even if you could make the girls let Camilla go to the 
picnic, she wouldn’t have a goo<i time? Yon couldn’t make 
them like to have her?** 

“ Yes, I uiuiersItHHl all right/* said Judith, looking straight 
at her fattier, ** but if she coidtln*t have a good time-'-and 
no fault of hers' ■ I wasn’t goitig to let them have a good 
time either. I wasn’t trying to make them want her. I was 
trying to gel even with them! ** 

Prolesscir Marshall looked stern. ** That is just what I 
feareii, Judith, ami that liateful spirit is the !iad thing about 
the wliole business/* He turnetl to the Princijial : “ How 
many girls wvre going to the picnic ?“ 

The other, with a whle gesture, <Iisavowed any knowl- 
edge of the matter. “ i hiud I leavens ! how slumhl 1 know ? ** 

Sylvia counted rapidly. “ hourteen/' she said. 

“ Well, Mr. Bristol, how would this do for a pimishment? 
Judith has worked in varicjus ways, digging up dandelions 
from t!ie lawn, weetling t!cjwerd»eds, running errands^-yoii 
know— ■■■all the things chihlren «li> and she has a little nKjre 
than live dollairs in her inm savingsdiank. that she lias been 
savtfig for more tlian a year to liny a eollie ini|)py. Would 
you be salisftetl if she took that mfiney, tliviiled it into four- 
teen parts, and Icaik it herself in \m%im to each of tlie 
girls ? ** 

During this pniposa! Juditl/s face had taken on an expres- 
sion of uller dismay. Slie looked mt»re childlike, more like 
her years than at any moment during the interview. “ C )h, 
pitiher! “ she implore«l liim, with a deep note of entreaty. 
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He did not look at her, but over her head at the Prin- 
cipal, who was rising from his chair with every indication of 
relief on his face. ‘^Nothing could be better/’ he said. 
''That will be just right— every one will be satisfied. And 
ril just say for the sake of discipline that little Judith shan’t 
come back to school till she has done her penance. Of 
course she can get it all done before supper-time tonight. 
All our families live in the vicinity of the school” He 
^ras shaking Professor Marshalls hand again and edging 
him towards the door, his mind once more on his paper, 
hoping that he might really finish it before night— if only 
there were no more interruptions ! 

His achievement in divining the mental processes of two 
children hysterical with excitement, his magnetic taming 
of those fluttering little hearts, his inspired avoidance of a 
fatal false step at a critical point in the moral life of two 
human beings in the making — all this seemed as nothing 
to him — an incident of the day’s routine already forgotten. 
He conceived that his real usefulness to society lay in the 
reform of arithmetic-teaching in the seventh grade, and he 
turned back to his arguments with the ardor of the great 
landscape painter who aspires to be a champion at billiards. 

Professor Marshall walked home in silence with liis two 
daughters, explained the matter to his wife, and said tliat 
he and Sylvia would go with Judith on her uncomfortable 
errand. Mrs. Marshall listened in silence and went iierself 
to get the little bank stuflfed full of painfully earned pennies 
and nickels. Then she bade them into the kitchen and gave 
Judith and Sylvia each a cookie and a glass of milk. 

She made no comment whatever on the stoiy, or on her 
husband’s sentence for the culprit, but just as the three 
were going out of the door, she ran after them, caught 
Judith in her arms, and gave her a passionate kiss. 

The next day was Saturday, and it was suggested that 
Judith and Sylvia carry on their campaign by going to see 
the Fingals and spending the morning playing with them 
as though nothing had happened. 
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As they api^rtiached the liouse, somewhat perturbed by 
the prospect, they saw witli surprise that the windows were 
bare of the heavy yellow lace curtains which hatl liung in 
the parlor, darkenini^ tluit handsomely furnisluHl room to 
a rich twilii^tit. lliey went up on the porch, and Judith 
rang the hell resolutely, while Sylvia hung a little back of 
her, h'lHiin this position she ccrnld see into the parlor, and 
exclainiet!. Why, Judy, this isn’t the right house— nohody 
lives here! ” 'Hie !ug room was cpiite empty, the floors bare 
of the targe soft rugs, and as the children pressed their faces 
to tlie pane, they could see through an open door into a 
tiedroom also dtsmaruleti and deserted, 

They ran arcnunl the luiuse ti> the hack door and knocked 
on it. llierc was no answer, Judith turned the kno!), the 
door c^fienetl, attd they stoo<i in what had been unmistakably 
the bjngals* kitchen. Evidence of wild liaste atul eonfusiem 
was evf'rywiiere about them the fbior was littered with 
excelsior, the sfielves half cleared anti half occupied still 
with cooking stipphes, a pa.ckinghox partly filled witlt 
kitchenware wliitdi at the last nmment the fugitives ha<l 
evitlenflv dt*ci<trd to abandtin. 

Hie little girls stood in tliis silent desolatum, Itioking 
ahtmt tfunn with startled eves. A lean motlier-cat carne 
aiul rntdied her thlti, pendent flanks against their legs, pun*' 
ing ♦tnO whininip Three kittens skinnishetl jtiyfuUy in the 
excelsior, waylaying tine anotlier in ambush am! springing 
out with Ints tif the yellow fibers clinging to their wtadly 
soft fur. 

** Hiey've (jme ! “ I'lrrallietl Sylvia. 'riiey've gone away 
for gotid ! ” 

Jutlifh iitahtetl, even her lH»hi ;uul unimaginative si>irlt 
somewhat tiaunfetl tiy the gluistly silence tif the house. 
Sylvia tipPietl tti the swinging tlotir and pushed it open. 
Yes, there was the panfry, like the kitelien, in eliaotic clis- 
order, tissue paper and excelsi<ir tluek on the tkair. and 
entangled with if tlie imiesenfcdtle jumble of wmrtldess, tlis* 
coiinected obiecis always fumblrtl together by a tlomestic 
like a fire or a removaI-”--«’old gloves, whiskdiroomi, 
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hat-forms, lamps, magazines, tarnished desk-fittings. The 
sight was so eloquent of panic haste that Sylvia kt the door 
swing shut, and ran back into the kitchen. 

Judith was pointing silently to a big paper bag on the 
shelf. It had been tossed there with some violence evi- 
dently, for the paper had burst and the contents had cas- 
caded out on the shelf and on the floor— the rich, be-raisined 
cookies which Camilla was to have taken to the picnic. 
Sylvia felt the tears stinging her eyelids, and pulled Judith 
out of the tragic house. They stood for a moment in the 
yard, beside a bed of flowering crocuses, brilliant in the 
sun. The forsaken house looked down severely at them 
from its blank windows. Judith was almost instantly re- 
lieved of mental tension by the outdoor air, and stooped 
down unconcernedly to tie her shoe. She broke the lacing 
and had to sit down, take it out of the shoe, tie it, ancl 
put it back again. The operation took some time, during 
which Sylvia stood still, her mind whirling. 

For the first time in her steadily forward-going life there 
was a sharp, irrevocable break. Sometliing whicli had been 
yesterday was now no more. She would never see Cannlla 
again, she who recalled Camilla’s look of anguish as though 
they still stood side by side. Her heart filled with unspeak- 
able thankfulness that she had put her arms arouiul Ca- 
milla's neck at that supreme last moment. 'Phat had not 
been Judith's doing. That had come from her own heart. 
Unconsciously she had laid the first stone in the wall of self- 
respect which might in the future fortify her against her 
weaknesses. 

She stood looking up blindly at the house, shivering again 
at the recollection of its echoing, empty silence. The mo- 
ment was one she never forgot. Standing there in that 
commonplace backyard, staring up at a house like any one 
of forty near her, she felt her heart grow larger, fn that 
moment, tragedy, mystery, awe, and pity laid their shadowy 
fingers on her shining head. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE END ()!' CHILDHOOD 

That afternoon a couple of children who came to play 
in tlie Marshall orchard brought news that public opinion, 
after the fashion of tliat unstable weathercock, was veering 
rapidly, and blowing from a wholly unexfiected (piarter. 
“ My papa saysT re|>orted (iretdien Schmidt, who never 
could keep anything to herself, even though it might be by 
no means to her advantage to |)roclaim it— ‘Mny papa says 
that he thinks the way American people treats colored peo- 
ples is just fierce: and he says if liekl ha’ known about our 
not letting C amilla go to the fucnic, hehl ha' taken the 
trouble tti me ’ mii tiff flmiien I land schhmen.* I'hat 
means he‘d have spanked me gocal and plenty.” 

Maria Perkins, from the limb where she hung by her 
knees, respomled, ” Vup, my Uncle Elnm says he likes 
Judy’s spunk.” 

** I guess he wamldn’t have, if it'd ha’ been his pickles!” 
Gretehen made a last staiul against the notorious injustice of 
fickle adult prejudices. 

But tile tide had begun tci turn. On Monday morning 
Sylvia and Judith found themselves far from ostracized, 
rather the center of much respect ful fmger»|Knntitig on the 
part of children from tin* <*t!ier grades who had never paid 
the least attention to them hvUm*. And finally wlien the 
Principal, passing majestically frmn room to room in his 
daily tour of inspecti<m, fausetl in his awful progress and 
spoke Hi Judith by name, asking her quite familiarly ami 
condescendingly what cities yon would pass through if yon 
went from Uhicago to Kew C Orleans, the current set once 
and for alt in the tither tlirection. No mention w%as ever 
made of the disappearance td the Idftgals, ami the Marshall 
children found their old places waiting for them. 
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It was not long before Judith had all but forgotten the 
episode; but Sylvia, older and infinitely more impression- 
able, found it burned irrevocably into her memory. I'or 
many and many a week, she did not fall asleep without 
seeing Camilla’s ashy face of wretchedness. And it was 
years before she could walk past the house where the h'in- 
gals had lived, without feeling sick. 

Her life was, however, brimming with active interests 
which occupied her, mind and body. There was rarely a 
day when a troop of children did not swarm over tlie Mar- 
shall house and barn, playing and playing and playing with 
that indomitable zest in life which is the birthright of human- 
ity before the fevers and chills of adolescence begin. Sylvia 
and Judith, moreover, were required to assume more and 
more of the responsibility of the housework, while their 
mother extracted from the Marshall five acres an ever in- 
creasing largesse of succulent food. Sylvia’s seances with 
old Reinhardt and the piano were becoming .serious affairs : 
for it was now tentatively decided that she was to earn her 
living by teaching music. There were many expet iitions on 
foot with their mother, for Mrs. Marshall had become, little 
by little, chief nurse and adviser to all the families of the 
neighborhood; and on her errands of .service one t)f her 
daughters was needed to carry supplies and act as assi.stant. 
And finally, as the children grew older, and the family tradi- 
tion of bookishness took hold of them, there were shelve.s 
and shelves to be devoured, a strange mixture — 'I'hackeray, 
Maeterlinck, Fielding, Hakluyt, Ibsen, Dickens, Ku.skin, 
Shaw, Austen, Moliere, Defoe, Cervantes, Shakespeare, — 
the children dipped, or tasted or swallowed whole, according 
to their temperaments and the books they happened on. 

When Sylvia was thirteen, almost fourteen years old, 
she “ graduated ” from the eighth grade of the public schools 
and was ready to enter the High School, ikit after a good 
many family councils, in most of which, after the unreticent 
Marshall manner, she herself was allowed to be present, it 
was decided not to send her to the huge new Central High 
School, which had cost La Chance such a big slice of its 
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tax<!S, but to prepare her at home for her course at the 
State University. She liad been growing very fast, was a 
little thin and white, and !uul l)een outgrowing her strength. 
This at least was tlie reason given out to itKiuirers. In 
reality her fatlier’s prejiulice against High School life for 
adolescents was tlie determining cause. In the course of 
his Lhiiversity work he was obliged to visit a good many 
Higli Schools, and had accfuired a violent prejudice against 
the stirring social life characteristic of those institutions. 

Sylvia’s feelings almut tins step aside from tlie beaten 
track were, like many of Sylvia’s feelings, decitledly mixed. 
She was drawn Uiwanis tlie High School by the suction of 
the customary, A large number of her classmates ex|>ected 
as a matter ui course to pass on in the usual way; but, 
witli an uneasy <|ualm, Iialf pride and half appreliension, 
Sylvia was beginning to feel her difTerenec from ordinary 
dnUlren, She was ntit ait(»gether sorry to say gocnl-bye to 
her I'daymates, willi whom she no longer had much in 
common. She would miss the fun of dassdife, of course; 
but tliere was a certain distinction involved in being edu- 
cate«l ** ilifTerently/* She niiglit be <iueer, but $u%cp she was 
apparently fated to be tpieer, she might as wall not lie 
** common as well. I•‘inally, because she was still, at four- 
teen, very much of a child, tlie scale wa.s tipjied by her 
thinking what fun it would he to go down town on errands 
in sdmol hours, Uharles laimli, lost in painful wonder at 
his own leisure after tlurty»six years of incessant ollicc- 
hours,, coultl savor no more acutely than an American 
sdiooladiild tlie exquisite flavor of freedom at an hour 
formerly de<licated to impris<mment. 

As a matter of fact, during the next three years Sylvia's 
time was more constantly <iccypied than when there was a 
fixcfl timedimil to her studies. Her teadiers were always 
alKiut lier, am! ligluly as the new ytike pressed, she wore it 
practically without iiitermissHin, Her immersion in the 
ideals, the standards, the conceits of her parents wmh com- 
plete, engulfing. Si,imdKHly was nearly always teaching her 
something, She studied history and latin with her father; 
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mathematics with her mother. She learned to swim, to 
play tennis, to ride in the summer-time, and to skate on the 
frozen swimming-pool in winter, all without stirring from 
home. Old Reinhardt was supposed to come twice a week 
to give her a piano-lesson, but actually he dropped in almost 
every day to smoke meditatively and keep a watchful ear 
on her practising. 

Although during those years she was almost literally 
rooted to the Marshall* soil, watered by Marshall convic- 
tions, and fed by Marshall information, the usual miracle 
of irresistibly individual growth went silently and uncon- 
sciously forward in her. She was growing up to be herself, 
and not her mother or her father, little as any one in her 
world suspected the presence of this unceasingly recurrent 
phenomenon of growth. She was alive to all the impres- 
sions reflected so insistently upon her, but she transmuted 
them into products which would immensely have sur|)rised 
her parents, they being under the usual parental delusion 
that they knew every corner of her heart. Her !)udding 
aversions, convictions, ambitions were not in the least the 
aversions, convictions, and ambitions so loudly voiced about 
her; and a good deal of her energy was taken up in a more 
or less conscious reaction from the family catcliwords, with 
especial emphasis laid on an objection to the family habit of 
taking their convictions with great seriousness. 

Her father would have been aghast if he could have felt 
the slightest reflection from the heat of her detestation of 
his favorite, Emersonian motto, which, now that he had 
reached five and forty, he was apt to repeat with the itera- 
tion natural to his age, rousing in Sylvia the rebellious 
exasperation felt by her age for over-emphatic moralizings. 

On the occasion of one of the annual gatherings at the 
Marshall house of the Seniors in her father's classes, she 
remarked fiercely to Judith, If Father gets off that old 
Emerson, ' What will you have, quoth God. Take it and 
pay for it,' again tonight in his speech, Fm going to get 
right up and scream." 

Judith stared. The girls were in the kitchen, large aproni 
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over their best <lresses. settinf( out rows of plates, for the 
chicken salad which was to come after the music. I don't 
see anything to scream ahtmt in tluit!” said Judith with a 
wondering contempt for Sylvia's notions. 

“ Fm m sick of it!” cried Sylvia, tearing the lettuce- 
kavcs apart with venom. “ Isdlier never gets tlirough any 
sort of a speech that he doesrdt work it im - -and 1 hate it, 
anyhow! It makes me fee! as tltough sumelHaly liad hanged 
a big door in my face and sluit me up in prison/’ 

Well, ftir gcHHlness’ sakes!'* crietl Judith, who, at this 
petiod of their lives, fiad remaltictl rather irmre tlian her 
three years behind Sylvia'-s intelligence. How do you gc^t 
all that out of ihat! ” 

You I'laven’t sense enougli to know what it means, that's 
all!" retorttnl Sylvia. It means something perfectly liate- 
fill, the way InUlier uses it. It means you’ve got to fiay 
for every single thing ytni do or get in this world! It's 
aomelaidy tagging yo.u round with an account iiook, seeing 
how hig a tnll you’re running up. It’s tlie perfectly liorricl 
way Imther ami Mtitlier make us <\u, iif akcays washing up 
the tlishes we tlirty, and always picking up the things we 
drop. Seems as tlnuigh Ttl die happy, if I could just step 
out of my nightgiiwn in the riuirning and leave it there, and 
know that it would get hung up without my doing it." 

" Well, if that’s all you want, to tlie happy," saitl Juditli, 
the literal inimicH!, ’’ t will do that much for you ! " 

"Oh gracious, no! lliat wouldn’t <lo any goml! You 
know I couldn’t .lake any satisfaction letting yau <to tliat! " 
ohjecletl Sylvia peevishly, fuming and fumbling lielplessly 
l>cfore the batlliiig ifuality at her desires. I don’t want 
just sornelHitly to pick it u|) for me, I w'aiit it picked up by 
somebody ifiat I don’t care about, that I don’t see. tliat I’d 
just an stain liave do tlie tiresome things as not, I want 
someltody m do it, and me to feel all right about haring 
diem ilo it ! " 

"Well, for goodne.ss’ sakes!" Judith was rctlueed again 
to mere woritler, 

Frofessor and .Mrs. Marsliali stepped into the kitclien for 
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a momenr to see that everything was progressing smoothly. 
The professor had his viola in his hand and was plucking 
softly at the strings, a pleasant, tranquil anticipation of 
harmony on his face. He looked affectionately at his 
daughters and thought what dear good children they were. 
Judith appealed to her parents : Sylvia's as crazy as a loon. 
She says she wants somebody to do her work for her, and 
yet she wants to feel all right about shirking it ! '' 

Mrs. Marshall did not follow, and did not care. 
''What?'’ she said indifferently, tasting the chicken*salad 
in the big yellow bowl, and, with an expression of serious 
consideration, adding a little more salt to it. 

But Sylvia's father understood, " What you want to re- 
member, daughter," he said, addressing himself to lus oldest 
child with a fond certainty of her quick apprehension, '* is 
that fine saying of Emerson, ' What will you have, ([noth ' " 
A raw-boned assistant appeared in the doorway. “ Iwcry- 
body here, I guess, Perfesser," he said. 

When the girls were alone again, Sylvia stole a look at 
Judith and broke into noiseless giggles. She laughed till 
the tears ran down her cheeks and she had to stop wtjrk and 
go to the kitchen sink to wash her face and take a drink of 
water. " You never do what you say you're going to," said 
Judith, as gravely alien to this mood as to the other. " I 
thought you said you'd scream." 

" I am screaming," said Sylvia, wiping her eyes again. 

They were very familiar with the work of preparing the 
simple " refreshments " for University gatherings. 'Fheir 
mother always provided exactly the same viands, and long 
practice had made them letter-perfect in the moves to be 
made. When they had finished portioning off the lettuce- 
leaves and salad on the plates, they swiftly set eacii one on 
a fresh crepe-paper napkin. Sylvia professed an undying 
hatred for paper napkins. " I don’t see why," said Jiulith. 
"They're so much less bother than the other kind when 
yo^re only going to use them once, this way," " 'fliat’s 
it/' asserted Sylvia ; " that's the very stingy, economical 
thing about them I hate, their not being a bother! I’d like 
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to use big, fine-tlamask ones, all shiny, that somebody had 
ironed tweidy minutes, every one, like those we luul at 
Eleanor Iiufiert*s birtliday party, Aiul then Ikl scrunch 
them up auii tlirow them in t!ie laundry if there was the 
least speck on them.'* 

I wcnildii't like the jiib of doing them up/* said Judith. 

Neither woidtl I. Td liate it! And I wouldn’t/* con- 
tinued Sylvia, roaming at will in her enchanted garden; 
“ Fd hire s<imebady to take all the bother of buying tliem 
and liemming them and tloing tltem up and putting tliem on 
the tat4e. All Fd do, w<uihl be to sliake them out atul lay 
them aertiss my lap/' she wimt througli a daintydingered 
pantomime, ’*:nnl never think a thing about how they got 
there, ’riiat's all / want to dcs with napkins. lUit I do love 
'em liig and gltissy, I ianild kiss them! ** 

Jntlilfi was almost alaniual at the wildness of Sylvia’s 
imaginings. W hy. ytut talk as themgh you tlith/t have 
g<KHl sense loiiight, Sylvie. It‘s the party. Xm\ always get 
so excited tiver larties." jinlitti considered it a ** come- 
down ” tu get rxcilrtl over anything. 

“(treat Scotland! I guess 1 dem’t get exeittHl over one 
of these stHttmi parties! “ Sylvia reptnliated the idea, *' All 
Inititer’s ‘ fav<nate students ' are such rouglraiecks. And it 
makes me tired tti liave all (utr freaks eome out of their 
holes when we Itave company Miss landstnmi and Mr. 
Hecht arni i unsin f ‘amelia and all/* 

“File President comes/' atlvanced Jiulitli. 

Sylvia was saveeping in her teonoclasm, “ What if he 
does— <d«I fislr-moiith ! llt\t iKd»Hly--he*H a r<nigti-neck 
himself. He used to be a Piaptist minister. He's tndy ib'esi- 
dent liecausr he can talk the liayseeds in the Legislature into 
giving the University big appropriathins. Ami anyhow, he 
only cO'fiies here because he has to— part of his job. He 
doesn't like the freaks any better than I <Uh The last time 
he was here, ! hearil (/otisin Parnelia trying U> persuade 
him to liave planclietfe write him a message from At^raham 
Lincolfi, Isf/l she the limit, anyhow!*’ 

The girls put off their aprons and sU|)ped into the big. 
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low-ceilinged living-room, singing like 3 . great sea-shell with 
thrilling violin-tones. Old Reinhardt was playing the 
Kreutzer, with Professor Marshall at the piano. Judith 
went quietly to sit near Professor Kennedy, and Sylvia sat 
down near a window, leaning her head against the pane as 
she listened, her eyes fixed on the blackness outside. Her 
face cleared and brightened, like a cloudy liciuor settling to 
limpidity in a crystal vase. Her lips parted a little, her eyes 
were fixed on a point incalculably distant. Her mind 
emptied itself of everything but her joy in the glorious 
cadences. ... 

If she had been asked what she and Judith had been 
talking of, she could not have told ; but when, after the 
second movement was finished, old Reinhardt put down his 
violin and began to loosen his bow (he never played the 
presto finale), it all came back to the girl as she looked 
around her at her father's guests. She hated the way the 
young men's Adam's apples showed through their too-widely 
opened collars, and she loathed the way the thin brown hair 
of one of the co-eds was strained back from her temples. 
She received the President’s condescenditig, oleaginous 
hand-shake with a qualm at his loud oratorical voice and 
plebeian accent, and she headed Cousin Parnelia ofT from a 
second mediumistic attack, hating her badly adjusted false- 
front of hair as intensely as ever Loyola hated a heretic. 
And this, although uncontrollably driven by her desire to 
please, to please even a roomful of such mediocrities, she 
bore to the outward eyes the most gracious aspect of 
friendly, smiling courtesy. Profcs.sor Marshall looked at 
her several times, as she moved with her slim young grace 
among his students and friends, and thought how fortunate 
he was in his children. 

After the chicken-salad and coffee had been successfully 
served and eaten, one of the Seniors stepped forwaial with 
an awkward crudeness and presented Professor Mansliall 
with a silver-mounted blotting-pad. llie house was littered 
with such testimonials to the inOuence of the Professor 
oti the Young minds under his care, testimoni'ds which 
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his ciulitrea tiKik as ahsnlutely for granted as they did 
everything else in the home life. On this occasion Sylvia 
was so aiilicted liecause the young rustic appointed 
to make the presentation speech, forgot most of what 
he had pkuined to sa}% tiuit she felt nothing hut the 
liveliest impatience with tlie whole proceecling. But 
her father's t|uick heart was toucheth and more tlian half 
of his usual little speecli of farewell to his SetutJts was an 
expression of thanks to them. Before he hail finished the 
last part* which ctinsisteil iif elotfuent exhortations to tlie 
higher life, none the less sincerely heartfelt for being re- 
markably like similar sfieechcs he had made tluring the last 
twenty years, hr hatl <|uolecl his favorite saying from luner- 
son, Judith looked apprehensively at Sylvia; hnt she was 
not laugliing. Site evidently was luit hearing a word lier 
fatlier said, being hist in the contemplation id the perfect 
evening costume «jf the newest assistant in IViifessor Mar- 
shalTs depaifmrnt. lie was a yonng man from Massachu- 
setts, fresh from Harvard, wlio had come West tti tiegin 
his teaeliiiig that year. His was certainly the most moilern 
ilress-suit in tin* t adversity faculty; atul lie wore it wdth 
a supercilious disregard, for its perfections whidi greatly 
impressed Sylvia. 

After tliese usual formalities were thus safely past, some 
one suggested a game td iitarades to end the evening. 
Amitl gi'isit laughter and jtjking from the few professors 
present and ilelighted respom.e fiom the students who found 
it immensely entertaining to !?e t»n such familiar terms with 
their instruciors, twii leaflers lirgan tii ” choose sitles/* The 
young assistant from Harvard said in a low tone to his 
frieml, not noticing Brofe%-.or Marshalfs y<uing slaughter 
near them: ** lliey wiuft really g<i on and da tliis hml, 
undigfiitied. taekwoods stunt, will they? l‘hry don't ex- 
fleet us to join inf ** 

c Ih yes. ifiey will/' answered fiis frirtid, catching up his 
tone id sopliisticated scorn. He Urn was from Harvar<I, 
from an r;ir!ier class. ** You'll he lucky if they don't have 
a spelling tiowii match, later on/* 
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Good Lord ! groaned the first young man. 

Oh, you mustn’t think all of the University society is 
like this!'' protested the second. '‘And anyhow, we can 
slope now, without being noticed/’ 

Sylvia understood the accent and tone of this passage 
more than the exact words, but it summed up and liraught 
home to her in a cruelly clarified form her own groping 
impressions. The moment was a terrilily painful one for 
her. Her heart swelled, the tears came to her eye.s, she 
clenched her fists. Her fine, lovely, and sensitive face 
darkened to a tragic intensity of resolve. She might have 
been the young Hannibal, vowing to avenge C'arthage. 
What she was saying to herself passionately was, ** Wlien I 
get into the University, I will not be a jay! ” 

It was under these conditions that Sylvia passed from 
childhood, and emerged into the pains and delights and 
responsibilities of self-consciousness. 
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d FALSE START TO dTHENh 


CHAPTER X 

SYIAHA'S FIRST CIJMI\SE OF MODERN 
CIVILIZATION 

Ar;rnatu;H there wan not the nlii^htest actual connection 
l)€tween the two, the trip to iliicago vvas^ always in Sylvia's 
miiul like the heginning <jf her University ccuirse. It is 
true that the journey* practically the tirst in Sylvia*s life, 
was iiiuh‘ilaken slnuliy hefore her inatriculation as a hVesh- 
inaii, hut llii?^ fortuitiius chroti{i!i.igical connection could not 
account for SylviaC sense tjf a deeper unity hetween tlic 
twt> experiences. *!'he tlays itr Chicago, few as they were, 
were as cliarged with sigiiiticanee for her as the successive 
acts in a drama, and tliat signitieanee was of t!ie sulistance 
and rnarrtnv of the following and longer passage in hex 
life. 

l‘he fact lhaf Iter father autl her mother disagreed about 
the advisalnltfy of ihe trip was <me of the salient ptants 
in the tiegirudng. When Aunt \detoria, breaking a long 
silertee with one of her infieijiient letters, w*r(jte to say that 
slie was to he in C'liicag(j ** oti liusiness during tlie last 
week td SepitunlH-r, ami would he very glatl to have her 
sister in law luiug her two nieces tc» see her there, Professor 
Marsltali ^aid, wiili his usual snort: ** Puisiness nothing! 
She never has anv huslnrss. She won't ccnne to see tliem 
here, that's all. "The idea’s prep(»sterousT Put Mrs, Mar- 
shall hrrakini.t a hmg sdencr of her own, sail vigorously : 

She is your sister, and y<m and y<mr fasnily are the only 
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blood-kin she has in the world. IVe a notion— I have had 
for some time--that she was somehow terribly hurt on that 
last visit here. It would be ungenerous not to go half-way 
to meet her now." 

Sylvia, anxiously hanging on her father’s response, was 
surprised when he made no protest beyond, ** Well, do as 
you please. I can keep Lawrence all right. She only speaks 
of seeing you and the girls." It did not occur to Sylvia, 
astonished at this sudden capitulation, that there might be a 
discrepancy between her father’s habit of vehement speech 
and his real feeling in this instance. 

It was enough for her, however, that they were going to 
take a long journey on the train overnight, that they were 
going to see a great city, that they were going to see Aunt 
Victoria, about whom her imagination had always hovered 
with a constancy enhanced by the odd silence concerning her 
which was the rule in the Marshall house. 

She was immensely stirred by the prospect. Slie made 
herself, in the brief interval between the decision and the 
beginning of the journey, a new shirt-waist of handkcrcluef 
linen. It took the last cent of her allowance to l)uy tlie 
material, and she was obliged, by a secret arrangement with 
her father, to discount the future, in order to have some 
spending-money in the city. 

Mrs. Marshall was quite disappointed by the dullness of 
Sylvia’s perceptions during that momentous first which 
she had looked forward to as an occasion for widening tlic 
girls’ horizon to new interests. Oddly enough it was Judith, 
usually so much less quick than Sylvia, who asked the in- 
telligent questions and listened attentively to her motlier’s 
explanations about the working of the air-brakes, and the 
switching systems in railroad yards, and the harvesting of 
the crops in the flat, rich country gliding past the windows. 
It was quite evident that not a word of this highly instruc- 
tive talk reached Sylvia, sitting motionless, absorbing every 
detail of her fellow-passengers’ aspect, in a sort of trance 
of receptivity. She scarcely glanced out of the windows, 
except when the train stopped at the station in a large towrv 
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'hen she trafisferred her steady gaze to the people coming 
ml going frcnn the train, “ Jnst look, Sylvia, at those blast- 
irnaces!’* criecl her nuither as they passed through the 
Litskirts of an industrial town, “ I'liey have to ketp them 
3ing, ytiis know, night aiul day.” 

“Oh. do they? What for?” asked Judith, craning her 
eck to watch tlie s|'ilemlid leai> of the flames into the dark- 

ess. 

“ IU‘cause they can't allow the (we to l^ecome— ” Mrs* 
larshail woinlered why, during lier conscientious txplana- 
on <»f Iilast' furnaces, Sylvia kept her eyes dully fixed on 
er liands on her lap. Sylvia was, as a matter td fact, 
ying imaginary Iiracelets on her slim, smooth, white wrists, 
'he woman op|HJsite her wore bracelets. 

“ Isn't it fuun” remarketl the civic-miiule<l Mrs. Mar™ 
lall, '* to see all tliese little prairie towns so splendidly 
Lthted ? ” 

“ I hadn't noticed them,” saitl Sylvia, her gaze turned on 
it eleganl nonchalance <d a Inindstune, ehlerly woman 
lead of lier. Her motlicr looked at her askance, and 
lought that cliililren arc unacconntuhle. 
lliere were four of the Chicago days, and such important 
;ents marked them that eaidi one liad for all time a pliysi* 
^noiny of its own. Years afterwar<ls when their travels 
id far outrun that first journey, Sylvia ami Judith couhl 
ive told exactly wCat occurred tm any given day of that 
jjciurn. as “on thr third ilay we were in Chicago.” 
llie event of the first tlay was, <d course, the meeting with 
imt \dctoria. liny went to see her in a wonderful liottd. 
itering through a classic court, with a silver -plashing foun- 
in in the mifldhg and slim Ionic pillars standing up white 
111 glorious out of masses of jialms. This dreamlike spot of 
'aufy was occupied Iiy an IficeSHantly restless thronged lean, 
illowdaceil men in sack'Coats, witli liats tm the hacks of 
leir heads am! cigars in tiie corners of their mouths. The 
r was full of tobacco smoke and Itie click cd heels on the 
arblr |iaveiiiriit. At one ?ade was a great onyx-and- 
arlile desk, iookiiig like a soda-water hmntain without the 
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silver faucets, and it was the thin-cheeked, elegant young- 
old man behind this structure who gave instructions whereby 
Mrs. Marshall and her two daughters found their^ way to 
Aunt Victoria's immense and luxurious room. Stic was 
very glad to see them, shaking hands with her sister-in-law 
in the respectful manner which that lady always seemed 
to inspire in her, and embracing her two tall young nieces 
with a fervor which melted Sylvia's heart back to her old 
childish adoration. 

''What beautiful children you have, Barbara!” crie^ 
Mrs. Marshall-Smith, holding Judith off at arm's length 
and looking from her to Sylvia ; '* although I suptiosc I 
ought not to tell them that! ” She looked at Sylvia with an 
affectionate laugh. “ Will you be spoiled if 1 tell you you 
are very pretty ? ” she asked. 

" I can't think of anything but how pretty you are 1 ” said 
Sylvia, voicing honestly what was in her mind. 

This answer caused her aunt to cry out: "Oh! Oh! 
And tact too ! She's meant for social success 1 ” She left 
this note to vibrate in Sylvia's ears and turned again to her 
sister-in-law with hospitable remarks about the removing 
of wraps. As this was being done, she took advantage of 
the little bustle to remark from the other side of tlie room, 
rather hoped Elliott would come with you.” She spoke 
lightly, but there was the tremor of feeling in her sweet 
voice which Sylvia found she remembered as though it 
had been but yesterday she had heard it last. 

"You didn't ask him,” said Mrs. Marshall, with her 
usual directness. 

Mrs. Marshall-Smith arched her eyebrows, dropped lier 
eyelids, and shook her head. " No, I didn’t ask him.” she 
admitted, and then with a little wry twist of her lips, " liut 
I rather hoped he might feel like coming.” She looked down 
at her hands, 

Mrs. Marshall surprised her daughters very much by 
going across the room and kissing her husband’s sister. 
Mrs. Marshall-Smith took the other's strong, hard hand be- 
tween her soft fingers. " That's generous in you, Barbara/" 
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she said, kiokin}' intently into the j>itying dark eyes. " I’m 

human» you kmm,'* 

“ I kmm yciu’r<‘ liumaii." said Mrs. Marshall look» 
ing down at lirr gravely. S<} are we all of us. Sols lOllott. 
Don’t forget tliat.” \Vith whicli obscure reference, entirely 
unintelligible tti the two girls, the matter was forever 
dropped. 

llie two lathes tliereuptni embarked upon the difikult 
business of laying out ttj the last advantage the few <lays 
before iheiii so that every lunir might be utiliml for the 
twofold purpose of seeing each other and luiving the girls 
see the sights, juditli went to the window tinring this con* 
versation, and lotikeil down intti the crowded street, tlie first 
city street she hat! ever seen. Sylvia sat tjuietly and im» 
printetl upon her memory every item in the appearatice of 
the two women tiefore her, not the first time site hatl com 
pared them, Mrs. Marshal! was tlressed in a tlarkddue, 
well pre^auwei'h rea«lv matte suit, tiating from tlie year lie^ 
fore. It w;is in fferleet eomlititm and ({uite near enough the 
style of the moment to pass uimoticed. Sylvia saw not!iin.g 
to be ashamet! of in her mtalier’s unaccented and neutral 
costume, but there was no denying that she looked exactly 
like any <aie el -e. What was nuist apparent to the dis^ 
cerning eye was tisat luu’ garb ha<l been organized in every 
<ietail sti as to consume as little thought and effort as 
possible. Wliereas Aunt Ihctoiia Sylvia’s earnest and 
thoughtful efforts at !mm«’ dressmaking liad fitted lar, if 
for untiling else, for a full appreciatiou of Mrs. Marshall* 
Smith's <*oaume, She hail struggled with cloth enough to 
Ihiw her head in respect and awe before tlie masterly tailor-- 
ing of the rich, smooth !iroa<fcloth tiress. Site knew from 
her invfi ex|ierience th.at the perfection of tliose welted 
seams could not lie aecomplishetl by even tlie most 
intense tiunporary i'iineem ration of amateur forces. Ko 
such Irtlling fire of twigs lighted the way to that pinnacle. 
The w'orkman who Inn! achieved tliat skill h;ul rut 
down the wlitdc tree of his life and thiowar it into the 
flame. 
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Like a self-taught fiddler at the concert of a master, SyL 
via’s failures had taught her the meaning of success. Al- 
though her inexperience kept her from making at all a close 
estimate of the literal cost of the toilet, her shrevvdncs.s made 
her divine the truth, which was that Mrs. Marshall-Smith, 
in spite of the plainness of her attire, could have clad herself 
in cloth-of-gold at a scarcely greater expenditure of the 
efforts and lives of others. Sylvia felt that her aunt was 
the most entirely enviable person in the world, and would 
gladly have changed places with her in a moment. 

That was, on the whole, the note of the Chicago trip, all 
the dazzling lights and reflections of which focused, for 
Sylvia, upon Aunt Victoria’s radiant person. At times, 
the resultant beam was almost too much for the young eyes ; 
as, for example, on the next day when the two made a 
momentous shopping expedition to the largest and finest 
department store in the city. '' Fve a curiosity to see,” Aunt 
Victoria had declared carelessly, ** what sort of things are 
sold in a big Western shop, and besides IVe .some purchases 
to make for the Lydford house. Things needs fresliening 
up there. Tve thought of wicker and chintz for tlie living- 
room. It would be a change from what IVe had. Perhaps 
it would amuse the children to go along?" 

At this, Judith, who had a boy's detestation of shopping, 
looked so miserable that Aunt Victoria had laugtied out, 
her frank, amused laugh, and sSaid, Well, Sylvia and I 
alone, then ! " 

Judith and I’ll go to Lincoln Park to take a walk by the 
lake," said Mrs. Marshall. Our inland young folks have 
never seen so much water all at once." 

Sylvia had been, of course, in the two substantial and 
well-run department stores of La Chance, when she went 
with her mother to make their carefully considered pur- 
chases. They always went directly to the department in 
question, where Mrs. Marshall's concise formula ran usually 
along such lines as, I would like to look at misses’ coats, 
size i6, blue or brown serge, moderate style, price some* 
where between ten and fifteen dollars." And then the’^ 
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looked at misses* coats, si^e 16, blue or brown serge, of the 
specified price; and picked out one. Sylvia*s mother was 
under the impression that she allowed her daughters to 
select tl'ieir own clothes liecause, after all these defining and 
limiting preliminaries, she always, with a very genuine in- 
difference, ahantloned them to their own clioice between the 
four or five g;irrneiits offered. 

Even when S}*lvia, as slie grew older, went hy herself to 
make a small purchase or two, site was so deeply under the 
influence of tier mother*s example that she felt it unbecom- 
ing to Icilter, or to examine anytlnng she knew she could 
not Iniy. Besides, nearly all the salespeople, who, for the 
most part, had been at tlieir ptists for many years, knew 
lier frtnn cliildhtjod. and if she stopped to look at a show- 
case of new collars, or jabots, tliey always came pleasantly 
to fiass t!<e time of day, and ask how her little brother was, 
and htav she iiketl stutlying at home. She was ashamed 
to slanv in their |U'esence aiiytlung Inu a casual, tlignified 
interest in the goods they handled. 

After thesr feeble and dilme<! tippHngs, her day with 
Aunt \ ictoria was like a huge draught of raw spirits, 'fhat 
much exiH-rieneeil sbojjper led lier a leisurely course up (ine 
d:i2»:/ting aisle and dtnvn autither, pausing ruthlessly to look 
anti to liandle am! to comment, even if slut had not the least 
intention ai Iniying. Willi an inimitable ease of manner 
she examined whatever toijk tier fancy, ami the languid, 
fasluonal»!y dressed saleshuties, all in aristocratic lilack, 
showed to these whims a smiling deference, wdiieh Sylvia 
knew conhl emm from notliing but the extiuisite tailoring of 
Aunt Xdeioria's blue tiroadcloth, I'his pereejdion ilid not in 
the least lower her fipinion of the value of the deference. 
It hrighfeiunl her opiiiiiin of the value of tailoring. 

Tliey stoiHl liy glass tallies piled high with filmy and costly 
iimlerwear, ^»lltdl underwear as Sylvia had never drearnecl 
could exist, and Aunt \"iet<iria hioked easnally at t!ie eob- 
wcl) tissties which the saleswaiman held up, herself hankering 
in a iiimgry adoration of the luxury she wouh! never touch 
in any other way, Without apology or exfilanation, other 
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than Aunt Victoria’s gracious nod of dismissal, they moved 
on to the enchanted cave where, under the stare of in- 
numerable electric lights, evening wraps were exliihited. 
The young woman who served them held the expensive, 
fragile chiffon of the garments up in front of her black 
uniform, her eyes wistful and unsatisfied. Her instant of 
glory was over when Aunt Victoria bought one of these, 
exclaiming humorously about the quaintness of going from 
Paris to Chicago to shop. It was of silver tissue over wliite 
brocade, with a collar of fur, and the price was a hundred 
and thirty-seven dollars. Sylvia’s allowance for all her 
personal expenses for a whole year was a hundred and 
twenty. To reach the furniture, they passed liy, with an 
ignoring contempt, huge counters heaped with liundreds 
and hundreds of shirt-waists, any one of which was better 
than the one Sylvia had made with so much care and 
interest before leaving home. 

Among i’he furniture they made a long stay. Aunt Vic- 
toria was unexpectedly pleased by the design of the wicker 
pieces, and bought and bought and bought; till Sylvia turned 
her head away in bewilderment. She looked down a long 
perspective of glittering show-cases filled with the minor 
luxuries of the toilet, the rulTs, the collars, the slip|)er“ 
rosettes, the embroidered belts, the hair ornaments, the 
chiffon scarves, all objects diverse, innumerable, perisliable 
as mist in tree-branches, all costly in exact ratio to their 
fragility. Back of her were the children’s dresses, fairy»like, 
simple with an extravagantly costly simplicity. It occurrecl 
to Sylvia as little as to many others of the crowd of half- 
hypnotized women, wandering about with burning eyes and 
watering mouths through the shrewdly designed shoj), that 
the great closets back of these adroitly displayed fineries 
might be full of wearable, firm-textured little dresses, such 
as she herself had always worn. It required an effort of the 
will to remember that, and wills weak, or not yet formed, 
wavered and bent before the lust of the eye, so cunningly in- 
ffamed. Any sense of values, of proportion, in Sylvia was 
dumfounded by the lavishness, the enormous ctuanthies, the 
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immense varieties of the goods displayed. She ached witli 

covetousness. . . . 

When tliey joincHl the others at the hotel her mother, after 
commenting that she looked rather flushed and tired, hap- 
pened to ask. ** Oh, by the way, Sylvia, did you happen to 
come across anything in serge suits that would he suitable 
for school-wear?*' 

Sylvia c|uiveretl. cried out explosively, No! *' and turned 
away, feeling a Imt pulse beating through her body. But 
Aunt \lctoria happened iu ilivert attention at that mo- 
ment. She had lieen reading, with a very serious and 
somewhat annoyed expression, a long telegram just handed 
her, and now in answer to Mrs. Marshall's expression of 
concern, saitl hastily, it's Arnold again, . . . It’s al- 

ways Arnold!" She moved to a desk and wrote a lirief 
telegram which she handed to the waiting man-servant, 
Sylvia iKJticetl it was addressed to Mr, A. H, Saunders, a 
name wliicli set ilimly ringing in her head recollections now 
muhled and tiltscuretl. 

Aunt V'icPnaa went on to Mrs, Marshall: ** Arnold hates 
this school so. He always hates his schools." 

( hi, he is at school now ? " asked Mrs. Marsliall. You 
haven't a tutor for liim ? " 

"Oh yes, Mr. Saunders is still with him in the sum- 
mers and during hoatlays." Mrs. Marshall Smith explained 
further: " I'o keep liiin up iu his studies. He doesn't learn 
anything in Ins scIuhiI, you know, lliey never do. It's 
only lor the atnmsplicre the sports; you know, tliey play 
cricket where he is now and the desirable class of hoys 
he meets . , , elil the boys have tutors in vacation times to 
coach tliern for the college- entrance examinations." 

Tlie face of the college professtir’s wife continued im- 
movably grave during this brief summary of an educational 
system. She iiu]yireck " How- ol<l is ArnoUI now? " leanunl 
that lie was seventeen, rememhered tliat, <ih yes, he was a 
year older than Sylvia, and allowe«l the suliject to drop into 
one of tlie abysmal silences for which .she alone ha<i the 
courage. Her Iiusbaiurs sister was as little proof against 
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it as her husband. As it continued, Mrs. Marshall-Smith 
went through the manoeuvers which in a less perfectly bred 
person would have been fidgeting. . . , 

No one paid any attention to Sylvia, who sat confront- 
ing herself in a long mirror and despising every garment 
she wore. 


I 


CHAPTER XI 


ARNOLD’S FirrirRI* LS CASUALLY DECIDED 

The next day was to have been given up to really im- 
proving I'Hirsuils. l‘lie morning in the Art Institute came 
off as planned, llie girls were marshaled through the sculp- 
ture and paintings aiul various art objects with al-unit the 
result wliich might have been expected. As blankly inex- 
perienced oi painting and sculpture as any lUishmeu, they 
receivec! this sudden enormous dtise of those arts witli an 
instant, selfjUTservafory incapacity to swallow even a 
small amount of them. It is true that the very first exliilnts 
tliey saw. the Hons tmtside the tmihling, the first paint- 
ings they encfnmteiet!, made an aj'»|>reciahle impression on 
them; but after this they foliowe*! their elders tlirougli the 
interminable crow‘ied halls af the masenm, their legs aching 
with tile elTort keep their Inilanee un the polished floors, 
tlieir eyes incrasediudy gla/ed and dull, loir a time a few 
recent rie faces or dresni's among th<' other sightseers pene- 
trated tlirmt!:!i tills mercifif inseiisibilitv. hut liy noon the 
capacity f*n’ eveti sti much ohseivalimi as this had left tlicm. 
'They .'.tl one fno! Iiflou' fin* other, ilivv direetrri th«,*ir eyes 
upon t!ie nuiflitudinou^ Cihie'^n^ eshihilrd, tliee nodded' tlieit 
heads to eoinmeiifs !'V the otlitu's, hut if aslied sud- 
denly uliaf il!i*v Is'id 'm.f ii’ tne n»om last visited, 

neither of flitea cuold fsive tnado tlio faintest guess, 

At half past twelvr, d*r»r aunt and mother, highly self- 
congratulaforv os«u' odncatioual morning, voted that 
cnougli was as good as a am! lf*d tlieir stmmed and 

stupefied cliatges awav to Aimf XHctoiaa'*, luitel Hu* huadi, 
It was wliih^ tliev wtU’e consuming this esiaasHnifv appe- 
ti/iiig meal that Sylvia saw, threading his way towards 
them lietween the ofhur tables, a tall, weedy, extiensivcly 

lai 
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dressed young man, with a pale freckled face and lights 
brown hair. When he saw her eyes on him he waved hia 
hand, a largely knuckled hand, and grinned. Then she saw 
that it was not a young man, but a tall boy, and that the 
boy was Arnold. The quality of the grin reminded her that 
she had always liked Arnold. 

His arrival, though obviously unexpected to the last de- 
gree, caused less of a commotion than might have seemed 
natural. It was as if this were for Aunt Victoria only an 
unexpected incident in a general development, cpiite re- 
signedly anticipated. After he had shaken hands with 
everybody, and had sat down and ordered his own luncheon 
very capably, his stepmother remarked in a tolerant tone, 

You didn’t get my telegram, then?” He shook his head: 

I started an hour or so after I wired you. We\l gone 
down to the town with one of the masters for a game with 
Concord. There was a train just pulling out as we went 
by the station, and I ran and jumped on.” 

'' How’d you know where it was going?” challenged 
Judith. 

I didn’t,” he explained lightly. He looked at Iier with 
the teasing, provocative look of masculine seventeen for 
feminine thirteen. '‘ Same old spitfire, I see. Miss Judy,” 
he said, his command of unhackneyed phrases by no means 
commensurate with his desire to be facetious. 

Judith frowned and went on eating her eclair in silence. 
It was the first eclair she had ever eaten, and she was more 
concerned with it than with the new arrival. 

Nobody made any comment on ArnokTs method of be- 
ginning journeys until Mrs. Marshall aske<l, ” What did 
you do it for?” She put the question with an evident 
seriousness of inquiry, not at all with the rhetorical re- 
proach usually conveyed in the formula she used. 

Arnold looked up from the huge, costly, bloody beef- 
steak he was eating and, after an instant’s survey of the 
grave, kind face opposite him, answered with a seriousness 
like her own, " Because I wanted to get away.” He added 
after a moment, laughing and looking again at the younger 
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girl, “ I wanted to come out anil pull Judy's hair again!” 
He spoke with his mouth full, and this made him entirely 
a hoy and not at all tlie young man his well-cut clothes 
made him apfiear. 

Witliout speaking* Judith pulled her long, smooth braid 
around over her shoulder where she could protect the end 
of it. Her mouth was also full, hulglngly, of tlie last of her 
iclziv, I'hey miglit have been brother and sister in a com- 
mon nursery. 

'"My! Aren't you pretty, Sylvia!'' was Arnold's next 
remark ^hiu're a regular I'leach ; do you know it ? " He 
turned ti) the others: " Say, let's go to a show this after- 
noon,*’ he proposetl. " 'Fling-lding’s iit town. I saw it in 
the |)ai>ers as I came in. 1lie original company’s singing. 
Did you ever hear tliem ? ” lie asked Sylvia. ** Tliey lieat the 
other road companies all hollow.” 

Sylvia slusok lier head. She had never heard the name 
before, the ilroatlway lu'and of comic opera being outside 
her exfierieifice to a degree wliidi would have been incon- 
ceivalde to Arnold. 

There was some iltscussion over tlie matter, but in the emh 
apparently because there was nothing else to do with Arnold, 
they all did go to tlie ” slunv,” Arnold engineering the ex^ 
pedition with a traine<l expertness in the matter of ticket- 
sellers, calts, anti ushers which wa« in otltl contrast to 
his gawky physical immaturity. At all the stages tif the 
process where it was |iossible, he smoketl cigarettes, pro^ 
ducing tliem in rapid Miceession out tif a case studtletl with 
little pearls. I Us stepmother looketl on at this, her lieauti- 
ful manner of wise toieraiiee tif 4 'htening up a little, arul after 
dinner, as they sat in a glittering corridor of the liotel to 
talk, she adtiressed him ^aiddenly in a quite different tone, 
** I don't w;mt. you Ui d«i that so much, Arnold," site said. 
His haiul wms furnliliug for Ids ease again. *' You're too 
young to smoke at all,” she said tiefmitely. He went on 
with hiH automat ie movements, opening the ease, taking out 
a cigarette and tapping it <m the cover, ”<)h. all tlie fel- 
lows do,” hr said rehelhously, ami struck a match. 
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Mrs. Marshall-Smith aroused herself to a sudden, low- 
toned, iron masterfulness of voice and manner which, for 
all its quietness, had the quality of a pistol shot in the 
family group. She said only, Put away that cigarette ; 
but by one effort of her will she massed against the rebellion 
of his disorganized adolescence her mature, well-ripened 
capacity to get her own way. She held him with her eyes 
as an animal-trainer is supposed to cow his snarling, yeliow- 
fanged captives, and in a moment Arnold, with a pettish 
gesture, blew out the match and shut the cigarette case with 
a snap. Mrs. Marshall-Smith forbore to over^-emphasize 
her victory by a feather-weight of gloating, and turned to 
her sister-in-law with a whimsical remark about the pre- 
posterousness of one of the costumes passing. Arnold 
sulked in silence until Judith, emerging from her usual 
self-contained reticence, made her first advance to liim. 
"‘Let’s us all go there by the railing where we can look 
down into the central court,” she suggested, and having a 
nodded permission from their elders, the three children 
walked away. 

They looked down into the great marble court, far below 
them, now fairy-like with carefully arranged electric liglits, 
gleaming through the palms. Tlie busily trampling cohorts 
in sack-coats and derby hats were, from here, suhdned l)y 
distance to an aesthetic inoffensiveness of mere ant-like com- 
ings and goings. 

“ Not so bad,” said Arnold, with a kindly wilUngncs.s tc 
be pleased, looking about him discriminatingly at one detail 
after another of the interior, the heavy velvet aiul gold 
bullion of the curtains, the polished marble of the paneling, 
the silk brocade of the upholstery, the heavy gilding of the 
chairs. . . . Everything in sight exhaled an intense con- 
sciousness of high cost, which was heavy on Hie air like a 
musky odor, suggesting to a sensitive nose, as does the odor 
of musk, another smell, obscured hut rancidly {jcrceptible 
— the unwashed smell, floating up from the paupers’ cellars 
which support Aladdin’s palaces of luxury. 

But the 'three adolescents, hanging over the well-designed 
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solid mahof'iiny railing, had not noses sensitive to this 

peculiar, very common blendin|,^ of odors, Judith, in fact, 
was entirely unconscious even of the more obvious of the 
two. Slie was as insensitive to all about her as to the too- 
abundant pictures of tlie morning. She miglit have been 
leaning over a fucket fetice. “ I wouldn't give in to Her! 
she saiti to ArnoUk staring stiuarely at him. 

Arnold looked nettled. ** ( Hi, I don’t! I don't pay any 
attention tt) what she says, except when she’s around where 
I am, and t!iat’.s tmt so often you could notice it muchl 
Saunders isn’t tliat kitul 1 Saiuulers is a gay old bird, I tell 
you! W’e have some times together when w'e get 
going ! ** 

It dawne<l on Sylvia that he was speaking of the man who, 
five years before, Itad been tlieir yonng fVofessor Saunders. 
She found tliat she remembered vividly his keen, handsome 
face, softened tiy music to ([ulet peace. She wondered what 
Arnold meant l^y saying he was a gay old lilrd. 

Arnold went on, shaking his liead .sagely : ** Ihit itss 
my belief tliat .launders is liegtuning to take t(^ dope . , . 
ba<l business! Ikitl business! lie’s in love with Ma- 
tirina, you know, an<l has to drown his sorrows sorr<‘ 
way.” 

i’lven juditli, f<ir all her Sioux de.sirc to avoid seeming 
surprised or impressed, could not restrain a rather startled 
look at this ku'dly knowledge of the world. Sylvia, altliough 
slie had scarcely taken in the siguificanee of Aruokl’s words, 
dropped her eyes and hfuslied. Arnold surveyed them with 
the indulgent look id a rakish but gtiod heartetl man of tiie 
woiiil patting tw<} fu’etty cliildnai on the head. 

Juditli upset Ids pose by bringing the talk abruptly back 
to wliere she had begun it. Hut you did give in to herl 
You fireteml you ilidn't tiecanse you are ashamed. Slie just 
looked you down. 1 wouldn’t let anyhody look me down. 
I wouldn’t givr in to anytiody!" 

Under tliis attack, tlie man of the world collapsed into an 
awkward overgrtmm boy, ill at ease, with red liils U> his eyes 
and premature ytdlow stains on two fingers of his left hand 
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He shifted his feet and said defensively: ‘'Aw, she's a 
woman. A fellow can't knock her down. I wouldn't let a 
man do it.” He retreated still further, through another 
phase, and became a little boy, heated and recriminatory: 

rd like to know who you are to talk ! You give in to your 
mother all the time ! ” 

‘‘ I don't give in to my mother; I mind her,” said Judith, 
drawing a distinction which Arnold could not follow but 
which he was not acute enough to attack other than by a 
jeering, “ Oh, what a crawl! What's the diff? ” 

“ And I mind her whether she's there or not ! / do ! ” 
continued Judith, pressing what she seemed, inex{)licably to 
Arnold, to consider her advantage. 

Sylvia was vexed with them for talking so loudly and 
getting so red-faced and being so generally out of key with 
the booming note of luxury resounding about them. flush ! 
hush!” she said; “don't be so silly. We ought to be 
going back.” 

Arnold took her rebuke without protest, hhtlier some- 
thing in this passage-at-arms had perversely brought a sud- 
den impulse to his mind, or he had all along a jjurpose in 
his fantastic trip West. As they reached the two ladies, he 
burst out, “Say, Maclrina, why couldn’t I go on to la 
Chance and go to school there, and live with the Mar- 
shalls?” 

Four amazed faces were turned on him. His stepmother 
evidently thought him stricken with sudden insanity and 
strove distractedly to select, from the hea|)ed pile of lier 
reasons for so thinking, some few which might be cited 
without too great offense to her brother's mode of life: 
“ Why, what a strange idea, Arnold ! What ever made you 
think of such a thing? You wouldn't like it!” She was 
going on, as in decency bound, to add that it would be also 
rather a large order for the Marshalls to adopt a notably 
“ difficult ” boy, when Judith broke in with a blunt divina- 
tion of what was in her aunt's mind. “ You'd have to wash 
dishes if you came to our house,” she said, “ and help ped 
potatoes, and weed the celery bed.” 
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Fd like it ! ” declared Arnold. We'd have lots of 
fun.'' 

I bei we would ! '' said Judith, with an unexpected 
assent. 

Mrs. Marshall-Smith laugluni i^ently, ‘'You don’t know 
what you’re talking about, you siily hoy. You never did 
an hour’s work in your life!" 

Arnold sat down liy Mrs. Marshall. “ I wouldn't be in 
the way, tiumld I ? " he said, with a clumsy pleatling. He 
hesitated ofndously over the " Mother " which had risen to 
his Ups, tlie name he had had for her during the mtnnentous 
visit of five years fiefore, and fntally, l)lnshing, could not 
bring it out. *’ I’d like it like anything! / w<nildn*t he . . . 
Fd be diiJ'erepti! Sylvie and Judy seem like little sisters to 
me." The red cm his face deepened. ^ ItV— it’s good for a 
fellow to have sisters, and a liorne," he .said in a low tone not 
audible tcj his stejunotlier’s ears. 

Mrs. Marshall put out a large, strong hand and took his 
slack, liig knuckled Ungers into a tight clasp. Mrs. Mar- 
shall-Smith evidently thought a light tone he.st now, as al- 
way.s, to take. " I tell you, Ilarhara "- she suggested laugh* 
ingly, " we’ll exchange. Ycm give me Sylvia, and take 
Arnold." 

Mrs. Marshall ignored tliis as pure facetiousness, and 
said sericmsly: "Why really, Victoria, it might lujt he a 
barl tiling for Arnold ta come to u.s. I know IClliott would 
l>e glad to have liirn, and so would I." 

For an instant Arnold’s life lumg in the balance. Mrs. 
Marshall-Smitfi, gleaming gold ancl ivory in lier evening- 
dress of amlier satin, sal silent, startled by the suddenness 
with wdnch tlie whole astonishing cpiestion liad come n|n 
There was in her face more than one hint that the iiroposi- 
tion ofiened a welcome door of escape to her. . . . 

Ancl then Arnold himself, with the tragic haste of youth, 
sent one end of tiie scales tlown, weighted so lieavily tiiat 
the sigfit; of his stepmother’s ryes and moutli told liim it 
could never rise again. In t!ie little, pregnant pause, he 
cried out joyfully. "Olt, Mollier! Mother!" and flung his 
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arms around Mrs. Marshall’s neck. It was the only time he 
had shown the slightest emotion over anything. It burst 
from him with surprising effect. 

Mrs. Marshall-Smith was, as she had said, only human, 
and at this she rose, her delicate face quiet and impassive, 
and shook out the shimmering folds of her beautiful dress. 
She said casually, picking up her fan and evidently pre^'-ar- 
ing for some sort of adjournment: Oh, Arnold, don’t be 
so absurd. Of course you can’t foist yourself off on a 
family thafs no relation to you, that way. And in any 
case, it wouldn’t do for you to graduate from a co-educa- 
tional State University. Not a person you know would 
have heard of it. You know you’re due at Harvard next 
fall.” With adroit fingers, she plucked the string sure 
to vibrate in Arnold’s nature. '' Do go and order a table for 
us in the Rose-Room, there’s a good boy. And he sure 
to have the waiter give you one where we can see the 
dancing.” 

The matter was settled. 


CHAPTER Xn 


ONE MAN^S MEAT . . , 

That night after the Marshalls liad gone back to their 
somewhat sha!)l)y hoarcling-house, “ things ” happened to the 
* two fieople they luul left in the great hotel. Sylvia and 
Judith never knew tlie details, but it was apparent that 
something porlmtiHis had occurred, from the immber of tcde- 
grams Aunt Vict<u*ia liad manage<l to receive and send be- 
tween the hour wlien tliey left her in the evening, and 
eleven o’clock the next mtuTUUg, when they found her, 
hatted and velleil, with an array oi strapf»ed baggage around 
her. 

It s Arnold again!’* she told them, with a resigned 
gesture. She laiti iiijwn tlte time»ta!ile she ha<l been con- 
sulting and drew Mrs. Marshall to the window for a low- 
voiced explanatitin. When site came hack, “ I’m so sorry, 
dears, to cut s!hu1 even hy a single clay this charming time 
together,” she t<ild the girls, “ Hut the iu*ws I’ve Ihtu get- 
ting from Arnoht’s school theie’s iKUliiiig for me to da 
but to sto|i everytliing ami take him hack there to see what 
can he <h>ne t<i patch things up.*‘ Sho sp<jke witli the 
patient air of <me inured to the sacritlces involved in tlie 
u|>hringing <if cliildren. “ \\‘e leave on the eleven forty « 
oil. I am so sorry! Hut it would have been only cme day 
more. I meant to get you holh a dress Eve ’phonetl to 
Iiave tliem sent t<i ytiu.” 

Idle rest was only tlie dreary, hustling futility of tlie last 
moments liefore Iraiiidime kisses, remarks about writ- 

ing more often; a promise fr<<m Aunt \‘ieforia to send 
Sylvia from time to time a !jok of old dresses ami fineries 
as mabnaal feu" her niece’s dia^ssmaking skill from Arnold, 
appearing at: the last minute, a gootl deal of rather Hat, well- 
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meant chaffing, proffered with the most entire unconcern as 
to the expressed purpose of their journey; and then the 
descent through long, mirrored, softly carpeted corridors to 
the classic beauty of the Grecian temple where the busy 
men, with tired eyes, came and went hurriedly, treading 
heavily on their heels. Outside was the cab, Arnold ex- 
tremely efficient in browbeating the driver as to the stowing 
away of bags, more kisses, in the general cloud of which 
Arnold pecked shyly at Sylvia’s ear and Judith’s chin; then 
the retreating vehicle with Arnold standing up, a tall, 
ungainly figure, waving a much- jointed hand. 

After it was out of sight the three watchers looked at 
each other in a stale moment of anticlimax, 

''Arnold’s horrid, isn’t he?” said Judith thoughtfully. 

" Why, I like him ! ” opposed Sylvia. 

" Oh, I like him, all right,” said JuditL 
Then both girls looked at their mother. What next , . . ? 
They were not to have gone back to Chance until the 
next night. Would this change of plans alter their schedule ? 
Mrs. Marshall saw no reason why it should. She propo.sed 
a sightseeing expedition to a hospital. Mi.ss Lindstrihn, the 
elderly Swedish woman who worked among the destitute 
negroes of La Chance, had a sister who was head-tiursc in 
the biggest and newest hospital in Chicago, and she had 
written very cordially that if her sister’s friends cared to 
inspect such an institution, she was at their service. Neither 
of the girls having the slightest idea of what a hospital was 
like, nor of any other of the sights in the city whicli tliey 
might see instead, no objection was made to this f)Ian. 

They made inquiries of a near-by policeman and found 
that they could reach it by the elevated. Their encounter 
with this metropolitan facility for transportation turned 
out to be among the most memoral)Ie bits of sightseeing of 
their trip. Neither of the girls had ever imagined anytliing 
so lurid as the Saturday noon jam, the dense, lacked throngs 
waiting on the platforms and bursting out througli the 
opened doors like beans from a split bag, their places in- 
stantly taken by an even greater crowd, perspiring, fighting 
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grimly for foot-room and c.xpecting and receiving no other 
kiiul. Judith was tired contagiously with the spirit about 
her, .set her teeth, thrust out her elbows, shoved, pushed, 
grunted, fought, all with a fresh zest in the performance 
which gave her an immense advantage over the fatigued 
city-dwellers, who assaulted their fellow-citizens with only 
a pre<H'cu[»ied desire for an approach to a breathing space, 
and, that attained, subsided into lurching, strap-hanging 
cpiicscence. Judith .sccure<l with ease, on all the public 
vehicles they utilized that day. a place on the outside edge of 
a |)latform, where she ha<l fresh air in alumdance and could 
hang over the gratiitg to watch with extreme interest the in- 
timate hits of tenement-house life which tlashed jerkily by. 

lint .Sylvia, a shiuldering chij) on the torrent, always 
found herself in the exact middle of the most crowded spot, 
feeling her laxly horrifyingly pressed iH)on by various in- 
visible ones behind her and several only too visible ones in 
front, breathing dcjvvn the hack of sofuehody’s neck, often a 
dirty ami sweaty <me, with somebody breatliing hotly down 
the hack of her own. ( )nce as a very fat ami persjnring 
(ierman-Amcricau began to tight the craw<l in the endeavor 
to turn arouml ami leave the car. his slowly revolving bulb- 
ous bulk pushed her so smotheringly into the hroa<l liack of 
a negro ahe.ad of her that she felt faint. As they left the 
car. she said vehemently: "Oh, Mother, thi.s makes me 
sick! Wliy couldn't we have taken a cab? Aunt Victoria 
always <loes! " 

Her mother laughed. “ You little country girl! A caH 
for as far as this wtmhl cost almost as much as the ticket 
Iwick to La Chance.’’ 

" I don’t see why we came, then!” cried .Sylvia. "It’s 
.simply awful! And this is a horrid part of town I ” She 
suddenly ohserveti that they were walking through a very 
poor, thickly inhabited street, such a.s she had never .seen 
before. As she looked alxuit her, her mother stopped laugh 
ing and watched her face with a (lainful attention. .Sylvia 
lookffl at the tall, dingy houses, the frowzy little shops, the 
swanm of dirty-nosed children, shrill-voiced, with matted 
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hair, running and whooping in the street, at the slatternly 
women yelling unobeyed orders to them out of half- 
glimpsed, cheerless interiors, smelling of cabbage and dish- 
water. It was Sylvia’s first sight of the life of city poor, 
and upon her face of disgust and revulsion her mother bent 
a stern and anxious eye. 

See here, Sylvia ! ” she said abruptly, '' do you know 
what I was thinking about back there in the crowd on the 
elevated? I was thinking that lots of girls, no older than 
my girl, have to stand that twice a day, going to earn their 
livings.’’ 

Sylvia chafed under the obviously admonitory tone of this. 
‘‘ I don’t see that that makes it any easier for us if they 
do/” she said in a recalcitrant voice. She stepped wide 
to avoid a pile of filth on the sidewalk, and clutched at 
her skirt. She had a sudden vision of the white-tiled, 
velvet-carpeted florist’s shop in a corner of Aunt Victoria’s 
hotel where, behind spotless panes of shining plate-glass, 
the great clusters of cut-flowers dreamed away an enchanted 
life — roses, violets, lilies of the valley, orchids. . . , 

''Here we are at the hospital,” said Mrs. Marshall, a 
perplexed line of worry between her brows. But at once 
she was swept out of herself, forgot her seriously taken 
responsibility of being the mother of a girl like Sylvia. She 
was only Barbara Marshall, thrilled by a noble spectacle. 
She looked up at the great, clean, many-windowed fa<;ade 
above them, towering, even above the huge bulk of the 
gas-tanks across the street, and her dark eyes kindled. 
"A hospital is one of the most wonderful places in the 
world!” she cried, in a voice of emotion, "All this— to 
help people get well ! ” 

They passed into a wide, bare hall, where a busy young 
woman at a desk nodded on hearing their names, and spoke 
into a telephone. There was an odd smell in the air, not 
exactly disagreeable, yet rather uncomfortably pungent 
" Oh, iodoform,” remarked the young woman at the desk, 
hearing them comment on it " Do you get it ? We don't 
notice it her£ at alL” 
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Then came Miss IjiKlstram*s sister, powerfully built, 
gaunt, itray, with a professional, impersonal cheerfulness. 
The expetlitum began. “ III take you to the children’s 
ward ilrst/’ said Miss lindstriim; “that always interests 
visitors so much. . . 

Rows on rows of little wliite beds and white, bloodless 
faces with an awful |Kitience on them, and little white hands 
lying in unchildllke ciuiet on the wliite spreads; rows on 
rows of hollow eyes turned in listless interest on the visitors ; 
nurses in wtiile, step|dmg Iwiskly about, bending over the 
lieds, lifting a little emaciated form, <leftly unrolling a 
bamlage ; heat ; a stifling smell of io<loform; a sharp suflden 
cry of fuiin frtun a distant corner; somewhere a dully 
beating pulse of l<nv, supfUTssed sobs. . . , 

They were tnU of the childreirs ward now, walking along 
a clean t»are corri<!or. S}dvia swallowed har<I. Her eyes 
felt burning. Judith field her motherls han<l tightly. Miss 
Lindstrctin was explaining to Mrs. Marshall a new system 
of ventilation, 

** Tins is <}ne of the women’s wards.” said their leader, 
opening another swinging diair. from wliieh rusheil forth a 
fresh blast of iodoform. Mcire rows (jf white Innls. each 
vvitli its mound of suflVring. eatdi with its haggard face 
of pain. More nurses, liearing basins of curious shape, 
bandages, liot water Iioltles, ruldier tubes. '1‘here was more 
restles?aiess here tlian in the diiltlren's war<b less helpless 
prostration Indtue the juggernaut of clisease . , , fretful- 
ness, moans, tossing tiemls. wretched eyes which stared at 
tlie visilorn in a hostile indifference. 

“(Ill, tliey are just putting the ciressing on such an 
inieresting case!” said Miss landstnan’s vciiee coming to 
Sylvia from a great distance. She spoke with the glow of 
professional enthusiasm, with tliat certainty, peculiar to 
sincere dtietors and nurses, that a com|)licated wound is a 
fascinating o!.iject. 

In sfute of lierself Sylvia had one glimpse of horribly 
lacerated red tissues. . . . Slie gripped tier liantls togetlier 
after tliis and kuiked fixedly at a button on her glove, until 
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Miss Lindstrom’s voice announced : “ It’s the Embury stitch 
that makes that possible : we’ve just worked out the applica- 
tion of it to skin-graft cases. Two years ago she’d have lost 
her leg. Isn’t it simply splendid ! ” 

She said cordially as they moved forward : Sister Selma 
^;aid to treat you as though you were the Queen of Sweden, 
and I am! You’re seeing things that visitors are never 
allowed to see.” 

They walked on and on interminably, past innumerable 
sick souls, each whirling alone in a self-centered storm of 
suffering; and then, somehow, they were in a laboratory, 
where an immensely stout and immensely jovial doctor in 
white linen got down from a high stool to shake hands with 
them and profess an immense willingness to entertain them, 
. but I haven’t got anything much today/’ he said, 
with a disparaging wave of his hand towards his test-tubes. 

Not a single death-warrant. Oh yes, I have too, one 
brought in yesterday,” He brought them a test-tube, stop- 
pered with cotton, and bade them note a tiny bluish patch 
on the clear gelatine at the bottom. That means he’s a 
dead one, as much as if he faced the electric chair,” he 
explained. To the nurse he added, A fellow in the men’s 
ward, Pavilion G. Very interesting culture . . . first of 
that kind I’ve had since I’ve been here.” As he spoke he 
was looking at Sylvia with an open admiration, bold, in- 
trusive, flippant. 

They were passing along another corridor, hot, silent, 
their footsteps falling dully on a long runner of corrugated 
rubber, with red borders which drew together in the distance 
like the rails streaming away from a train. Behind a closed 
door there suddenly rose, and as quickly dieci away, a 
scream of pain. With an effort Sylvia resisted the impulse 
to clap her hands over her ears. 

Plere we are, at the minor operating-room,” said Miss 
Lindstrom, pausing. '' It’s against the rules, but if you 
want to look from across the room — just to say you’ve 
been there — ” She held the door open a little, a suffo- 
cating odor of anaesthetics blew out in their faces, like a 
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breath from a tlragoit’s cave. Mrs. Marshall and Judith 
stepped forward. lUit Sylvia clutched at her mother's arm 
and wlusfHwed : “ Mother! Motlier! I don't think Fll on. 
I feeI-4 feel--r!l go lack down to tlie entrance hall to 
wait" 

Mrs, Marshall nodded a preoccupied assent, and Sylvia 
fled away down the eiulless corridor, looking neither to the 
rigid nor tlic left, down repeated fliglits of scrubbed and 
sterilised marble stairs, into the entrance hall, an<l, like a 
bolt from a Ijow, out of it on the other side, out into the 
street, into tlie sunshine, tlie heat, the clatter, the blessed, 
blessetl smell of calilagc and dish»water. . . . 

After a time she went: to sit down on the top step of the 
hospital entrance to wait. Slie contemplated with exejuisite 
enjoyment the vigorous, profane, hair {ndling tfuarrel be-' 
tween two dirty little savages across the street. She could 
have kissed her hand to tlie loud-voiced woman who came 
scuttling to the window to scold them, clutching a dirty 
kinumo together <n*er a I Icigarthdike expanse of bosom. 
They were well, these people, hltioil ran in their vein.s, their 
skin vwis wliole, they breathed air, not iodoform! Her 
mother had pulled the string too tight, and Sylvia's ears 
were full of the ugly twang of its snapping. 

When, at last. Judith ami Mrs. Marshall came out, liand- 
indiand, Sylvia sprang up to say: "What an ttwfid place I 
I liope IT never liave to set foot in one again! " lUrt (piick 
as was her impulse to sfieech, iier perceptions were quicker, 
ami before the |)aie exaltation of the other two, she fell 
silent, irritated, rebellious, tliorcnighly alien, lliey walked 
along in silence, llien Jmlith saicl, stammering a little with 
emotion, " M»M»Mother, I want to l>-b4>lK^ a trained 
n-n-nurs€ when I grow up." 


CHAPTER XIII 


AN INSTRUMENT IN TUNE 

As they drew near to their boarding-house late that after- 
noon, very hot, very crumpled, very solemn, and very much 
out of tune with one another, they were astonished to see 
a little eager-faced boy dash out of the house and run 
wildly to meet them, shouting as he came. 

“ Why, Lawrence Marshall! ” cried his mother, picking 
him up in strong arms ; “ how ever in the world tlid you 
get here ! ” 

“ Father brnngded me,” cried the child, clasping her 
tightly around the neck. “ We got so lonesome for Mother 
we couldn’t wait.” 

And then Sylvia had stamped on her mind a picture which 
was to come back later — her father’s face and eyes as he 
ran down the steps to meet his wife. For he looked at his 
daughters only afterwards, as they were all walking along 
together, much excited, everybody talking at once, and 
hanging on everybody’s arm. “. . . Ye.s, Biuldy’s right! 
We found we missed you so, we decided life wasn’t worth it. 
You don’t know, Barbara, what it’s like without you— you 
don’t know!” 

Her father’s voice sounded to Sylvia so loud, so gay, so 
vital, so inexpressibly welcome. . . . She leaped up at his 
face like a young dog, for another kiss. ” Oh, I’m axv fully 
glad you came! ” she cried, wondering a little herself at the 
immensity of her relief. She thought that she must get 
him by himself quickly and tell him her side of that hos- 
pital story, before her mother and Judith began on any 
virtuous raptures over it. 

But there was no consecutive talk about anything after 
they all were joyfully gathered in their ugly^ commonplace 
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boarding-house bed room. They loosened collars and belts, 
washed their perspiring and dusty faces, and brushed 
hair, to the tune of a niag|)ie chatter, Sylvia did not 
realize tliat she and her father were tlie main sources of 
this volubility, slie did not realize how she had missed his 
exuberance, slie oidy knew tliat she felt a weight lifted from 
her heart. She lunl !>een telling him with great enjoyment 
of the comic opera tliey had seen, as she fuiislied putting 
the hairpins intc^ her fresldy smoothed hair, and turned, a 
pin still in her mouth, in time to tie almost abashed by the 
sxpression in his eyes as lie sinkleidy drew lus wife to him. 

*'Jove! flarhara!’' lie cried, lialf laughing, hut with a 
quiver in his voice, ** it*s liell to he happily married! A 
separation is- well, never mind about it. I came along 
anyhow! And now Fm here I’ll go to see Vie of course.*^ 
No. you won’t.’* saiti Judith promptly. ** She's gone 
back. 'Fo get Arnold out of a scrape.” 

Mrs. Marsliall explainetl further, aiul incidentally touched 
upon her sisterdudaw's views of tlie relation between ex- 
pensive hoys' scliools and private tutors. Her dryly Immor- 
DUS version <if tliis set her husband olT in a great mirthful 
roar, to wliieh Sylvia, after a moment of blankness, suddenly 
joined a hurst of lier own clear laugliter. At the time she had 
seen nothing funny in Aunt Victoria's statement, but slie was 
DOW immensely tickled to remember Ann! Victoria's ( )lym- 
Dian certainty of herself and her mother’s grave mask of 
serious considerati<in <if tlie idea. l.<ing after lier father Iiad 
stoppetl laugliing, she still went on. breaking out into de- 
jghted giggles. Her new understanding of tlie satire back 
Df her motlier's (juiet eyes, lent to Aunt Victoria's golden 
:alm tlie iptaint touch of caricature which matle it self- 
:le€eived complacency. At the recollection she sent up 
rocket after rocket of schoolgirl laugliter. 

Her mother, absarbe<| in conscientious anxiety alKjut 
Sylvia's flevelopment, and deeply disappointetl by the result 
‘if the visit to tlie liospital, ignored this laughter, nor did 
Sylvia at all guess that slie was laughing away half the 
ipdl which Aunt Victoria had cast about her. Wlien they 
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went down to their supper of wateiy creamed potatoes, 
and stewed apricots in thick saucers, she was in such good 
humor that she ate this unappetizing fare with no protest. 

“Now, folks,” said Professor Marshall, after supper, 
“ we have to go home tomorrow early, so we ought to have 
one more fling tonight. While I was waiting for you to 
come back this afternoon, I looked up what Chicago has to 
offer in the way of flings, and this is what I found. Here, 
Barbara,” he took a tiny envelope out of his upper waist- 
. coat pocket, “ are two tickets for the symphony orchestra. 
\By the greatest of luck they’re giving a special concert for 
■ some charity or other, a beautiful program ; a sort of 
musical requiem. Sylvia mustn’t miss it; you take her. 
And here,” he spun round to face Judith and Lawrence, 
producing another slim, tiny envelope from the other upper 
waistcoat pocket, “ since symphony concerts are rather 
solid meat for milk teeth, and since they last till way after 
bedtime, I have provided another sort of entertainment; 
to wit : three seats for moving pictures of the only real and 
authentic Cheyenne Bill’s Congress of the World’s Fron- 
tiersmen. All in favor of going there with me, say ‘ Aye.’ ” 

“ Aye ! ” screamed Judith and Lawrence, everybody 
laughed in pleased excitement and everybody seemed sat- 
isfied except Mrs. Marshall, who insisted that slie should 
go to the moving pictures while the Professor took Sylvia 
to the concert. 

Then followed the most amiable, generous wrangle as to 
which of the parents should enjoy the adult form of amuse- 
ment. But while the Professor grew more and more half- 
hearted in his protestations that he really didn’t care where 
he went, Mrs. Marshall grew more and more positive that 
he must not be allowed to miss the music, finally silencing 
his last weak proffer of self-abnegation by saying peremp- 
torily: “No, no, Elliott; go on in to your <lebauch of 
emotion. I’ll take the children. Don’t miss your chance. 
You know it means ten times as much to you as to me. 
You haven’t heard a good orchestra in years.” 

Sylvia had never been in such a huge hall as the one 
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^rhere they presently sat, giddily high in the eyrie of 
. top gallery. They looktnl clown into yawning space. The 
ast size of the auditorium so dwarfed the people now taking 
heir innumeralde seats, tliat even after tlie immense audi- 
nee was assembled tlie great semicircular eiiclosure 
eenied eni[)ty and blank. It received those thousands of 
ouls into its maw, and made no sign ; awaiting some visita- 
,on worthy of its bulk. 

The orcliestra, an army of ants, straggled out on the stage, 
iylvia was astonished at their numbers— “Sixteen first 
iolins, she saw by tlie program! She commented to her 
ather on the difficulty of kee|)ing them all in tune. He 
miled at iier absently, liade lier. with an air of sujipressed 
xcitcmeiit, wait until slie had heard them, and fell to biting 
is nails nervously. She re«reatl tlie program and all the 
(Ivertisements, !iypnoti/ed, like every one else in tlie audi- 
nee, l>y the sight of printed matter. She noticed that the 
rst numlier of tins memorial concert was the funeral march 
roiu the C ndtenlainnierumt, whidi slie knew ‘very well 
rom liaving lieard a good many times a rather thin ver.sitm 
f it for four strings and a piatuj. 

The conductor, a solitary ant, made his toilsome way 
cross the great fnmt of the stage, evoking a burst ot 
pplause, which resountletl hollowly in the inhuman sfiaces 
f the Iniildiiig. He mounted a step, waved his antenme, 
lere was a gteat indrawn brealli of silence, and then Sylvia, 
waiting with agreealde curiosity to hear how a big orchestra 
rould really sound, gasped and held tier breath. Tlie cup 
f that vast building siublenly brimmed with a magical flood 
f pure tone, coming from everywhere, from nowhere, from 
er own heart as well as from outside her body. The 
nmense liall rang to the glorious cjuality of this sound as 
violin-liack vilirates to tfu* drawn liow. It rainecl down on 
er. it surged u|i to tier, she could not believe that she 
^lly heard it, 

She looked quickly at her father. His arm.s were folded 
ghtly across his chest. Hr was looking frowningly at 
le back of the chair in front of him. It, was evident that 
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Sylvia did not exist for him. She was detached from hei 
wonder at his pale sternness by the assault on her nerves 
made by the first of those barbaric outcries of woe, that sud- 
den, brief clamor of grief, the shouts of despair, the beating 
upon shields. Her heart stood still — There rose, sing- 
ing like an archangel, the mystic call of the Volsung, then 
the yearning melody of love ; such glory, such longing for 
beauty, for life — and then brusquely, again and again, the 
screaming, sobbing recollection of the fact of death. . . . 

When it was over, Sylvia’s breath was still coming pant- 

ingly. Oh, Father ! How — how wonderful — ^how ” 

she murmured. 

He looked at her, as though he were angry with her, and 
yet scarcely seeming to know her, and spoke in a hard, 
bitter tone: And it is years since 1 have heard one ! ” He 
seemed to cry out upon her for the conditions of his life. 

She had no key for these words, could not imagine a 
meaning for them, and, chilled and repelled, wondered if she 
had heard him rightly. 

The funeral march from the Eroica began, and her 
father’s face softened. The swelling volume of tone rose 
like a flood-tide. The great hall, the thousands of human 
hearts, all beat solemnly in the grave and hopeless pulsa- 
tions of the measured chords. The air was thick with sor- 
row, with quiet despair. No outcries here, no screams— 
the modern soul advancing somberly with a pale composure 
to the grave of its love, aware that during all the centuries 
since the dead Siegfried was lifted high on the shoulders of 
his warriors not a word of explanation, of consolation has 
been found; that the modern, barren self-control means 
only what the barbarian yells out in his open abandonment 
to sorrow — and yet such beauty, such beauty in that sing- 
ing thread of melody — '' dure h Leiden, Preude!'* 

Not even the shadow of death had ever fallen across 
Sylvia’s life, or that of her father, to explain the premoni- 
tory emotion which now drew them together like two fright- 
ened children. Sylvia felt the inexorable music beating in 
her own veins, and when she took her father’s hand it 
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leemed to her that its strong pulses throbbed to the same 
hythm ; beauty, aiul despair , . , hope . . . life . . . death. 

At the end, ** Oli, bather olt, leather !"’ she said under 
ler breatli, implaringh% struggling to free herself from 
he mudiing, etivelofnng seiise of imminent disaster. He 
pressed her hand liard and smiletl at her. It was his 
iwn old smile, the father -look which had been her heart's 
lome all her life— tnit it was infinitely sweeter to her now 
han ever hckm\ Slie liad never felt closer to him. 
riiere was a pause during wfiicli they did not speak, and 
hen there hurst upon tlicm tlie splemlk! tumult of “ Death 
nd I'ransfiguratlon,'* which, like a great wind, swejU Sylvia 
ut of licrself. She could luU f(j!low the music -she had 
lever lieanl <}f it before. She was beaten down, over- 
du‘lme<l, freed, as tluiugli the transfiguration were her 
wn, from tlie pitiful liarrlers of consciousness. . . . 

Was the concert giKnl.^ asked Mrs, ‘Marshak, yawning, 
nd readiitig out of bed to kiss .Sylvia sleepily. Site 
nighed a little at their faces, ** ( di, music is a madness! 

spend a clu’rrfu! rvi’uing listening to <leath nmsic, and 
hen come back looking like Moses before the lUirning 
kisli ! '' 

** Say, yens eniglit tes have seen the stunt they did with 
heir las.sosf' cried Jutlltli, waking in the bed on the other 
ide of tjie ttnmi, aiul sitting up witli her black hair tousled 
bout her face, '* I'm going to try it wdtli the pinto when 
/e get home/* 

'*1 het y<nfll tlo it, too/* came from l.awrence the loyal, 
Iways sure of Judith's strength, jiulitlfs skill. 

Sylvia Icjokecl at her father over their heads and smiled 
aintly. ft was a good smile, from a full heart, 

** Aunt Victoria sent our tlresses/* said Jialith, dro|>jfmg 
•ark on the pillow. ** That lag Ikix over there. Mine has 
•ink ritdions, and yours are blue/* 

Mrs. Marsliall looked at tiie In!! fioK with disfavor, and 
hen at Sylvia, now sunk in a chair, her hands clasped bes 
,ind her head, lier eyes dreamy and half closeil 
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Across the room the long pasteboard box displayed a 
frothy mass of white lace and pale shining ribbons. Sylvia 
looked at it absently and made no move to examine it 
She closed her eyes again and beat an inaudible rhythm with 
her raised fingers. All through her was ringing the upward- 
surging tide of sound at the end of Death and Transfigura- 
tion.” 

'' Oh, go to bed, Sylvia ; don’t sit there maundering over 
the concert,” said her mother, with a good-natured asperity, 
But there was relief in her voice. 


CHAPTER XIV 


To any one who is familiar with State University life, the 
[or of Sylvia's I'reshman year will be vividly conveyed 
the sim|>!e statement that she was not invited to join a 
demity. To any one who does not know Stale Uni- 
rsity life, no description can convey anything approaching 
adequate notion of tlie terribly determinative significance 
that fact. 

The statement tliat she was invited to join no sorority 
not literally true, for in the second semester when it was 
parent that none of tlie three leading fraternities in- 
ided to take her in, there came a late ** liid from one of 
i third-rate sijrorities, of recent date, composed of girls 
e Sylvia who hat! not lieen included in the membership 
the older, socially distinguished organi/.ations. Cut to 
* quick l^y Iter exclusion fntm tlie others, Sylvia refused 
is tanly invitation witli renuu’seless ingratitude. If she 
ire not to form erne of tlie ** swell '* set of college, at least 
e wouhl JUit proclaim herself one of the ” jays," tlie 
grinds,'’ t!ie (|ueer girls, wlm wore their hair straight 
ck from their foreheads, wlto iuvarialdy carried of! Phi 
:ta Kappa, wlio.se skirts hung hadly. whose shoedieels 
rned over as tliey walked, who stood first In their classes, 
lose lielts lieliiml ma<!e a practice of revealing large wliite 
fety-pins; ami whose hats, even disass<iciated from their 
wdy wearers, and hanging in the cloakroom, were of an 
most Ilritisli eccentricity. 

Nothing of this sort could lie alleged against Sylvia's 
pearance, wliicli she felt, as she arrayed lierself every 
3rning, to lie all that the most swagger frat could ask of a 
smber. Aunt Victoria's boxes of clothing, her own nimbi© 
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fingers and passionate attention to the subject, combined U 
turn her out a copy, not to be distinguished from the origi- 
nal, of the daughter of a man with an income five times 
that of her father. As she consulted her mirror, it occurred 
to her also, as but an honest recognition of a conspicuous 
fact, that her suitable and harmonious toilets adorned a per- 
son as pleasing to the eye as any of her classmates. 

During the last year of her life at home she had shot up 
very fast, and she was now a tall, slender presence, pre- 
served from even the usual touching and delightful awk- 
wardness of seventeen by the trained dexterity and strength 
with which she handled her body, as muscular, for all its 
rounded slimness, as a boy’s. Her hair was beautiful, a 
bright chestnut brown with a good deal of red, its brilliant 
gloss broken into innumerable high-lights by the ripple of 
its waviness; and she had one other positive beauty, the 
clearly penciled line of her long, dark eyebrows, which ran 
up a trifle at the outer ends with a little quirk, giving an 
indescribable air of alertness and vivacity to her expression. 
Otherwise she was not at that age, nor did she ever become, 
so explicitly handsome as her sister Judith, who had at 
every period of her life a head as beautiful as that on a 
Greek coin. But when the two were together, although the 
perfectly adjusted proportions of Judith’s proud, dark face 
brought out the irregularities of Sylvia’s, disclosed the tilt 
of her small nose, made more apparent the disproportionate 
width between her eyes, and showed her chin to he of no 
mold in particular, yet a modern eye rested with far more 
pleasure on the older sister’s face. A bright, quivering 
mobility like sunshine on water, gave it a charm which was 
not dependent on the more obvious prettinesses of a fine- 
grained, white skin, extremely clear brown eyes, and a 
mouth quick to laugh and quiver, with pure, sharply cut out- 
line and deeply sunk corners. Even in repose, Sylvia’s face 
made Judith’s seem unresponsive, and when it lighted up in 
talk and laughter, it seemed to give out a visible light. In 
contrast Judith’s beautiful countenance seemed carved out 
of some very hard and indestructible stone. 
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And yet, in sfnte of this uiulenialdy satisfactory pliysical 
outfit, and pre eminent alnlity In athletics, Sylvia was not 
invited to join any of ttie lH‘st fraternities. It is not sur- 
prising tliat tliere was niingletl with her Intterness on the 
subject a justiflahle anunnU lanvilderment. VVluit did 
they want? I'hey recruiterl, freun her very side in classes, 
girls witliout half her Innks <.)r cleverness. What tmis the 
matter with lier? She wouhl nnx for her life have given a 
sign to her family of her mental sntYeriugs as, during that 
first autumn, tlay after day went hy with no sign of welcome 
from the social leatlers of Iter new witrhl; hut a mark was 
left on her character hy her alYronted recogniti<tn of her 
total lack of success in tfiis, her first appearance <nitside the 
sheltering walls cd" lier home; her first trial hy the real 
standartls of tlu* avUiia! worhi i%{ real people. 

The fact, whiclt woultl liavr tiren bairn to Sylvia’s vanity, 
had she ever Itad the hsist know let Ige of it, was that upon her 
appearattce in the h'resfiman class she had been tlie tweasion 
of violent iliseussitm and alums! td’ dissension in tlie councils 
of the two best *' fraternities. Her beauty, her charm, 
and tlie runutrs of her excellence \n tennis had matle a flutter 
in tlie first fraternity meetings after the opening <d the 
autumn term. ‘Tlie ycamip’r memher% ni both Sigma !Uda 
and Alplia Kappa counseled early and enlluisiastie rush- 
ing” of tlie new pi i/e, Init the juniors ami Seniors, wise in 
their clay and generation, t>roug!tt out a numlier cd’ damning 
facts wldcli would neec! to he taken into consideration it 
Sylvia wore their pin. 

There were, in litdli fraternities, daughters of other 
faculty families, who were naturally called upon to furnish 
inside informatiem. lliey had been tirougld up from child- 
hood on tlie tradition of the Marshalls* hopeless ciueerness, 
and tlieir collective statement of the Marshalls’ imsition ran 
somewliat as follows; ** ITie only professors wh<i Iiave any- 
thing to do wiiti fliern are some cd’ tlie jay young profs from 
the West, wdth no families; the funny old I.a RneS' you 
know what a Impeless dmvd Madame ia» Rue is- 'and ITcr^- 
fessor Keniiedv, ami though he comes from a swell familv 
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he’s an awful freak himself. They live on a farm, like 
farmers, at the ends of the earth from anybody that any- 
body knows. They are never asked to be patrons of any 
swell college functions. None of the faculty ladies with 
any social position ever call on Mrs. Marshall — and no 
wonder. She doesn’t keep any help, and when the doorbell 
rings she’s as apt to come running in from the chicken 
house with rubber boots on, and a basket of eggs — and the 
queerest clothes ! Like a costume out of a book ; and they 
never have anybody to wait on the table, just jump up and 
down themselves — ^you can imagine what kind of a frat 
tea or banquet Sylvia would give in such a home — and of 
course if we took her in, we couldn’t very well tell her her 
family’s so impossible we wouldn’t want their connection 
with the frat known — and the students who go there are a 
perfect collection of all the jays and grinds and freaks in 
college. It’s enough to mark you one to be seen there — 
you meet all the crazy guys you see in classes and never 
anywhere else — and of course that wouldn’t stop when 
Sylvia’s frat sisters began going there. And their house 
wouldn’t do at all to entertain in — it’s queer — no rugs — 
dingy old furniture — nothing but books everywhere, even in 
their substitute for a parlor — and you’re likely to meet not 
only college freaks, but worse ones from goodness knows 
where. There’s a beer-drinking old monster who goes there 
every Sunday to play the fiddle that you wouldn’t have 
speak to you on the street for anything in the world. And 
the way they entertain! My, in such a countrified wayl 
Some of the company go out into the kitchen to help Mrs. 
Marshall serve up the refreshments— and everything home- 
made — and they play charades, and nobody knows what else 

— bean-bag, or spelling-down maybe ” 

This appalling picture, which in justice to the young 
delineators must be conceded to be not in the least over- 
drawn, was quite enough to give pause to those impetuous 
and immature young Sophomores who had lacked the philo- 
sophical breadth of vision to see that Sylvia was not an 
isolated phenomenon, but (since her family lived in La 
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Chance) an inscpara!)le part of her background. After all, 
the sororities made no claim to he anything but social or- 
ganizations. I'heir staiullng in the college world depended 
u|>on tlieir social hackgf mnch and of course this could only 
be made up of a composite mingling of those of their in- 
dividual memtiers. 

Fraternities did n<g wisli to nurnher more than sixteen or 
eighteen unilergraduates. "riiat meant only four or five to 
be chosen from each I’^resliman class, and that number of 
''nice'' girls was not liard t(» fnuh girls who were not only 
well dresse<h and lively and agreeal)le in themselves, but 
who came from large, well ke[»t, well-furnished liouses on 
the right streets <if la (‘hance; with presenta!)le, card-play- 
ing, call-paying, reception giving mothers, who hired 
caterers for their entertainments; and respectably al)sentee 
fathers with sizafde [KK*ketliotd<s and a habit of cash lib- 
erality. 'The social stamlirig of t!ie co-eds in State Uni- 
versities was already precarious enough, witfiout running 
the risk of acipiiring dnluiins S(H‘ial connections. 

If Sylvia had been a Ihjv, it is almost certain that the 
deficiencies of her family wtuild have been overlooked in 
consideration of her potentialities in the atliletic worhl 
Success in atlileties was to the men’s fraternities what social 
standing was to the girls*. It must he remarked parentheti- 
cally that neitiier class (d these tirganizations had the slight- 
est lu’eiutlice against high scliolastie standing. < hi the con- 
trary it was regardeti very kindly by fraternity members, as 
a desiralde tlmugh not indisfiensable athlition to social stand- 
ingaTul |dtysical iintwess. 

lint Sylvia was not a \my, and her fine, promising game 
of tennis, her excellence in the swimming-pool, and her 
success on tlie gymnasium fl<a>r and on the flying rings, 
served no purpose but to bring to her the admiration of the 
duffers among the girls, whom she despised, and tlie un- 
spoken envy <d the fraternity girls, whose overtures at 
superficial friendliness slie constantly rebuffed with stern, 
wounded jiride. 

The sfiarpest stall to her prhk came from the inevitable 
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publicity of her ordeal. For, though her family knew noth- 
ing of what that first year out in the world meant to her, 
she had not the consolation of hoping that her condition was 
not perfectly apparent to every one else in the college world. 
At the first of the year, all gatherings of undergraduates not 
in fraternities hummed and buzzed with speculations about 
who would or would not he '' taken ” by the leading fra- 
ternities. For every girl who was at all possible, eacli day 
was a long suspense, beginning in hope and ending in list- 
lessness; and for Sylvia in an added shrinking from the 
eyes of her mates, which were, she knew, fixed on her with a 
relentless curiosity which was torture to one of her tem- 
perament. She had been considered almost sure to be early 
invited to join Alpha Kappa, the frat to which most of the 
faculty daughters belonged, and all during the autumn she 
was aware that when she took off her jacket in the cloak- 
room, a hundred glances swept her to see if she wore at 
last the coveted emblem of the pledged’’ girl; and when 
an Alpha Kappa girl chanced to come near her with a 
casual remark, she seemed to hear a significant hush among 
the other girls, followed by an equally significant buzz of 
whispered comment when the fraternity member moved 
away again. This atmosphere would have made no impres- 
sion on a nature either more sturdily philosophic, or more 
unimaginative than Sylvia’s (Judith, for instance, was not 
in the least affected by the experience), but it came to be 
a morbid obsession of this strong, healthy, active-minded 
young creature. It tinged with bitterness and blackness 
what should have been the crystal-clear cup holding her 
youth and intelligence and health. She fancied that every 
one despised her. She imagined that peoi)le who were in 
reality quite unaware of her existence were looking at her 
and whispering together a wondering discussion as to why 
she was not in the swim ” as such a girl ought to he— all 
girls worth their salt were. 

Above all she was stung into a sort of speechless rage by 
her impotence to do anything to regain the <lecent minimum 
of personal dignity which she felt was stripped ^^rom her by 
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this constant play of baltl speculation about whether she 
would or would not be considered " gt)od enough to be in- 
vited into a sorority. If only something definite would 
happen ! If there were only an occasion on which she might 
in some way proudly fu'oclaim lier utter imliffereuce to fra- 
ternities and tlieir actions! If only the miserable business 
were not so endlessly drawn out! Slie threw herself with 
a passionate al^scu’ptitm inttj her stutlies, her music, and her 
gymnasium work, cut otThotli frcmi the “elect*' and from the 
multitude, a prcmdly self-acknowledged maverick. She 
never lacked atlmiring followers among less brilliant girls 
who would liave lieen adt^rers if she had not held them off 
at arm s kmgth, tnit her vanity, far from being omnivorous, 
reciuired more delicate food. Site wished to he able to cry 
aloud to lier world that she tliought nothing and cared noth- 
ing about fraternities, arul liy incessant inner absorption in 
this couceptimi she <!id tc» a ctni.slderable extent impose it 
upon the collective niiiul of her cotitemporaries. Site, the 
yearningly frienilly, sym|Kithetic, sensitive, praisenTaving 
Sylvia, came lie ktiowri. half respected and half dislikecl, 
as proud aiul clever, ami “ higlrduanv,*’ and ofilsh, and con- 
ceited, and s<» ** tpieer tliat she eared nothing for the ordi- 
nary pleasures af (uafinary girls. 

This reputation bir a high luanvecl indifference to com- 
monplace mortals was naturally uot a recommendation to 
the masculine umlergraduates of the Ihiiversity. I'liese 
young men, under tlie iufluen<*e tff reports of what was 
done at (V^niell and other more eastern co e<lucati<mal in- 
stitutions, were already strongly inclined t(» ignore the 
co-eds as mucli as possible, llie tradition was growing 
rapi<lly tl at tlic fwoper tiling was to invite the “ town- 
girls “ to the college proms and dances, and to sit lieside 
them in tlie grandstand during football games, As yet, 
however, this tendency had not, gone so far but. that those 
co-eds who were mernliers of a socially recognized fraternity 
were automatically saved from tlie neglect which enveloped 
all other Imt eKcepfumariy flirtatious and Mudiscriminating 
girls. Each girls* fraternity, like the mascurme organiza- 
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tions, gave one big hop in the course of the season and 
several smaller dances, as well as lawn-parties and teas 
and stage-coach parties to the football games. The young 
men naturally wished to be invited to these functions, the 
increasing elaborateness of which kept pace with the in- 
creasing sophistication of life in La Chance and the increas- 
ing cost of which made the parents of the girls groan. Con- 
sequently each masculine fraternity took care that it did not 
incur the enmity of the organized and socially powerful 
sororities. But Sylvia was not protected by this segis. She 
was not invited during her Freshman year to the dances 
given by either the sororities or the fraternities; and the 
large scattering crowd of masculine undergraduates were 
frightened away from the handsome girl by her supposed 
haughty intellectual tastes. 

Here again her isolation was partly the result of her own 
wish. The raw-boned, badly dressed farmers' lads, with 
red hands and rough hair, she quite as snobbishly ignored 
as she was ignored in her turn by the well-set-up, fashion- 
ably dressed young swells of the University, with their 
white hands, with their thin, gaudy socks tautly pulled over 
their ankle-bones, and their shining hair glistening like 
lacquer on their skulls (that being the desideratum in youth- 
ful masculine society of the place and time). Sylvia snubbed 
the masculine jays of college partly because it was a breath 
of life to her battered vanity to be able to snub some one, 
and partly because they seemed to her, in comparison with 
the smart set, seen from afar, quite and utterly undesirable. 
She would rather have no masculine attentions at all than 
such poor provender for her feminine desire to conquer. 

Thus she trod the leafy walks of the beautiful campus 
alone, ignoring and ignored, keenly alive under her shell of 
indifference to the brilliant young men and their chosen few 
feminine companions. 


c;iiait1':r xv 


MRS. DRAPt^R BLOWS THE COALS 

The most brilliant of these couples were Jermain Fiske, 
Jr-. and {{kMiU'ir Iluliert. llic first was the son of the well- 
known and distiii|,nusluHl C'olonel Jermain hlske, one of the 
trustees of the I hiiversity. cx-» Senator from the State. He 
belonged to t!ie oh!, free-luinded, speedrmaking type of 
American statesmen, and, with his florid good looks, his 
great stature, his loud, resonaitt, challenging voice, and his 
picturest|ue re|nitation for liigldy snceessful tiouhle-dealing, 
he was one the nuist talked of men in the State, des{)ite 
his advanced years. His enernies, who were tud few, said 
that tlie slirewtiest action of his surpassingly shrewd life 
had been lus vohuitary retirement from the Senate and 
from political activities at the first low murmur lieraldiug the 
muck-raking cyehnie which was to ilevastate public life as 
men of his type umlersttiotl it, lUit every inhalntant of the 
State, including his enemies, took an odd pride in his 
fiercely debonair <lefianee to old age, in his gran<Ulo<iuent, 
too fluent public a<ldresses, am! in tfte manner in which, 
despite Ids dulmius private reputation, he held <ipen to him, 
by sheer will povv(*r, sanetimoruuus <loors which were dosed 
to otlier less robust Isatl cHampIes in youth. 

This typical specimen an American class now i»assing 
away, had serd his son to the State I 'niversity insteac! of to 
an expensive Hastern college because of his carefully 
«iv()vved attitude <d IibdT aecefaanee (d a place aimmg the 
plain peofde of tlie region. 'The presence of jermain, Jr., 
in the dassr<Hnns of the State University luul lieen capital 
for many a swellirig phrase on liis father’s part “ Whabs 
good enough for tlie farmers’ l*oys of my State is goml 
enough for my Ihiv/' etc., etc. 

As far as the young nun in cpiestion was ecmcertied, he 
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certainly showed no signs whatever of feeling himself sacri- 
ficed for his father's advantage, and apparently considered 
that a leisurely sojourn for seven years (he took both the 
B.A. and the three-year Law course) in a city the size of 
La Chance was by no means a hardship for a young man 
in the best of health, provided with ample funds, and never 
questioned as to the disposition of his time. He had had 
at first a reputation for dissipation which, together with his 
prowess on the football field, had made him as much talked 
of on the campus as his father in the State; but during his 
later years, those spent in the Law School, he had, as the 
college phrase ran, “ taken it out in being swagger," had 
discarded his former shady associates, had two rooms in 
the finest frat house on the campus, and was the only 
student of the University to drive two horses tandem to a 
high, red-wheeled dog-cart. His fine physique and reputa- 
tion for quick assertion of his rights saved him from the 
occasional taunt of dandyism which would have been flung 
at any other student indulging in so unusual a freak of 
fashion. 

During Sylvia's Freshman year there usually sat beside 
him, on the lofty seat of this equipage, a sweet-faced, gentle- 
browed young lady, the lovely flower blooming out of the 
little girl who had so innocently asked her mother some ten 
years ago what was a drunken reinhardt. "Fhe oldest 
daughter of the professor of European History was almost 
precisely Sylvia's age, but now, when Sylvia was laboring 
over her books in the very beginning of her college life, 
Eleanor Hubert was a finished product, a graduate of an 
exclusive, expensive girls' boarding-school in Now York, 
and a that-year’s debutante in La Chance society. Her 
name was constantly in the items of the society columns, she 
wore the most profusely varied costumes, and she drove 
about the campus swaying like a lily beside the wealthiest 
undergraduate. Sylvia’s mind was naturally too alert ani 
vigorous, and now too thoroughly awakened to intellectual 
interests, not to seize with interest on the subjects she 
studied that year ; but enjoy as much as she tried to do, and 
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did, this tonic mentail disci|)lini\ there were many moments 
when the siglit of I^leanor Hubert made her wonder if after 
all higher matliematics and history were of any real value. 

During this wretclied year of stifled unhappiness, she not 
only studied with extreme ccun'entration, hut, witli a healthy 
instinct, spent a great deal of time in the jQ^mnasium. It 
was a delight to her to Ik aide to swim in tlie winter-time^ 
she organizeti tlie first waterixdo team among the co-eds> 
and she began to learn fencing from the Commandant of the 
University Battalknu He liad been a crack with the foils 
at West l*oint, anti never ceased trying to arouse an interest 
in what seemed tti him the only raticmal form of exercise; 
but fencing at that time liad no intercollegiate vogue, and 
of all tlie ytmng men and women at the State University 
Sylvia alone took up his stalling tdTer of free instruction 
to any one wlm cared to give the time to learn; and even 
Sylvia took up fencing primarily because it promised to 
give her one more occupaticjn. left her less time for loneli- 
ness. As it turned out, however, these lessons proved fat 
more to her than a teitifuirary anotlyne: tliey hrcniglit her 
a positive pleasure. She <ieHghted the dumpy little captain 
with her aptness, ami he tcnik tlie greatest pains in his in- 
struction, tvefore the end of her h'reshman year she twice 
succeeded in getting thnujgh his guard and landing a thrust 
on his well»r<nmded figure ; and tlunigh to keep down her 
conceit he told lier that lie must he hising, along with his 
slenderness, some of his youtfiful agility, he confesseil to his 
wife that teaching Miss Marshall was tlie best fun lie had 
had in years, llie girl was as quick as a cat, and had a 
natural-horn fenc<‘r’s wrist. 

During tlu* simmicr v;ication she kept up her practice 
with lier fatlier, who rememfiered enough <if liis early train- 
ing in Paris to lie more than a match for her, and in the 
autumn of lier Soplinmore year, at the annual (iymnasium 
exhibition, she gnave with the Commandant a public lamt 
witli tlie foils in wliidi site notalily distinguished herself. 
The astonished and !<ing continued applause hir this new 
feature of tlie exluhition was a ilraught of nectar to her 
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embittered young heart, but she acknowledged it with not 
the smallest sign of pleasure, showing an impassive face as 
she stood by the portly captain, slim and tall and young 
and haughty, joining him in a sweeping, ceremonious salute 
with her foil to the enthusiastic audience, and turning on her 
heel with a brusqueness as military as his own, to march 
firmly with high-held head beside him back to the ranks of 
blue-bloomered girls who stood watching her. 

The younger girls in Alpha Kajipa and Sigma Beta were 
seizing this opportunity to renew an old quarrel with their 
elders in the fraternities and were acrimoniously hoping that 
the older ones were quite satisfied with their loss of a bril- 
liant member. These accusations met with no ready answer 
from the somewhat crestfallen elders, who.se only defense 
was the entire unexpectedness of tlie way in which Sylvia 
was distinguishing herself. Who ever heard before of a 
girl doing anything remarkable in athletics? And anyhow, 
now in her Sophomore year it was too late to do anything. 
A girl so notoriously proud would certainly not consider a 
tardy invitation, and it would not do to run the risk of 
being refused. It is not too much to say that to have 
overheard a conversation like this would have changed the 
course of Sylvia’s development, but ol .such colUxiuies she 
could know nothing, attributing to the fraternides, with all 
an outsider’s re.sentful overestimatifin <if their importance, 
an arrogant solidarity of o{)inion and firmne.s.s of purpose 
which they were very far from possessing. 

Professor and Mrs. Marshall and Lawrence anil Judith, 
up in the front row of chairs set bir the audience about the 
running track, followed this exploit of Sylvia's v^ith naively 
open pride and sympathy, ap[)laudlng even more heartily 
than did their neighbors. I.avvrence, as usual, began to 
compose a poem, the first line of which ran, 

“ Splendid, she wields her gleaming sword - — " 

The most immediate result of this first public .success of 
Sylvia's was the call paid to Mrs. Marshall on the d^y 
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following by Mrs. Draper, the wife of the professor of. 
Greek. Although tliere had never been any formal social 
intercourse between the two ladies, they had for a good 
many years met eacli other casually on the campus, and 
Mrs. Draper, with the extremely graceful manner of assur- 
ance which was her especial accomplishment, made it seem 
quite natural tliat she should call to congratulate Sylvia^s 
mother on the girFs skill and beauty as shown in her prowess 
on the evening l^efore. Mrs. Marshall prided herself on 
her undeceived view of life, hut she was as ready to hear 
praise of Irt spirited atid talented daughter as any other 
mother, and cfuite melted to Mrs. I)rai)er, although her 
observations from afar of the otlier woman’s career in 
Chance had never before inclined Iter to tolerance. So that 
when Mrs. Draper rose to go and asked casually if Sylvia 
couldn’t run in at live tliat afternoon to have a cup of tea 
at her Iiouse witli a very few of her favorites among the 
young people, Mrs, Marshall, ratlier intlexilde l)y nature 
and ((uite unused to the sufuleties of social intercourse, 
found herself unalde to retreat rfuickly enough from her re- 
flected tone <if cordiality to rehise tlie invitation for her 
daughter. 

V\nien Sylvia came liack to lunch she was vastly flut^ 
tered and pleased by the invitation, and a.s she ate. her 
mind leaped from one {mssilde sartorial combination to 
another. Wliatever she wore must lie exactly riglit to be 
worthy of sueli a hostess: for Mrs. Draper was a con- 
spicuous figure in faculty society. She had acciuired, 
through years of extremely intelligent maneuvering, a repu- 
tation for cluiice extiusiveness which was accepted even in 
the most veneralile <jf the ol<l families of la Chance, those 
whose founders had Iniilt their log huts there as long as fifty 
years fiefore. In faculty circles she occupietl a unique posi- 
tion, envied and feared and atlmired and distrusted and 
copiously gossiped aliout hy the faculty ladies, w!to accepted 
with eagenicHH any invitations to entertainments in her 
small. :estlielit\ and perfectly appointed house. Slic was 
envied even by women witlt much more than her income • 
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for of course Professor Draper had an independent in- 
come ; it was hardly possible to be anybody unless one be- 
longed to that minority of the faculty families with re- 
sources beyond the salary granted by the State. 

Faculty ladies were, however, not favored with a great 
number of invitations to Mrs. Draper’s select and amusing 
teas and dinners, as that lady had a great fancy for sur- 
rounding herself with youth, meaning, for the most part, 
naturally enough, masculine youth. With an unerring and 
practised eye she picked out from each class the few young 
men who were to her purpose, and proclaiming with the 
most express lack of reticence the forty-three years which 
she by no means looked, she took these chosen few undei 
a wing frankly maternal, giving them, in the course of an 
intimate acquaintance with her and the dim and twilight 
ways of her house and life, an enlightening experience of 
a civilization which she herself said, with a humorous ap- 
preciation of her own value, quite made over the young, un- 
licked cubs. This statement of her influence on most of 
the young men drawn into her circle was perhaps not much 
exaggerated. 

From time to time she also admitted into this charmed 
circle a young girl or two, though almost never one of the 
University girls, of whom she made the j oiliest possible fun. 
Her favorites were the daughters of good La Chance 
families who at seventeen had finished ” at Miss Home’s 
Select School for Young Ladies, and who came out in 
society not later than eighteen. She seemed able, as long 
as she cared to do it, to exercise as irresistible a fascina- 
tion over these youthful members of her own sex as over the 
older masculine undergraduates of the University. They 
copied their friend’s hats and neckwear and shoes and hei’ 
mannerisms of speech, were miserable if she neglected them 
for a day, furiously jealous of each other, and raised to the 
seventh heaven by attention from her. Just at present the 
only girl admitted frequently to Mrs. Draper’s intimacy was 
Eleanor Hubert 

On the day following the Gymnasium exhibition, wbe© 
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Sylvia, promptly at five* entered the picturesciue vine- 
covered Drafier litnise* slie found it occupied by none of 
the usual Iiabitues of the place. The white-capped, black- 
garbed maid who o|HuuhI tlie door to the girl held aside 
for her a pair of heavy firown 'velvet portieres which veiled 
the entrance to tlie ilrawing rtHun. Tlie utter silence of this 
servitor seemed f jorteiitous and inlumian to the young guest, 
nnusecl to the pedite convention that servants cast no 
shadow and do not exist save wlicn serving their superiors. 

She found herself in a room as unlike any slie luid ever 
seen as though slie had stepped into a new fdanet. The 
light here was as yellow as gtdd. and vame from a great 
many cainlles which, in sconces and candelahni, stood alanit 
the room, ftunr <d»long yelhnv flame as steady in the breath- 
less quiet (d t!ie air as though they burned in a vault under- 
grouiah Tberv was mU a book in the room, except one in 
a yellow cover lying lieside a box <if cantly on the mantel- 
piece, but every ledge, table, prtijection, or shelf was cov™ 
tred with small, qnetuiy fasliioned. clully gleaming olijects 
of ivory, or silver, <n" Inass, or carved wood, or porcelain 

The mistress of tlie nj(»m now came in. Slie was in l 
loose garment of snmke brtnvti ehitfom held in jdace (Hxxn 
sionally about her Uixuriiaisly rournled figure liy a lieavy 
cord of brown silk. She advartced to .Sylvia with both tiauds 
outstretclunl. and took tlie girlS slim, rather hard young 
fingers in tlie stjftest <d medting palms. *' Aren't you a 
dear, to lie so exactly on time! " she exclaimed. 

Sylvia was a little surprised. Stic had thought it axio- 
matic that peojile kept their appointments promptly. ** Oh, 
Fm always on time/* she answered simpiy. 

Mrs. Draper lauglied and pulled her down on tlie sofa. 
'^You dear^eyed young Diana, you woift allow me even 
an instant's illusion that you were eager to come to see me! ** 
Oh yes. I mis!*' said Sylvia hastily, fearing tliat she 
might have said something riule. 

Mrs. Draper laughed again and gave the liand slie still 
held a sffnee^e. Voi/re adtirafde, that’s what you are!'* 
She cxplodcal this pciintblank charge in Sylvia’s face with 
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nonchalant ease, and went on with another. Jerry Fiske 
is quite right about you. I suppose you know that you’re 
here today so that Jerry can meet you.” 

As there was obviously not the faintest possibility of 
Sylvia’s having heard this save through her present in- 
formant, she could only look what she felt, very much at 
a loss, and rather blank, with a heightened color. Mrs. 
Draper eyed her with an intentness at variance with the 
lightness of her tone, as she continued: ''I do think Jerry’d 
have burned up in one flare, like a torch, if he couldn’t 
have seen you at once ! After you’d fenced and disappeared 
again into that stupid crowd of graceless girls, he kept 
track of you every minute with his opera-glasses, and kept 
saying : ' She’s a goddess ! Good Lord 1 how she carries 
herself ! ’ It was rather hard on poor Eleanor right there 
beside him, but I don’t blame him. Eleanor’s a sweet thing, 
but she’d be sugar and water compared to champagne if 
she stood up by you.” 

For a good many months Sylvia had been craving praise 
with a starved appetite, and although she found this down- 
pour of it rather drenching, she could not sufliciently col- 
lect herself to make the conventional decent pretense that it 
was unwelcome. She flushed deeply and looked at her 
hostess with dazzled eyes. Mrs. Draper affected to see in 
her silence a blankness as to the subject of the talk, and 
interrupted the flow of personalities to cry out, with a pre- 
tense of horror, '' You don’t mean to say you don’t know 
who Jerry Fiske is!"' 

Sylvia, as unused as her mother to conversational traps, 
fell into this one with an eager promptness. “ Oh yes, in- 
deed ; I know him by sight very well,” she said and stopped, 
flushing again at a significant laugh from Mrs. Draper. '' I 
mean,” she went on with dignity, '' that Mr. Fiske has al- 
ways been so prominent in college — football and all, you 
know — and his father being one of our State Senators so 
long — I suppose everybody on the campus knows him by 
sight.” Mrs. Draper patted the girl’s shoulder propitiat- 
ingly. ''Yes, yes, of course,” she assented. She added 
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He's ever so good-looking, <lon't you think— like a great 
Viking vvitli lus yellow hair and lirigbt blue eyes?" 

'' I never noticed his eyes," said Sylvia stiffly, suspicious 
of ridicule in the air. 

Well, you'll have a chance to this afternoon," answered 
her hostess, " for he s the only cUlier person who's to be 
admitted to tlie house. I had a grea^ time excusing myself 
to Eleanor— -she was coniittg to take me out driving~but of 
course it wouldn't do for her own sake— the poor darling 
—to have her here today ! ” 

Sylvia thouglit she ctmld not have riglitly understood the 
significance of tliis speech, and looke<l uncomfortable. Mrs. 
Draper said: Oh. you neetln't mind cutting Eleanor out— 
she's only a dear haliy who can't feel anything very deeply. 
It's Mamma Hubert wlio's so rnad about catclnng Jerry. 
Since she's lieard he's to have the Mske estate at Mercerton 
as soon as he graduates from Law School, she’s like a wild 
creature! If l^leanor weren't the must unconsciotis little 
bait that ever hung on a hook jerry 'd have turned away in 
disgust long ago. f le may not lie m very acute, but Mamma 
Hubert and her mameuvers are not millstones for seeing 
through ! " 

The doorbell rang, one long and one short tap. " That's 
Jerry's ring," said M rs. I haper composedly, as thougli slie 
had been Sfieaking of her husfmml. In an instant the heavy 
portieres were flung hack by a vigorous arm, and a vciy 
tall, liroathsliouhlered, clean shaven young man, in a well- 
tailored lirown suit, stepped in. He accosted his hostess 
with easy assurance, hut went through his introduction to 
Sylvia in a rather awkward silence. 

Now we’ll have tea." said Mrs, Draper at once, pressing 
a button. In a moment a maid Ijrought in a tray shining 
with silver and iKircelain. it down on the table in front 
of Mrs. I>raper, and tlien wlieeled in a little circular table 
with shelves, a glorified edition in gleaming maltogany of 
the homely, m'!ute-|iainted wlieeled -tray of .Sylvia's home. 
On the slielves was a large assortment of ilelicate, small 
cakes and paper»thin sarulwiches. While she poured 
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out the amber-colored tea into the translucent cups^ 
Mrs. Draper kept up with the new-comer a lively mono> 
logue of personalities, in which Sylvia, for very ignorance 
of the people involved, could take no part. She sat silent, 
watching with concentration the two people before her, the 
singularly handsome man, certainly the handsomest man she 
had ever seen, and the far from handsome but singularly 
alluring woman who faced him, making such a display of 
her two good points, her rich figure and her fine dark eyes, 
that for an instant the rest of her person seemed non- 
existent. 

‘'How do you like your tea, dear?'’ The mistress of 
the house brought her stranded guest back into the current 
of talk with this well-worn hook. 

“ Oh, it doesn’t make any difference,” said Sylvia, who, 
as it happened, did not like the taste of tea. 

“You really ought to have it nectar; with whipped am- 
brosia on top.” Mrs. Draper troweled this statement on 
with a dashing smear, saving Sylvia from being forced to 
answer, by adding lightly to the man, “ Is ambrosia any- 
thing that will whip, do you suppose ? ” 

“ Never heard of it before,” he answered, breaking his 
silence with a carefree absence of shame at his confession 
of ignorance. “ Sounds like one of those labels on a soda- 
water fountain that nobody ever samples.” 

Mrs. Draper made a humorously exaggerated gesture ol 
despair and turned to Sylvia. “Well, it’s just as well, my 
dear, that you should know at the very beginning what a 
perfect monster of illiteracy he is ! You needn't expect any- 
thing from him but his stupid good-looks, and money and 
fascination. Otherwise he’s a Cave-Man for ignorance. 
You must take him in hand ! ” She turned back to the man. 
“ Sylvia, you know, is as clever as she is beautiful. She had 
the highest rank but three in her class last year.” 

Sylvia was overcome with astonishment by this knowl- 
edge of a fact which had seemed to make no impression on 
the world of the year before. “ Why, how could you knovi 
that ! ” she cried. 
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Mrs. Draper laughed. Just hear her! ” she appealed to 
the young man. Her method of promoting the acquaintance 
of the two young people seemed to consist in talking to each 
of the other. Just hear her! She converses as she fences 
—one bright flaslu and you're skewered against the wall— 
no parryings possilde I She faced Sylvia again : “ Why^ 
my dear, in answer to your rapier-like (piestion, I must 
simply confess that this morning, being much struck with 
Jerry's being struck with you, 1 went over to the registrar's 
office and looked you up. I know that you passed supremely 
well in mathematics and hVencli (what a tiuaint combina- 
tion!), very well indeed in history and chemistry, and 
moderately in botany. What's the matter with lK)tany? I 
have always found Professor C'ross a very obliging little 
man.*' 

“ He doesn't make me see any sense to botany/' explainecf 
Sylvia, taking the question seriously, ** I don't seem to get 
hold of any real reason for studying it at all. What dif- 
ference <loes it make if a bush is a hawthorn or not?— 
and anyliow, I know it’s a hawthorn without studying 
botany/' 

The young man spoke himself now, with a keen relish 
for Sylvia's words, lie facecl her for the first time. Now 
yoi/re shautintf, Miss Marshall!" he said. I'liat's the 
most sensible thing 1 ever lieard said. That's just wdiat I 
always felt atiout the vvliole H. A. course, anylmw ! What's 
the difT? Who cares wlictlier CTarlemague lived in six 
hundred or sixteen hundred? It all happened liefcjre we 
were Intm. Wliat’s it all ta us ? " 

Sylvia looked squarely at him, a little startletl at his di- 
rectly adflressing lier, not liearing a word of what he said 
in the vividness cif tier first liaiul impression of his per- 
sonality, his lirilliant tilue eyes, Ids full, very red lips, his 
boldly hainlsome face and carriage, his air of confidence. 
In spite of his verlial agreement with her opinion, his look 
crossed hers dasliingly. like a eliallenge. a novelty in the 
amicable harmony wliich had Inxm the tradition of lier life. 
She felt that tradition to hi: not without its monotony, and 
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her young blood warmed. She gazed back at him silently, 
wonderingly, frankly. 

With her radiantly sensuous youth in the first splendor of 
its opening, with this frank, direct look, she had a moment 
of brilliance to make the eyes of age shade themselves as 
against a dazzling brightness. The eyes of the man op- 
posite her were not those of age. They rested on her, 
aroused, kindling to heat. His head went up like a stag's. 
She felt a momentary hot throb of excitement, as though 
her body were one great fiddle-string, twanging under a 
vigorously plucking thumb. It was thrilling, it was startling, 
it was not altogether pleasant The comers of her sensitive 
mouth twitched uncertainly. 

Mrs. Draper, observing from under her down-drooped 
lids this silent passage between the two, murmured amusedly 
to hersdf , “ Ah, now you're shouting, my children I 


CHAPTER XVI 


PLAYING WITH MATCHES 

There was much tliat was acrid al>out the sweetness of 
triumph which the next montlis brought Sylvia. The sud- 
den change in tier life had ncjt come until there was an 
accumulation of bitterness in her heart the venting of which 
was the strongest emotion (d that period of strong emotions. 
As she drove about the cam{)us, {lerched oti the high seat 
of the reel-wheeled dog-cart, her lovely face looked down 
with none of f«Ileanor lluhert^s gentleness into the envying 
eyes of the other girls. A high color hunied in her cheeks, 
and hex hriglit eyes were not soft. She looked continually 
excited. 

At home she was hard to live with, cfuick to take offense 
at the least breath of the a<lverse criticism which she felt, 
unspoken aiul forlwaring Inn thick in the air about her. She 
neglected her music, she neglected her studies; slie spent 
long hours of feverish toil over Aunt Victoria’s chiffons and 
silks. There was need for many toilets now, for the in- 
cessatitly recurring social events to which she went with 
young Inske, chaperoned by Mrs, Draper, who had for her 
old rival an<I enemy, Mrs. Hubert, the most mocking of 
friendly smiles, as she entered a ballroom, the acknowleclged 
sponsor of the brilliant young sensation of the college 
season. 

At these dances Sylvia ha<l the grim satisfaction, not in- 
frequently the experience <jf intelligent young la<Iies, of 
being surnnimled l)y crowcls of admiring young men, for 
whom slie had no admiration, tlie barren sterility of whose 
conversation fille<l lier with astonishment, even in her fever 
of exultation. She knew tlte delights of fretjuently ** split- 
ting’’ her <lances so tliat there might be enough to go 
around. She was plunged heaiUong into the torrent of 

m 
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excitement which is the life of a social favorite at a large 
State University, that breathless whirl of one engagement 
after another for every evening and for most of the days, 
which is one of the oddest developments of the academic 
life as planned and provided for by the oioneer fathers of 
those great Western commonwealths ; and she savored every 
moment of it, for during every moment she drank deep at 
the bitter fountain of personal vindication. She went to 
all the affairs which had ignored her the year before, to all 
the dances given by the '' swell men's fraternities/' to the 
Sophomore hop, to the '' Football Dance/' at the end of the 
season, to the big reception given to the Freshman class by 
the Seniors. And in addition to these evening affairs, she 
appeared beside Jerry Fiske at every football game, at the 
/irst Glee Club Concert, at the outdoor play given by the 
Literaiy^ Societies, and very frequently at the weekly recep- 
tions to the students tendered by the ladies of the faculty. 

These affairs were always spoken of by the faculty as 
an attempt to create a homogeneous social atmosphere on 
the campus; but this attempt had ended, as such efforts 
usually do, in adding to the bewildering plethora of social 
life of those students who already had too much, and in 
being an added sting to the solitude and ostracism of those 
who had none. Naturally enough, the ladies of the faculty 
who took most interest in these afternoon functions were 
die ones who cared most for society life, and there was 
only too obvious a contrast between their manner of kindly, 
vague, condescending interest shown to one of the '' rough- 
neck ” students, and the easy familiarity shown to one of 
those socially '' possible." The rough-necks " seldom 
sought out more than once the prettily decorated tables 
spread every Friday afternoon in the Faculty Room, off the 
reading-room of the Library. Sylvia especially had, on the 
only occasion when she had ventured into this charming 
scene, suffered too intensely from the difference of treat- 
ment accorded her and that given Eleanor Hubert to feel 
anything but angry resentment. After that experience, she 
had passed along the halls with the other outsiders, hooks 
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tn hand, her head lielcl proudly high, and never turned even 
to glance in at the gleanung tables, the lighted candles, and 
the little groups of easily self-confident fraternity men and 
girls laughing and talking over tlieir teacups, and revenging 
vicariously tlie rest of the ignored student-body by the calm 
young insolence witli wlucli tliey in tlieir turn ignored their 
presumptive hostesses, the faculty ladies. 

Mrs. Draper changed all tliis for Sylvia with a wave of 
her wand. Slie took the greatest pains to introduce her 
protegee into tins phase of tlie social life of the University. 
On ttiese cK'casions, as lieautiful and as over-dressed as any 
girl in tlie room, with Jennain Mske in obvious attendance , 
with the exclusive Mrs. Draper setting in a rich frame of 
commentary any remark she luippened to make (Sylvia was 
acquiring a refuitation for great wit) : with hleanor Huliert, 
eclipsed, sitting in a corner, quite deserted save for a funny 
countrified freak assistant in chemistry; with all the ** swell- 
est frat men ” in coflege rushing to get her tea and sand- 
wiches; witli Mrs, Hubert plunged obviously into acute un- 
happiness, Sylvia knew as ugly moments of mean satisfac- 
tion as often fall to the kit even of very pretty young 
women. 

At liome site knew no moments of satisfaction of any 
variety, altliough tliere was no disapfirobation expressed by 
any one, except in one or two characteristically recondite 
comments by Professor Kennedy, wdio was taking a rather 
uneasy triumph in the proof of an old theory of his as to 
Sylvia's character. Cine afternoon, at a football game, he 
came up to her on tlie grandstaml, sliook hamls with Jer- 
main hlske, whom lie hail flunked innumerable times in 
algelira, and remarked in Ids most acid voice that lie wished 
to congratulate the young man on being the perfect specimen 
of the dolidioceplialic Itlond wliose arrival in Sylvia's life 
he had preilicted years before. Sylvia, lielligerently aware 
of the attitude of lier home world, and resady to resent 
criticism, took the liveliest offense at this obscure c'omment, 
which she perfectly imderstooil. Site flushed indignantly and 
glared in silence with the eyes of an angry young goddess* 
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Young Fiske, who found the remark, or any other made by 
a college prof, quite as unintelligible as it was unimportant, 
laughed with careless impudence in the old man's face ; and 
Mrs. Draper, for all her keenness, could make nothing of it 
It sounded, however, so quite like a dictum which she her- 
self would have liked to make, that she cross-questioned 
Sylvia afterwards as to its meaning ; but Sylvia lied fluently, 
asserting that it was just some of Professor Kennedy's 
mathematical gibberish which had no meaning. 

In the growing acquaintance of Sylvia and Jermain, Mrs. 
Draper acted assiduously as chaperon, a refinement of 
sophisticated society which was, as a rule, but vaguely ob- 
served in the chaotic flux of State University social life, and 
she so managed affairs that they were seldom together 
alone. For obvious reasons Sylvia preferred to see the 
young man elsewhere than in her own home, where indeed 
he made almost no appearance, beyond standing at the door 
of an evening, very handsome and distinguished in his 
evening dress, waiting for Sylvia to put on her wraps and 
go out with him to the cai'riage where Mrs. Draper sat ex- 
pectant, furred and velvet-wrapped. This discreet man- 
ager made no objection to Sylvia's driving about the campus 
in the daytime alone with Jermain, but to his proposal to 
drive the girl out to the country-club for dinner one evening 
she added blandly the imperious proviso that she be of the 
party; and she discouraged with firmness any projects for 
solitary walks together through the woods near the campus, 
although this was a recognized form of co-educational 
amusement at that institution of learning. 

For all her air of free-and-easy equality with the young 
man, she had at times a certain blighting glance which, 
turned on him suddenly, always brought him to an agree- 
ment with her opinion, an agreement which might obviously 
ring but verbal on his tongue, but which was nevertheless 
the acknowledged basis of action. As for Sylvia, she 
acquiesced, with an eagerness which she did not try to 
Understand, in any arrangement which precluded tete-a-tetes 
with Jerry. 
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She did not, as a matter of fact, try to understand any™- 
thing of wliat was tiappeniiig to tier. She was by no means 
sure tliat she liked it, but was stiffened into a stubborn re- 
sistance to any doubts l)y the unvtnced objection to it all at 
home. With au instinct against disproportion, perverse per- 
haps in this case, Intt wdtli a germ of soundness in it, she 
felt confusedly anti resentfully that since her home circle 
was so patejitly narrow and exaggerated in its standard of 
personality, slie would just Iiave to even things up by 
being a little less fastidious tlian was her instinct ; and on the 
one or two occasions when a sudden sight of Jerry sent 
through her a strange, unpleasant stir of all her tlesh, she 
cnislied tlie feeling out of sight umler lier tletermination to 
assert her own judgment and standards against those which 
had (she now felt ) so tyrannically influenced tier cluklluKKl. 
But for the most j>art she did little thinking, shaking as 
loudly as possible the reverberating rattle of j>hysical ex- 
citement. 

Thus everything progressecl snunUhly under Mrs. Dra- 
pers management. Tlie young couple met each other 
usually in the rather cUkc air <ff her candledighted living- 
room, drinking a great deal <jf tea, consuming large numbers 
of delicate, strangely compiumded sandwiches, and listen- 
ing to an entlless flow of somewhat startlingly frank per- 
sonalities from tlu* magnetic mistress of the lunise. Sylvia 
and jermain did not talk much on these occasions, lliey 
listened with edification to tlie racy remarks of their hostess;, 
voicing that theoretical ** broadness of opinion as to the 
conduct of life which, (juite as much as the perfume which 
she always used, was a specialty <if her provcK'ative per- 
sonality ; they sjHske now anil then, io he sure, as she drew 
them into conversatitm. Init their real intercourse was al- 
most altogether silent. Tliey eyed each other across the 
table, l)reat!iing ipuckiy, ami flushing or paling if their 
han<ls chanced to touch in the services of the tea-table. 
Once the young man came in earlier than usual and found 
Sylvia alone for a moment in the silent, glowing, |H?rfumed 
room. He Umk her hand, apparently for the ordinary hand- 
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clasp of greeting, but with a surge of his blood retained 
it, pressing it so fiercely that his ring cut into her finger, 
causing a tiny drop of bright red to show on the youthful 
smoothness of her skin. At this living ruby they both stared 
fixedly for an instant ; then Mrs. Draper came hastily into 
the room, saying chidingly, '' Come, come, children ! '' and 
looking with displeasure at the man's darkly flushed face. 
Sylvia was paler than usual for the rest of the afternoon, 
and could not swallow a mouthful of the appetizing food, 
which as a rule she devoured with the frank satisfaction of 
a hungry child. She sat, rather white, not talking much, 
avoiding Jerry's eyes for no reason that she could analyze, 
and, in the pauses of the conversation, could hear the blood 
singing loudly in her ears. 

Yet, although she felt the oddest relief, as after one more 
escape, at the end of each of these afternoons with her new 
acquaintances, afternoons in which the three seemed per- 
petually gliding down a steep incline and as perpetually 
being arrested on the brink of some unexplained plunge, 
she found that their atmosphere had spoiled entirely her 
relish for the atmosphere of her home. The home supper- 
table seemed to her singularly flat and distasteful with its 
commonplace fare — hot chocolate and creamed potatoes and 
apple sauce, and its brisk, impersonal talk of socialism, and 
politics, and small home events, and music. As it hap- 
pened, the quartet had the lack of intuition to play a great 
deal of Haydn that autumn, and to Sylvia the cheerful, 
obvious tap-tap-tap of the hearty old master seemed to 
typify the bald, unsubtle obtuseness of the home attitude 
towards life. She herself took to playing the less difficult 
of the Chopin nocturnes with a languorous over-accentuation 
of their softness which she was careful to keep from the 
ears of old Reinhardt. But one evening he came in, un- 
heard, listened to her performance of the B-flat minor 
nocturne with a frown, and pulled her away from the 
piano before she had finished. Not true music, not true 
love, not true anydings ! " he said, speaking however with 
an unexpected gentleness, and patting her on the shouldet 
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\v\ch a dirty old hand. ** Listen ! He clapped his fiddle 
tinder his chin and played the air of the andante from the 
jKreutzer Sonata witli so singini^ and heavenly a tone that 
Sylvia, as helpless an instrument in his skilful hands as 
the violin itself, felt the nervous tears stinging her eyelids. 

This did not prevent her making a long detour the next 
day to avoiil meeting the uncomely ohl musician on the 
street and being obliged to recognize him publicly. She 
lived in perpetual <iread of being thus forced, when in the 
company of Mrs. i)rai>er or Jermain, to acknowledge her 
connection witli liim, or with C'ousin Parnelia, or with any 
of the eccentrics who fre(|uented lier parents’ liome, and 
whom it was pliysically impossible to imagine <lrinking tea 
at Mrs. I)ra|HT’s table. 

It was lieside this same tafde tliat she met, one day in 
early December, Jermain f*lske*s distinguished fatlier. He 
explained tliat lie was in I.a (‘liance for a day on his way 
from Wasliington to MercerUm, where the Mske family 
was collecting for its annual ( liristma.s house»party, and 
had dropped in on Mrs. Draper quite unexpectedly. He 
was, he abided, dedighted that it happene<l to he a day 
when he could meet tlie hively Miss Marshall of whom 
(with a heavy accent of jocose significance) he had lieard 
so much. Sylvia was a little confused hy the pointed atten- 
tions of this gallant old warrior, oddly in contrast with the 
manner of other elderly men she knew; but she thought 
him very handsome, with his sweeping white mustache, his 
bright Idue eyes, so like his son’s, and she was much im- 
pressed witli his frock-coat, fitting snugly around his welL 
knit, erect figure, and witli the silk hat which she noticed 
on the table in tlie hall as she went in, I'rock-coats and 
silk hats were olqects sehlom encounteretl in La (liance, 
except in illustrati()ns to magazine stories, or in photographs 
of life in New York or Washington. But of course, she 
reflected, CJoIonel hlske lived most of his life in Washington, 
about tlie cosmopolitan <ielights of which he talke<l most 
eloquently to tlic two ladies. 

As was inevitable, Sylvia also met Eleanor Hubert more 
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or less at Mrs. Draper’s. Sylvia had been rendered acutely 
self-conscious in that direction by Mrs. Draper’s very open 
comments on her role in the life of the other girl, and at 
first had been so smitten by embarrassment as positively to 
be awkward, a rare event in her life : but she was soon set at 
ease by the other girl’s gentle friendliness, so simple and sin- 
cere that even Sylvia’s suspicious vanity could not feel it to be 
condescension. Eleanor’s sweet eyes shone so kindly on her 
successful rival, and she showed so frank and unenvious an 
admiration of Sylvia’s wit and learning, displayed perhaps 
a trifle ostentatiously by that young lady in the ensuing con- 
versation with Mrs. Draper, that Sylvia had a fresh, healing 
impulse of shame for her own recently acquired attitude of 
triumphing hostility towards the world. 

At the same time she felt a surprised contempt for the 
other girl’s ignorance and almost illiteracy. Whatever else 
Eleanor had learned in the exclusive and expensive girls’ 
school in New York, she had not learned to hold her own 
in a conversation on the most ordinary topics; and as for 
Mrs. Draper’s highly spiced comments on life and folk, her 
young friend made not the slightest attempt to cope with 
them or even to understand them. The alluring mistress 
of the house might talk of sex-antagonism and the hateful- 
ness of the puritanical elements of American life as much 
as she pleased. It all passed over the head of the lovely, 
fair girl, sipping her tea and raising her candid eyes to meet 
with a trustful smile, perhaps a little blank, the glance of 
whomever chanced to be looking at her. It was significant 
that she had the same smile for each of the three very dis- 
similar persons who sat about the tea-table. Of all the circle 
into which Sylvia’s changed life had plunged her, Eleanor, 
the type of the conventional society bud, was, oddly enough, 
the only one she cared to talk about in her own extremely 
unconventional home. But even on this topic she felt 
herself bruised and jarred by the severity, the unpictur- 
esque austerity of the home standards. As she was trying to 
give her mother some idea of Eleanor’s character, she quoted 
one day a remark of Mrs. Draper’s, to the effect that 
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•^Eleanor no more knows the meaning of her beauty than 
a rose the meaning of its perfume.’* Mrs. Marsliall kept 
a forl)i(lcling silence for a moment and then said: ‘‘ I don’t 
take much stock in that sort of unconsciousness. Eleanor 
isn’t a rose, she isn't even a child. She’s a woman. The 
sooner girls learn that ilistinction, the better off they’ll be, 
and tlie fewer cliances they’ll run of being horribly mis- 
understood.” 

Sylvia felt very angry with her mother for tins un- 
sympathetic treatment of a pretty phrase, and thought with 
resentment that it was not /ot hiult if she were becoming 
more and more alienated from lier family. 

This was a feeling adroitly fostered l^y Mrs. Diaper, who, 
in her endless talks with Sylvia and jermain aliout them- 
selves, ha<l lut u|Hjn an expression and a turn of phrase 
whicli was to liave more inllnence on Sylvia’s development 
than its brevity seemed to warrant. She had, mie day, 
called Sylvia a little Atlienian, growing np, by the oddest 
of mistakes* in Sfiarta. Sylvia, wlio was in the I’ater^read- 
ing stage of clevelopment. caught at her friend’s filirase as 
at the longed for key to her situation. It exfdained every- 
thing. It made everything ar»pear in the light she wished 
for. Above all it enabled her to clarify her attitmle towards 
her home. Now she understood, ( )ne <lid mg scorn Sparta. 
One respected it. it w;is a tudile iidluenee in life; Imt for 
an Athenian, for wliom amenity and beauty and suavity 
were as esseutial as food, Sparta was deatli. As was natural 
to her age and temiH*rament, she sucked a vast amount of 
pleasure out of this |)itying analysis of her snlule, compli- 
cated needs ami the bare crtuUly of her surroundings. She 
now read Pater more assiduously than ever, always carry- 
ing a volume aliout with her text-lnioks, and feeding on 
this delicate fare in such unlikely ami <lissimilar places as 
on the trolley-cars, in the kitdien, in tlie intervals of prepar- 
ing a meal, or in Mrs. Draper’s living^TOom, waiting for 
the problematical entrance of that erratic Uuninary. 

There was none of Mrs. Drajier’s habits life which 
made more of an impression on Sylvia’s imagination than 
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her custom of disregarding engagements and appointments, 
of coming and going, appearing and disappearing quite as 
she pleased. To the daughter of a scrupulously exact 
family, which regarded tardiness as a fault, and breaking an 
appointment as a crime, this high-handed flexibility in deal- 
ing with time and bonds and promises had an exciting 
quality of freedom. 

On a good many occasions these periods of waiting 
chanced to be shared by Eleanor Hubert, for whom, after 
the first two or three encounters, Sylvia came to have a 
rather condescending sympathy, singularly in contrast to the 
uneasy envy with which she had regarded her only a few' 
months before. However, as regards dress, Eleanor was 
still a phenomenon of the greatest interest, and Sylvia never 
saw her without getting an idea or two, although it was 
plain to any one who knew Eleanor that this mastery of 
the technique of modern American costume was no achieve- 
ment of her own, that she was merely the lovely and plas- 
tic material molded, perhaps to slightly over-complicated 
effects, by her mother's hands. 

From that absent but pervasive personality Sylvia took 
one suggestion after another. For instance, a very brief 
association with Eleanor caused her to relegate to the scrap- 
heap of the common " the ready-made white niching for 
neck and sleeves which she had always before taken for 
granted. Eleanor's slim neck and smooth wrists were al- 
ways set off by a few folds of the finest white cliiffon, laid 
with dexterous carelessness, and always so exquisitely fresh 
that they were obviously renewed by a skilful hand after 
only a few hours' wearing. The first time she saw Eleanor, 
Sylvia noticed this detail with appreciation, and immediately 
struggled to reproduce it in her own costume. Like other 
feats of the lesser arts this perfect trifle turned out to de- 
pend upon the use of the lightest and most adroit touch. 
None of the chiffon which came in Aunt Victoria's boxes 
would do. It must be fresh from the shop-counter, ruinous 
as this was to Sylvia's very modest allowance for dress. 
Even then she spoiled many a yard of the filmy, unmanage- 
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^ble stuff l)efore she could catch the spirit of those ap- 
parently careless fohls, so loosely disposed and yet never 
displaced. It was a phenomenon over which a philosopher 
might well have pondered, thi.s spectacle of Sylvia’s keen 
brain and we!l»<leveloped will-power equally concerned with 
the prol)iems of chemistry anti philosophy and history, and 
with the prolilem of chitron foUls. She herself was aware 
of no incongruity, indeed of no difference, between the two 
sorts of eflorts. 

Many otiier matters of l^leanor’s attire proved as fruitful 
of suggestion as this, althougdi Aunt Victoria's well- remem- 
bered dictum about the kitchen-maid’s pin-cusliion was 
a guiding fniger-lioard wliich warned Sylvia against the 
multiplication of detail, even desirable detail. 

Mrs. Huliert ha<i evidently studied deeply the sources of 
distinction in modern tlress. and had grasped with pliilo- 
sophic thorougliness the underlying principle of the art, 
which is to sliow effects oliviously costly, Imt the cost of 
which is due less to mere lirute cash than to prodigally ex- 
pended effort, ffleanor never wore a costume which did 
not sliow the copious exercise tiy some alert-minded human 
being, presumaldy with an imnuirtal soul, of the priceless 
qualities of invention, creative thought, trained attention, 
and prodigious industry, Mrs. Hubert’s unchallengeable 
slogan was that dress sliould be an exiire.ssion of individ- 
uality. and by <Unt of utilizing all the details of the attire 
of liers«df and of her two daughters, down to the last ruffle 
and hiutonhcde. she found tliis medium tpiite sufficient to 
expre.ss ‘he whole <ff her own iiulividuality, the conspicuous 
force of whicli was reatlily conceded by any observer of the 
lady’s life 

As for f^leanor’s own indiviiluality, any one in search of 
that very unobtrusive <|uality wouhl have fouiul it more in 
the exjiression <if lier eyes aiul in the childlike lines of 
her lifis than in lier toilets. It is possible that Mrs, Hubert 
might have regarded it as an unkind visitation of I^rovi- 
dence that the revsults of her lifetime of effort in an im- 
portant art sliould have been of such slight interest to hei 
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daughter, and should have served, during the autumn under 
consideration, chiefly as hints and suggestions for her 
daughter's successful rival. 

That she was Eleanor's successful rival, Sylvia had Mrs. 
Draper's more than outspoken word. That lady openly 
gloried in the impending defeat of Mrs. Hubert’s machina- 
tions to secure the Fiske money and position for Eleanor; 
although she admitted that a man like Jerry had his two 
opposing sides, and that he was quite capable of being 
attracted by two such contrasting types as Sylvia and 
Eleanor. She informed Sylvia indeed that the present wife 
of Colonel Fiske — ^his third, by the way — had evidently been 
in her youth a girl of Eleanor's temperament. It was more 
than apparent, however, that in the case of the son, Sylvia's 
'^type" was in the ascendent; but it must be set down to 
Sylvia's credit that the circumstance of successful competi- 
tion gave her no satisfaction. She often heartily wished 
Eleanor out of it. She could never meet the candid sweet- 
ness of the other's eyes without a qualm of discomfort, and 
she suffered acutely under Eleanor’s gentle amiability. 

Once or twice when Mrs. Draper was too outrageously 
late at an appointment for tea, the two girls gave her up, and 
leaving the house, walked side by side back across the 
campus, Sylvia quite aware of the wondering surmise which 
followed their appearance together. On these occasions, 
Eleanor talked with more freedom than in Mrs. Draper's 
presence, always in the quietest, simplest way, of small 
events and quite uninteresting minor matters in her life, 01 
the life of the various household pets, of which she seemed 
extremely fond. Sylvia could not understand why, when 
fehe bade her good-bye at the driveway leading into the 
Hubert house, she should feel anything but a rather con- 
temptuous amusement for the other's insignificance, but 
the odd fact was that her heart swelled with inexplicable 
warmth. Once she yielded to this foolish impulse, and felt 
a quivering sense of pleasure at the sudden startled re- 
sponsiveness with which Eleanor returned a kiss, clinging 
to her as though she were an older, stronger sister. 
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One dark late afternoon in early December, Sylvia waited 
alone in the canclle-liglited shrine, neither Eleanor nor hef 
hostess appearing. After five o’clock she started home alone 
along the heavily shaded paths of the campus, as dim as 
caves in the interval Ixdore the big, winking sputtering arc- 
lights were flas!ie<l on. She walked swiftly and lightly 
as was her well-trained halnt, and before she knew it, was 
close upon a cau|de sauntering in very close proximity. 
With the surety of long |)ractice Sylvia instantly diagnosed 
them as a college couple indulging in what was known 
euphemistically as ** camjms work/’ and prepared to pass 
them with tlu; slight effect al scorn for plulanderings which 
she always managed to tlirow into her high-held bead and 
squarely swinging slioulders. Hut as she came up closer, 
walking noiselessly in the dtisk, slie recogni 2 :ed an eccentric, 
flamc-coku'ed plume just visible in the dim light, hanging 
down from the girl's liat and stopped short, filled with a 
rush of very complicated feeling.s. 'Fhe only flame-colored 
plume in La ('hance was <iwned and worn by Eleanor 
Hubert, and if slie were out sauntering amorously in the 
twilight, with whom could slie lie hut Jerry Mske,— and 
that meant- - Sylvia's {nmgs of conscience about supplant- 
ing Eleanor were swept away by a flood of anger as at a 
defeat. She could not make out tlie girl's comiianion, 1)e- 
yotid the fact that he was tall and wore a long, loose over- 
coat. jerry was tall and wore a long, loose overcoat. Sylvia 
walked on, slowly now, thoroughly aroused, quite unaware 
of the inconsistency of tier mental attitude. She felt a ris- 
ing tide of lieat. Slie had, she told herself, half a notion 
to step forward and announce her presence to the couple, 
whose pace as the Hubert lunise was approached liecame 
slower and slower. 

But then, as tiiey stood for a moment at the entrance of 
the Huliert driveway, flu* arcdights hlanxl up all over the 
campus at once and she saw two tilings: one was that 
Eleanor was walking very close to her companion, witli her 
arm tlirough his, ami her little gloved fingers covered liy 
his hand, and next tliat he, was not jerry Fiske at all, but 
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the queer, countrified freak '' assistant in chemistry with 
whom Eleanor, since Jerry’s defection, had more or less 
masked her abandonment. 

At the same moment the two started guiltily apart, and 
Sylvia halted, thinking they had discovered her. But it was 
Mrs. Hubert whom they had seen, advancing from the other 
direction, and making no pretense that she was not in 
search of an absent daughter. She bore down upon the 
couple, murmured a very brief greeting to the man, accom- 
panied by a faint inclination of her well-hatted head, drew 
Eleanor’s unresisting hand inside her arm, and walked he: 
briskly into the house. 


CIIAPTI^R xvn 


MRS. MARSIIAIi. SUCKS 'PO HRR PRINCIPLBIS 

I)URIN<; the autunin and early winter it not only hap- 
pened unfortunately tliat tue ([uartet |)layed altogether too 
much Ilaydru hut that Sylvia's father, contrary to Ins 
usual custom, was away from home a great <Ieal Hie 
State I'niversity had arrived at tliat stage of its career when, 
if its rafudly increasing nee<ls and demands for Stale money 
were he recogni/ed l>y the legislature, it must knit itself 
more closely to tlie rest (d’ the State system of education, 
have a mcu’e intimate afhlialion with the widely scattered 
Duhlic higfi schools, and weld into some sort of hornegeneity 
their extremely varitnis staiulaols of scholarship. 'Hiis was 
■a delicate mulertaking, calling for much tact ami an accurate 
knowlcilge (jf comliticms in the State, especially in the rural 
districts. Professor Marshalls twenty years of popularity 
A^ith the nu»re scricnis element of the State University 
students (that popularity whicli meant so little to Sylvia, 
and which she so ignored) had given him a large accjuaint- 
ance among the class wliich it was necessary to reach. He 
knew the men who at the University ha<l been the digs, 
and jays, ami grinds, and who w*ere now tlic {irosperous 
farmers, the liaukers, tlie school trustees, the leading men 
in their communities: ami his geniality, vivacity, and knack 
for informal public speaking made him eminently fitted to 
represent the rniversity in tlie somewhat thankless task of 
coaxing ami coercing liackward communities to expend the 
necessary money ami effort to Indng their schools up to the 
State University standar<L 

If all this liatl happened a few years sooner, he un<louht- 
edly would have taken Sylvia with him on many of these 
journeys into remote corners of the State, but Sylvia had 

m 
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her class-work to attend to, and the Professor shared to 
the fullest extent the academic prejudice against parents 
who broke in upon the course of their children’s regular 
instruction by lawless and casual jimketinp. Instead, it 
was Judith who frequently accompanied him, Judith who 
was now undergoing that home-preparation for the Uni- 
versity through which Sylvia had passed, and who, since 
her father was her principal instructor, could carry on he^ 
studies wherever he happened to be; as well as have the 
stimulating experience of coming in contact with a wide 
variety of people and conditions. It is possible that Pro- 
fessor Marshall’s sociable nature not only shrank from the 
solitude which his wife would have endured with cheerful- 
ness, but that he also wished to take advantage of this 
opportunity to come in closer touch with his second daugh- 
ter, for whose self-contained and occasionally insensitive 
nature he had never felt the instinctive understanding he 
had for Sylvia’s moods. It is certain that the result was a 
better feeling between the two than had existed before. 
During the long hours of jolting over branch railroads back 
to remote settlements, or waiting at cheerless junctions for 
delayed trains, or gaily eating impossible meals at extraor- 
dinary country hotels, the ruddy, vigorous father, now grow- 
ing both gray and stout, and the tall, slender, darkly hand- 
some girl of fifteen, were cultivating more things than 
history and mathematics and English literature. The most 
genuine feeling of comradeship sprang up between the two 
dissimilar natures, a feeling so strong and so warm that 
Sylvia, in addition to her other emotional complications, felt 
occasionally a faint pricking of jealousy at seeing her pri- 
macy with her father usurped. 

A further factor in her temporary feeling of alienation 
from him was the mere physical fact that she saw him much 
less frequently and that he had nothing like his usual inti- 
mate knowledge of her comings and goings. And finally, 
Lawrence, now a too rapidly growing and delicate lad of 
eleven, had a series of bronchial colds which kept his 
mother much occupied with his care. As far as her family 
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was concernetl, Sylvia was tfius left more alone than ever 
&efore, and altluui^li she had been trained to too delicate 
and high a personal pride to attempt the least concealment 
of her doings, it was not without relief that she felt that 
her parents had Init a very superficial knowledge of the ex- 
tent and de[>th to which she was becoming involved in her 
new relations. Slie herself shut her eyes as much as possible 
to the rate at which she was progressing towar<ls a destina- 
tion rafudly fieconiing more and more imperiously visible; 
an. consciously intoxicated herself with the excitements 
and fatigues of her curiously <louhle life of intellectual 
efTort in classes ami her not very skilful handling of the 
shining arul very sliarp <‘dgetl tools of flirtation. 

But this arnluginms situation was suddenly clarified by 
the unexpected call upon Mrs. Marsliall, one day about the 
middle of necemlier, of n(» less a person than Mrs, Jermain 
Fiske, Sr., wife of the ( olonel, aiul Jerry's stej)mather, 
Sylvia happened to he in her room when the shining car 
drove up the country roa<l liefore the Marsludl house, 
stopiied at the gate in the <Jsage'Orange heelge, and di.v- 
charged the tall, stooping, liatulsornely dres.sed lady in rich 
furs, who came with a halting step up tlie long patli to the 
front door. Although Sylvia had never seen Mrs. I'iske, 
Mrs. I)rafHT*s gift for satiric' word painting had made he^ 
familiar with sonu' items of her appearance, and it was 
witli a raiddly heating heart that slie snrmise<l tlie identity 
of the distinguis!ie<l caller. I hit although her <iuick intel- 
ligence perceived the probalde .significance of the appear- 
ance, and aitluHigh she felt a distinct shock at the seriou.snoss 
of having jerry's stepmedher call upon her, she was diverted 
from tlie.se capital considerations of such vital importance 
to lier life Iw the trivial consideration which ha<h so fre- 
quently during the progress of this aflair, absorlied her mind 
to the exclusion of everything else-- the necessity for keep- 
ing up appearances. If the Marshall traflition had made 
it easier for her to achieve this not very elevated gcial, .she 
miglit Iiave perceived more clearly where her ra|)id feet 
were taking her. Just now, for example, there was nothing 
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in her consciousness but the embittered knowledge that there 
was no maid to open the door when Mrs. Fiske should ring. 

She was a keen-witted modem young woman of eighteen, 
with a well-trained mind stored with innumerable facts of 
science, but it must be admitted that at this moment she 
reverted with passionate completeness to quite another type. 
She would have given — she would have given a year of her 
life — one of her fingers — all her knowledge of history — 
anything! if the Marshalls had possessed what she felt any 
decently prosperous grocer's family ought to possess — a 
well-appointed maid in the hall to open the door, take 
Mrs. Fiske's card, show her into the living-room, and go 
decently and in order to summon the mistress of the house. 
Instead she saw with envenomed foresight what would hap- 
pen. At the unusual sound of the bell, her mother, who 
was playing dominoes with Lawrence in one of his con- 
valescences, would open the door with her apron still on, 
and her spectacles probably pushed up, rustic fashion, on 
top of her head. And then their illustrious visitor, used 
as of course she was to ceremony in social matters, would 
not know whether this was the maid, or her hostess ; and 
Mrs. Marshall would frankly show her surprise at seeing 
a richly dressed stranger on the doorstep, and would per- 
haps think she had made a mistake in the house ; and Mrs. 
Fiske would not know whether to hand over the cards she 
held ready in her whitely gloved fingers— in the interval 
between the clanging shut of the gate and the tinkle of the 
doorbell Sylvia endured a sick reaction against life, as an 
altogether hateful and horrid affair. 

As a matter of fact, nothing of all this took place. When 
the bell rang, her mother called out a tranquil request to her 
to go and open the door, and so it was Sylvia herself who 
confronted the unexpected visitor,— Sylvia a little flurried 
and breathless, but ushering the guest into the house with 
her usual graceful charm of manner. 

She had none of this as a moment later she went rather 
slowly upstairs to summon her mother. It occurred to her 
that Mrs. Marshall might very reasonably be at a loss as 
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to the reason of this call Indeecl she herself felt a sinking 
alarm at the cletlniteness of the demonstration. Wliat could 
Mrs. Mske have to say to Mrs. Marshall that would not 
lead to some ai^itating: crystalli?:ation of the dang^erous solu- 
tion which during: tlie past months Mrs. Marshalls daughter 
had been so industriously stirring up? Mrs. Marshall 
showed the most ofien surprise at the announcement, Mrs, 
Colonel !*lske to see me ? What in the worltl-—'’ she be- 
gan, hut after a glance at Sylvia’s down-hung head and 
twisting fingers, site st<ipped slu»rt, looking very grave, and 
rose to go, with no more comments. 

They went down tlte stairs in silence, tall mother and 
tall daughter, both so!)ered, both friglitened at what might 
be in the other’s nlnul, and at what might he before them, 
and eutered tlie lowH'eihnged living-room togetlier. A pale 
woman, a[>t>arently as apprehensive as they, rose in a haste 
that had almost some eirmeut of apology in it, and offered 
her liancl to Mrs. Marsliall. "I’m Mrs. loske,” she said 
hurriedly, in a Icnv voice, ’’Jerry’s stepmother, you know. 
I hope you won’t mind my cmning to see you. What a 
perfectly lowly luntie you iiave! I was wishing I could 
just stay and stay in this room.” She spoke rapidly with 
the sligiitly incolierent haste of shy people overcoming theii 
weakness, and glancetl alternately, widi fatled blue eyes, at 
Sylvia and at her nuither. in Ike end she remained stand- 
ing, looking earnestly itttt* Mrs, Marshall’s face. 'I'hat lady 
now made a step forward atul again put out Iter hand with 
an impulsive gesture at whieh Sylvia w'omlered. She herself 
had felt no attrarti<m towanis the thin, sickly woman who 
had so little grace or security of manner. It was constantly 
surprising .Sylvia to discover how often people high in social 
rank seenual to p<issess no gurdr^'cation^ for tlieir {josition. 
She always felt tliat she could have filled their jdaces with 
vastly more aplomln 

” I’m very glad to see you,” said Mrs. Marshall in a 
friendly tone. ” Iki sit down again. Sylvia, go and make 
us some tea, won't you? Mrs. Fiske must be cold after 
driving out here from town,” 
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When Sylvia came back ten minutes later, she found the 
guest saying, '' My youngest is only nine months old, and 
he is having such a time with his teeth/' 

'' Oh ! " thought Sylvia scornfully, pouring out the tea. 

She's that kind of a woman, is she ? " With the astonish- 
ingly quick shifting of viewpoint of the young, she no longer 
felt the least anxiety that her home, or even that she her- 
self should make a good impression on this evidently quite 
negligible person. Her anguish about the ceremony of 
opening the door seemed years behind her. She examined 
with care all the minutiae of the handsome, unindivid- 
ualized costume of black velvet worn by their visitor, 
but turned an absent ear to her talk, which brought out 
various facts relating to a numerous family of young chil- 
dren. “ I have six living,” said Mrs. Fiske, not meeting 
Mrs. Marshall's eyes as she spoke, and stirring her tea 
slowly, “ I lost four at birth.” 

Sylvia was indeed slightly interested to learn through 
another turn of the conversation that the caller, who looked 
to her unsympathetic eyes any age at all, had been married 
at eighteen, and that that was only thirteen years ago. 
Sylvia thought she certainly looked older than thirty-one, 
advanced though that age was. 

The call passed with no noteworthy incidents beyond a 
growing wonder in Sylvia's mind that the brilliant ancr 
dashing old Colonel, after his other matrimonial experh 
ences, should have picked out so dull and colorless a wife. 
She was not even pretty, not at all pretty, in spite of her 
delicate, regular features and tall figure. Her hair was dry 
and thin, her eyes lusterless, her complexion thick, with 
brown patches on it, and her conversation was of a domes- 
ticity unparalleled in Sylvia's experience. She seemed 
oddly drawn to Mrs. Marshall, although that lady was now 
looking rather graver than was her wont, and talked to her 
of the overflowing Fiske nursery with a loquacity which was 
evidently not her usual habit. Indeed, she said naively, as 
she went away, that she had been much relieved to find MrSc 
Marshall so approachable. One always thinks of Uni 
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versity families as so terribly learned, you know,” she said, 
imputing to her hostess, with a chikbs tactlessness, an 
absence of learning like her own. 1 really dreaded to 
come— I go out so little, you know— but Jerry and the 
Colonel thought 1 ouglit, you know— and now Fve really 
enjoyed it- and if Miss Marshall will come, Jerry and the 
Colonel will he quite satisfied. And so, of course, will 
With which ratlier jerky valedictory she finally got herself 
out of the house, 

Sylvia looked at lier mother imiuiringly. If I go 
where?'* slie asked. Something must have taken place 
while she was out cd the room getting the tea. 

** She called to invite you formally to a Cliristmas house- 
party at the fuskes* place in Mercerton/' said Mrs. Mar- 
shall, noting smilelessly Sylvia's quick delight at tlie news. 
'H)h, wliat have 1 got to wear!" cried tlie girl. Mrs. 
Marshall salt! merely. We'll see, we'll see," and without 
discussing the matter furtlier, went back to finish the inter- 
rupted game witli Lawrence. 

But the next evening, when IVofessor Mar.sliall returned 
from his latest trip, the sulq’ect was taken up in a talk 
between Sylvia and her parents which wa.s more agitating 
to them all tlurn any otlier incitlent in their common life, 
although it was c<mducted witli a great efTort for .self- 
control on all sides, jiulith atnl Lawrence had gone up- 
stair.s to do their le.ssons, and IVofe.ssur Marshall at once 
broached tlie subject by saying with considerable hesita- 
tion, Svlvia well Iiow about thi.s house«party at the 
Fiskes'?" 

Sylvia was on tlie defense in a moment. " Well, how 
about it?" she repeated. 

I hofie you don't feel like gcnng." 

But I do, very mucli! " returned Sylvia, tingling at the 
first clear striking of the note of disapproval she had felt 
for so many weeks like an umlertone in her life. As her 
father said nothing more, biting lii.s nails and looking at 
her uncertainly, slie adfled in the accent which fitted the 
words, Why shouldn't I? " 
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He took a turn about the room and glanced at his wife, 
who was hemming a napkin very rapidly, her hands trem- 
bling a little. She looked up at him warningly, and he 
waited an instant before speaking. Finally he brought out 
with the guarded tone of one forcing himself to moderation 
of speech, Well, the Colonel is an abominable old black- 
guard in public life, and his private reputation is no 
better.” 

Sylvia flushed. I don't see what that has to do with 
his son. It's not fair to judge a young man by his father— 
or by anything but what he is himself — you yourself are 
always saying that, if the trouble is that the father is poor 
or ignorant or something else tiresome.” 

Professor Marshall said cautiously, '‘ From what I hear, 
I gather that the son in this case is a good deal like his 
father.” 

“ No, he isn't! ” cried Sylvia quickly, “ He may have 
been wild when he first came up to the University, but he's 
all right now ! ” She spoke as with authoritative and inti- 
mate knowledge of all the details of Fiske, Jr.'s, life. “ And 
anyhow, I don't see what difference it makes, what the 
Colonel’s reputation is. I’m just going up there with a 
lot of other young people to have a good time, Eleanor 
Hubert's invited, and three or four other society girls. I 
don't see why we need to be such a lot more particular than 
other people. We never are when it's a question of people 
being dirty, or horrid, other ways! How about Cousin 
Parnelia and Mr. Reinhardt? I guess the Fiskes would 
iaugh at the idea of people who have as many (|ueer folks 
around as we do, thinking they aren't good enough.” 

Professor Marshall sat clown across the table from his 
daughter and looked at her. His face was rather ruddier 
than usual and he swallowed hard. “ Why, Sylvia, the poin* 
is this. It's evident, from what your mother tells me of 
Mrs. Fiske's visit, that going to this house party means 
more in your case than with the other girls. Mrs, Fiske 
came all the way to La Chance to invite you, and from 
what she said about you and her stepson, it was evident 
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that she and tlie Colonel——” He stopped, opening his 
hands nervously. 

I don’t know licav they think they know anything about 
it,'' returned Sylvia with dignity, though she felt an inward 
qualm at this news. “ Jerry’s l)een ever so nice to me and 
given me a splendid time, hut that’s all there is to it Lots 
of fellows do that for lots of girls, and nobody makes such a 
fuss about it/' 

Mrs. Marshall laid down her work and went to the heart 
of the matter. “ Sylvia, you don’t like Mr. Inske? ” 

Yes, 1 do! ” said Sylvia defiantly, qualifying this state- 
ment an instant later by, ** Quite well* anyhow. Why 
shouldtii I?” 

Her motlier assumed this rlietorical question to be a 
genuine one and answered it acconlingly. ** Why, he <loesn’t 
seem at all like the type of yoimg man who would he liked 
by a girl with your tastes and training. I shouldn’t think 
you’d find him interesting or* 

Sylvia f)roke tnit : **C )!n you <lon’t know how sick I get 
of being so everlastingly lughdirow! What's the use of 
it? People don’t think any muvv of you! 'riiey think less! 
You don’t liave any better time nor so good! And why 
should you anti leather always be so down on anybody that’s 
rich, or dresses decently? Jerry's all right - if liis clothes 
rfofit!” 

“Do you really know him at all?” asked tier father 
pointedly. 

“Of course ! do I kiuiw lie’s very hamlsome, and 
awfully gootl natured, anti lie’s given me the only good 
time I’ve iiatl at tiie l/niversity. You just don’t know how 
ghastly last year was to me! Pm awfully grateful to jerry, 
and that’s ail then* is to it!” 

before tills Si*eoutl diselaimer, her parents were silent 
again, Sylvia looking down at her lain picking at her fingers. 
Her expression was that tif a naughty child that is, with 
a consideralde ailmixtnre of unhappiness in her wilfulness. 

By this time Professor Marshall’s expression was clearly 
one of downright anger, controlled by violent effort. Mrs. 
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Marshall was the first one to speak. She went over tc 
Sylvia and laid her hand on her shoulder. '' Well, Sylvia 

dear, Fm sorry about She stopped and began again. 

“You know, dear, that we always believed in letting our 
children, as far as possible, make their own decisions, and 
we won’t go back on that now. But I want you to under- 
stand that that puts a bigger responsibility on you than on 
most girls to make the right decisions. We trust you — ^your 
good sense and right feeling — to keep you from being 
carried away by unworthy motives into a false position. 
And, what’s just as important, we trust to your being clear- 
headed enough to see what your motives really are.” 

“ I don’t see,” began Sylvia, half crying, “ why some- 
thing horrid should come up just because I want a good 
time — other girls don’t have to be all the time so solemn, 
and thinking about things ! ” 

“ There’d be more happy women if they did,” remarked 
Mrs. Marshall, adding: “I don’t believe we'd better talk 
any more about this now. You know how we feel, and 
you must take that into consideration. You think it 
over,” 

She spoke apparently with her usual calmness, but as she 
finished she put her arms about the girl's neck and kissed 
the flushed cheeks. Caresses from Mrs. Marshall were 
unusual, and, even through her tense effort to resist, Sylvia 
was touched. “ You’re just worrying about nothing at 
all. Mother,” she said, trying to speak lightly, but escaped 
from a possible rejoinder by hurriedly gathering up her 
text-books and following Judith and Lawrence upstairs. 

Her father and mother confronted each other. Well!*' 
said Professor Marshall hotly, “ of all the weak, incon- 
clusive, modern parents — is this what we’ve come to ? ” 

Mrs. Marshall took up her sewing and said in the tone 
which always quelled her husband, “ Yes, this is what we’ve 
come to.” 

His heat abated at once, though he went on combatively, 
“ Oh, I know what you mean, reasonable authority and not 
tyranny and all that — yes, I believe in it — of course — -but 
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this goes beyond- he ended, Is there or is there not 
such a tiling as fiarental autliority ? 

Mrs. Marshall answered with apparent irrelevance, You 
remember what Cavour said?’’ 

''Good Heaven! No, I don’t remember!” cried Pro- 
fessor Marsluill, witli an impatience which might have been 
Sylvia's. 

" He said, * Any idiot can rule by martial law.' ” 

"Yes, of course, that tlieory is all right, hut—’” 

"If a theory is all right, it ought to he acted upon.” 

Professor Marsluill cried out in exasperation, " But see 
here, Barbara—Iiere is a concrete fact—our daughter— our 
precious Sylvia is making a horrible mistake— and because 
of a theory we mustn’t readi out a hand to pull her back.” 

"We cant pull her liack by force,’* .said his wife, '' She’s 
eighteen years old, and she has the liabit of independent 
thought. We can*t go hack on that now.” 

"We don't seem in l)e pulling her hack l)y force or in 
any other way ! We seem to he just weakly sitting back and 
letting her do exactly as she pleases.” 

" If during all these years we’ve had her under our In- 
fluence we haven’t given her standards that——’’ began the 
mother. 

" You heard how utterly she reinuliated our influence and 
our standards and - " 

"Oh, what slie it’s what she’s made of that’ll 

count— that's the only tiling that’ll count when a crisis 
comes*—— 

Professor Marshall interrupted nastily: "When a crisis! 
What do you call this Imt a crisis -she’s like a child about 
to put her hand into the fire.” 

" I trust in the training she’s ha<l to give her firm enough 
nerves to luiU it out again when she feels the heat,” said 
her mother stea<Ii!y. 

Professor Marshall sprang up, with clenched hands, tall, 
powerful, fielpless. ” It’s outrageous, liarhara, for all your 
talk! We’re responsible 1 We ought to shut her up under 
iock and key--—” 
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'' So many girls have been deterred from a mistake by 
being shut up under lock and key! commented Mrs, Mar- 
shall, with an ironical accent. 

“ But, good Heavens ! Think of her going to that old 
scoundrehs — how can I look people in the face, when they 
all know my opinion of him — how I’ve opposed his being a 
Trustee and ” 

Ah, 1 remarked his wife significantly, '' that’s 

the trouble, is it ? ” 

Professor Marshall jfiushed, and for a moment made no 
rejoinder. Then, shifting his ground, he said bitterly: “I 
think you’re forgetting that I’ve had a disillusionizing ex- 
perience in this sort of thing which you were spared. You 
forget that Sylvia is closely related to my sister.” 

I don’t forget that — but I don’t forget either that Sylvia 
has had a very different sort of early life from poor Vic- 
toria’s. She has breathed pure air always — -I trust her to 
recognize its opposite.” 

He made an impatient gesture of exasperation, But 
she’ll be in it — it’ll be too late ” 

'' It’s never too late.” She spoke quickly, but her un- 
wavering opposition began to have in it a note of tension. 

She’ll be caught — she’ll have to go on because it’ll be 
too hard to get out ” 

The same vigor that makes her resist us now will give 
her strength then — she’s not Eleanor Hubert.” 

Her husband burst out upon her in a frightened, angry 
rush of reproach : Barbara — ^Iiow can you ! You make me 
turn cold ! This isn’t a matter of talk— of theories — we’re 
confronted with— — ” 

She faced him down with unflinching, unhappy eyes. 
'' Oh, of course if we are to believe in liberty only so long 
as everything goes smoothly •'* She tried to add some- 

thing to this, but her voice broke and she was silent. Her 
husband looked at her, startled at her pallor and her 
trembling lips, immensely moved by the rare discomposure 
of that countenance. She said in a whisper, her voice 
shaking, Our little Sylvia — my first baby ” 
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He flung himself clown in the chair beside her and took 
her hand. '' It’s damnable 1 he said. 

His wife answered slowly, with long pauses. '' No— it's 
all right— it's j)art of the wliole thing— of life. When you 
bring children into the world— when you live at all— you 
must accept the whole. It’s not fair to rebel— to rebel at the 
pain— whci'i*—'’ 

'' Good God, it’s not our pain Fm shrinking from !” 

he broke out. 

No— oh no— that would \>t easy—’' 

With an impulse of yearning, and protection, and need, he 
leaned to |)ut his arms around her, his graying beard against 
her pale clieek. 'Fhey sat silent for a long time. 

In the room above them, Sylvia bent over a problem in 
trigonometry, and rapidly planned a new evening-dress. 
After a time she got up and opened her box of treasures 
from Aunt Victoria, Tht yellow chilTon would do— Jerry 
had said he liked yellow— slie could imagine how Mrs. 
Hubert would exjtend herself on h'leanor's toilets for this 
great occasion— if she could cmly hit on a design which 
wouldn’t look as though it came out of a woman’s maga- 
zine— sometluug really sophisticatetl -she could cover her 
old white slippers with that bit of gold-tissue olT Aunt 
Victoria’s hat she shook out the chiffon and laid it over 
the bed, looking intently at its gleaming, shimmering folds 
and thinking, ” I tow liorrid of tsather and Mother to go 
and try to sjKn! everything so ! ” She went Ixick to the 
problem in trigcmometry atul covered a page with figures, 
at which she gazed unseeingly. She was by no means liappy. 
She went as far as the door, meaning to go down and kiss 
her parents good-night, l)ut turned hack. Tliey were not a 
family for surface demonstrations. If she could not yield 
her point— Slu* began to undress rapidly, turned out the 
light, ofiened the windows, and .sj)rang into l)ed. **lf they 
only wouldn’t take things so awfully solemnly!'' she said 
to herseff petulantly. 


CHAPTER XVin 


SYLVIA SKATES MERRILY ON THIN ICE 

The design for the yellow dfilTon drc^|ipecl almost lit- 
erally at Sylvia's feet the next clay, on the froiUisinece of 
a theatrical magazine left by anatlier passenger in the street- 
car in which she chanced to be riding. Sylvia pounced on 
it with instant recognition of its value. It was ** diiTerent*' 
and yet not (|ucerd’ it was artistic ami yet fashionable, 
and with its flovring lines it would not la* hard to ccmstruct 
It was the creation of a Parisian iKudevard actress, known 
widely for her costumes, for tlie extraordinary manner in 
which she dressed her hair, ami for tlie rapitlity of htt 
succeeding emotional entanglements. Her name rn^ani: 
nothing to Sylvia, She tore out the page, fcddetl it, and 
it for safe-keeping between tlie pages of lier textdiook or 
Logic. 

That afternoon she began work on it, running the long 
seams up on the machine with wliirring ra|ndity, acutely 
aware of her mother’s silent, uncommenting passage hack 
and forth through the sewingu’oom. Witli an impulse of 
secrecy which she did not analyze, slie dl«l the trying-on 
in her own room, craning and turning alnutt before her 
own small mirror. She knew that her mother would think 
the dress was cut too low, altltough, as slie told herself, \ 
looking with complacency at tlie smooth, white, exc|uisitely, 
fine-grained skin thus disclosed, it wasn’t nearly as low cut' 
as the dresses hdeanor Hubert wore to any little dance. 
She had long felt it to be countrified in the extreme to; 
wear the mild compromises towards evening-dress which^ 
she and most of the State University girls adot)R'^l» 
compared with the frankly disclosing gowns of the ** town 
girls" whose clothes came from Chicago and New York 
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She knew from several outspoken comments that Jerry 
admired Ideanor\s shoulders, and as she looked at her 
awn, she was not sorry that he was to compare them to 
ihose of the other girl. 

After this brief disposal of the ([ucstion, she gave it no 
more thought, working with desj)erate speed to complete 
all her preparations. She had Imt a week for these, a 
week fdled witli incessant hurry, since she was naturally 
unwilling to ask help of her mother, Judith was off again 
with her father. 

This absence greatl} facilitated the moment of Sylvia's 
departure, wliicli she fiad dreatled. But, as it happened^ 
there was only her mother to whom to say the rather 
difficult g(H id bye, lier mother who could lie counted on 
never to make a scene. 

About the mitldle of tlie morning of tlie twenty-third 
of December, she came down the stairs, lier hand-bag in 
her hand, we!h hatted, well gloved, fre.shly veiled, having 
achievetl her usual purpose of looking to the casual eye like 
the daughter of a wealtliy man. She luid put all of her 
autumn allowance for <lress into a set of furs, those being 
something which no ingenuity could evolve at home. 'Phe 
rest of her luittit, even tn the od<l little scarlet velvet hat, 
with its successful and modisli touch of the ugly, was the 
achievement of i.er own hands. Ihider its absurd and 
fashionable brim, her fresh face shone out, excessively 
pretty and very young. 

Mrs. Marshall kissed her gcxKbhye gently, not smiling at 
Sylvia's attempt to lighten the moment's serioirsness by 
saying playfully, Now'. Mother, don't you he such an old 
worrier!’' Hut she said nothing ''uncomfortable," for 
which Sylvia was very grateful 

She had no sooner emfiarked upon the liig Interurban 
trolley-car wltich was to take her to Mercerton than her 
attention was wluilly diverted from uneasy reflections by 
the unexfjected af>fH‘arance cd tw'o of the house party 
guests, bdeaiuif Hubert, every detail of lier complicated 
costume excfuisitely tinished as a Mcissunier jiainting, sat 
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looking out of the window rather soberly, and so intently 
that she saw neither Sylvia’s entrance, nor, close upon her 
heels, that of a florid-faced, rather heavily built young 
man with a large, closely shaven jaw, who exclaimed joy- 
fully at seeing Miss Marshall, and appropriated with ready 
assurance the other half of her seat. 

Now, this is surely dandy ! You’re going to the house- 
party too, of course ! ” he cried, unbuttoning and throwing 
back his bright tan overcoat. Here’s where I cut Jerry 
out all right, all right ! Wait a minute ! How much time 
have wer” He appealed to the conductor as though a 
matter of life and death depended on the answer. Four 

minutes ?— here goes ” He sprang to his feet, dashed 

out of the car and disappeared, leaving his coat beside 
Sylvia. It was evidently quite new, of the finest material, 
with various cunningly stitched seams and straps disposed 
upon its surface in a very knowing way. Sylvia noted out 
of the corner of her eye that the address of the maker, 
woven into the neckband, was on Fifth Avenue, New York. 

The four minutes passed — and the conductor approached 
Sylvia. '' Your friend’s coming back, ain’t he? ” he asked, 
with the tolerant, good-natured respect natural for the 
vagaries of expensively dressed young men who wore 
overcoats made on Fifth Avenue. Sylvia, who had met 
the young man but once before, when Jerry had introduced 
him as an old friend, was a little startled at having a casual 
acquaintance so publicly affixed to her; but after an in- 
stant’s hesitation, in which she was reflecting that she 
positively did not even remember her friend’s ” name, she 
answered, '' Oh yes, yes, I suppose so — ^here he is now.” 

The young man bounded up on the back platform panting, 
holding his hat on with one hand, a large box of candy in 
the other. Sylvia glanced at the name on the cover. You 
didn’t go all the way to Dutton's! ” she cried. 

He nodded, breathless, evidently proud of his feat, and 
when he caught his breath enough to speak, explained, 
'‘Yepp, — it’s the only place in this bum town where you 
can get Alligretti’s, and they’re the only kind that ’re fit to. 
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eat/' He tore open the box as he spoke, demolishing with 
ruthless and practised hands the various layers of fine 
paper and gold cord which wrapped it about, and presented 
the rich layer of black chocolates to Sylvia. ‘‘ Get a move 
on and take one," he urged cordially ; “ I pretend I buy 
'em for the girls, but I'm crazy about 'em myself." He 
bit into one with an air of prodigious gusto, took off his , 
hat, wiped his forehead, and looked at Sylvia with a relish 
as frank as his enjoyment of the bonbon. '"That's a cork- 
ing hat you got on," he commented. " Most girls would 
look like the old Harry with that dangling thing in their 
eyes, but you can carry it off all right." 

Sylvia's face assumed a provocative expression. " Did 
you ever make that remark to any other girl, I wonder ? " 
she said reflectively. 

He laughed aloud, eying her with appreciation, and clap- 
ping another large black chocolate into his mouth. " You're 
the prompt article, aren't you ? " he said. He hitched him- 
self over and leaned towards her. " Something tells me 
goin' to have a good time at this house-party, what?" 

Sylvia stiffened. She did not like his sitting so close to 
her, she detected now on his breath a faint odor of alcohol, 
and she was afraid that Eleanor Hubert would think her 
lacking in dignity. She regretted having succumbed to the 
temptation to answer him in his own tone; but, under her 
bravado, she was really somewhat apprehensive about this 
expedition, and she welcomed a diversion. Besides, the 
voluble young man showed not the slightest sign of noting 
her attempt to rebuff him, and she found quite unavailing 
all her efforts to change the current of the talk, the loud, 
free-and-easy, personally admiring note of which had the 
effect on her nerves of a draught of raw spirits. She did 
not enjoy the taste while it was being administered, but the 
effect was certainly stimulating, not to say exciting, and 
absorbed her attention so entirely that uncomfortable self- 
questionings were impossible. She was also relieved to note, 
that, although the young man flung himself about in the 
iSiublic conveyance with the same unceremonious self- 
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assurance that he would have shown in a lady's drawings 
room, Eleanor Hubert, at the other end of the car, was 
apparently unaware of his presence. Perhaps she too had 
some grounds for uncomfortable thought, for through- 
out the hour's journey she continued to stare unseeingly 
out of the window, or to look down fixedly and rather sadly 
at her gloved hands. 

Even through the confusion of her own ideas and plans, 
and the need for constant verbal self-defense against the 
^ encroaching familiarity of her companion, the notion flitted 
across Sylvia's mind that probably Eleanor was thinking of 
the young assistant in chemistry. How queer and topsy- 
turvy everything was, she reflected, as she bandied lively 
words with the lively young man at her side, continuing to 
eat his candies, although their rich, cloying taste had al- 
ready palled on her palate — here was Mrs. Hubert throw- 
ing Eleanor at Jerry's head, when what Eleanor wanted 
was that queer, rough-neck freak of an assistant prof ; and 
here were Jerry's parents making such overtures to Sylvia, 
when what she wanted — she didn't know what she did 
want. Yes, she did, she wanted a good time, which was 
somehow paradoxically hard to attain. Something always 
kept spoiling it, — half the time something intangible inside 
her own mind. She gave the candy-box a petulant push. 

Oh, take it away ! " she said impatiently ; I've eaten so 
tnany now, it makes me sick to look at them I " 

The donor showed no resentment at this ingratitude, 
holding the box on his knees, continuing to help himself 
to its contents with unabated zest, and to keep the conver- 
sation up to concert pitch : the only girl I ever saw 

who'd stop eating Alligretti's while there was one left— 
another proof that there's only one of you — said right off, 
that any co-ed that Jerry Fiske would take to must be a 

unique specimen " He did not further specify 

period to which he referred by his right off," but the 
phrase gave Sylvia a tingling, uncomfortable sense of having 
been for some time the subject of speculation in circle of 
which she knew nothing. 
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They were near Mercerton now, and as she gathered her 
wraps together she found that she was bracing herself as 
for an ordeal of some sort. The big car stopped, a little 
way out of town, in front of a long driveway bordered 
with maple-trees; she and the young man descended from 
one end-platform and Eleanor Hubert from the other, into 
the midst of loud and facetious greetings from the young 
people who had come down to meet them. Jerry was there, 
very stalwart, his white sweater stretched over his broad 
chest. All the party carried skates, which flashed like 
silver in the keen winter sun. They explained with many 
exclamations that they had been out on the ice, which was, 
so the three new-comers were assured many times, '' per- 
fectly grand, perfectly dandy, simply elegant!'" 

A big, many-seated sled came jingling down the driveway 
now, driven by no less a personage than Colonel Fiske him- 
self, wrapped in a fur-lined coat, his big mustache white 
against the red of his strongly marked old face. With 
many screams and shouts the young people got themselves 
into this vehicle, the Colonel calling out in a masterful 
roar above the din, Miss Marshall's to come up here 
with me ! 

He held in his pawing, excited horses with one hand 
and helped Sylvia with the other. In the seat behind them 
sat Jerry and Eleanor Huliert and the young man of the 
trolley trip. Sylvia strained her cars to catch Jerry’s intro- 
duction of him to Eleanor, so that she might know his 
name. It was too absurd not even to know his name! 
But the high-pitched giggles and deeper shouts of mirth 
from the rest of the party drowned out the words. As a 
matter of fact, although he played for an instant a rather 
important role in Sylvia’s drama, she was destined never to 
know his name. 

The Colonel looked back over the sleighload, shouted 
out '' All aboard ! ” loosened the reins, and snapped his 
whip over the horses’ heads. They leaped forward with 
so violent a spring that the front runners of the long sled 
were for an instant lifted into the air. Immediately all the 
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joyful shrieking and screaming which had gone on befor€i» 
became as essential silence compared to the delighted up- 
roar which now rose from the sleigh. The jerk had thrown 
most of the young people over backward into each other’s 
arms and laps, where, in a writhing, promiscuous mass, they 
roared and squealed out their joy in the joke, and made 
ineffectual and not very determined efforts to extricate 
themselves. Sylvia had seen the jerk coming and saved 
herself by a clutch forward at the dashboard. Glancing 
back, she saw that Jerry and Eleanor Hubert still sat up- 
right; although the gay young man beside them had let 
himself go backward into the waving arms and legs, and, 
in a frenzy of high spirits, was shouting and kicking and 
squirming with the others. It was a joke after his own 
heart. 

Colonel Fiske, so far from slackening his pace to help 
his young guests out of their predicament, laughed loudly 
and cracked his whip over the horses’ ears. They went up 
the long, curving driveway like a whirlwind, and drew up 
under the porte-cochere of a very large brick-and-stone 
house with another abrupt jerk which upset those in the 
sleigh who had succeeded in regaining their seats. Pande- 
monium broke out again, in the midst of which Sylvia saw 
that Mrs. Fiske had come to the doorway and stood in it 
with a timid smile. The Colonel did not look at her, Jerry 
nodded carelessly to her as he passed in, an<l of all the 
disheveled, flushed, and laughing young people who 
crowded past her into the house, only Sylvia and Eleanor 
recognized her existence. The others went past her with- 
out a glance, exclaimed at the lateness of the hour, cried 
out that they must go and '' fix up ” for lunch, and ran 
upstairs, filling the house with their voices. Sylvia heard 
one girl cry to another, Oh, I’ve had such a good time 1 
I’ve hollered till I’m hoarse ! ” 

After luncheon, a meal at which more costly food was 
served than Sylvia had ever before seen, Jerry suggested 
between puffs of the cigarette he was lighting that they have 
a game of billiards. Most of the young people trooped off 
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after him into tlie billiard-room, but Sylvia, after a mo* 
mentis hesitation, lingered near the big wood-fire in the 
hall unwilling to admit that she had never seen a bil- 
liard tal)le. She made a pretext of staying to talk to 
Mrs, Fiske, who sat stooping her tall figure forward in a 
chair too small for her. Sylvia looked at this ungraceful 
attitude with strong disapproval. What she thought was 
that such inattention to looks was perfectly inexcusable. 
What she said was, in a very gracious voice : '' What a 
beautiful home you have, Mrs. B''iske! How wonderfully 
happy you must be in it.” 

The otluT woman started a little at being addressed, and 
looked around vaguely at the conventional luxury of the 
room, with its highly polished floors, its huge rich rugs, its 
antlers on the wall, and its deeply upholstered leather 
chairs. When Sylvia signified her intention of continuing 
the talk by taking a seat beside the fire, Mrs. Fiske roused 
herself to the respon.sihility of entertaining the young guest 
After some futile attempt.s at conversation in the abstract, 
she discharged this respon.sil)IHty through the familiar ex- 
pedient of the family photograph album. With this be- 
tween tliem, the two women were able to go through the 
re(iuired form of avoiding silences. Sylvia was fearfully 
bore<I b> the succession of unknown faces, and utterly un- 
able to tlistinguish, in her hostess' somewhat disconnected 
talk, betwi‘en the difTerent sets of the Coloners children. 

This one is Stanley, Jermain's brother, wlio died when 
he was a baby,” the dull voice droned on; ” and this is 
Mattie in her wedding dress.” 

” ( )h, I didn't know Jerry bad a married sister,” mur- 
mured Svlvia IndifTerently, glad of any comment to make. 

** She's only liis half-sister, a great deal older.” 

” Ikxt you haven’t a daughter ol<l enough to be married?” 
queried Sylvia, astonished. 

n Mattie is the daughter of the Colonefs 

first wife.” 

Oh,” said Sylvia awkwardly, remembering now that 
Mrs. Draper had spoken of the Colonel’s several mar- 
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riages. She added to explain her question, “ I’d forgotten 
that Jerry’s mother was the Colonel’s second wife and not 
his first/' 

“ She was his third/' breathed Mrs. Fiske, looking down 

the pages of the album. 

Sylvia repressed a “ Good gracious ! " of startled re- 
pugnance to the topic, and said, to turn the conversation, 
Oh, who is that beautiful little girl with the fur cap ? " 
That is my picture," said Mrs. Fiske, “ when I was 
eighteen. I was married soon after. I’ve changed very 
much since my marriage." Decidedly it was not Sylvia's 
lucky day for finding topics of talk. She was wondering 
how the billiard game was progressing, and was sorry she 
had not risked going with the others. She was recalled 
by Mrs. Fiske's saying with a soft earnestness, “ I want you 
to know. Miss Marshall, how I appreciate your kindness to 
me!" 

Sylvia looked at her in astonishment, half fearing that 
die was being made fun of. 

The other went on: “It was very nice of you— your 
staying here to talk with me instead of going off with the 
young people — the others don't often-- — " She played 
nervously with a gleaming pendant on a platinum chain 
which hung over her flat chest, and went on : “ I— you 
have always seemed to me the very nicest of Jerry’s friends 
— and I shall never forget your mother’s kindness. I 
hope — I hope so much I shall see more of her. The 
Colonel thinks so too — we’ve liked so much having liim 
like you." The incoherence of this did not prevent Sylvia's 
having a chillingly accurate grasp on its meaning. “It is 
the Colonel’s hope," she went on painfully, “ to have Jerry 
marry as soon as he graduates from the Law School. The 
Colonel thinks that nothing is so good for a young man as 
an early marriage — though of course Jerry isn’t so very, 
very young any more. He — the — Colonel is a great be- 
liever in marriage " Her voice died away into mur- 

murs. Her long, thin throat contracted in a visible swallow. 

At this point only Sylvia's perception of the other's an- 
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guished emliarrassment prevented her from literally run- 
ning away. As it was, they sat silent, fingering over the 
pages of the album and gazing unseeingly at the various 
set countenances which looked out at them with the un- 
natural glare of the photographed. Sylvia was canvassing 
desperately one possibility of escape after another when 
the door opened, and the lively young man of the trolley- 
car stepped in. lie tiptoed to the fireplace with exaggerated 
caution, looking theatrically over his shoulder for a pursuer. 
Sylvia positively welcomed his appearance and turned tc 
him with a cordiality quite unlike the cool dignity with 
which she had planned to treat him. He sat down on the 
rug before the fire, very clo.se to her feet, and looked up at 
her, grinning. “ Here's where I get another one on Jerry— 
what?” he .said, ignoring Mrs. Fiske. “Old Jerry thinks 
he’s playing such a wonderful game in there he can’t tear 
himself away — but there’ll be something doing, I guess, 
when he does come and fimls where / am ! ” He had par- 
taken freely of the excellent white wine served a": luncheon 
(tlic first Sylvia had ever seen), and though entirely master 
of his speech, was evidently even more uplifted than was 
his usual hilarious wont. Sylvia looked down at him, and 
across at the weak- faced woman opposite her, and had a 
moment of wishing heartily she had never come. She 
stood up impatiently, a movement which the young man 
took to mean a threat of withdrawal. “ Aw, don’t go! ” he 
pleaded, sprawling across tlie rug towards her. As she 
turned away, he snatched laugliingly at her skirts, crying 
out, “Tag! You're caught ! You’re It!” 

At this moment Jerry I'i.ske appeared in the doorway. 
He looked darkly at his friend’s cheerful face and said 
shortly; “ Mere, .Stub— (|uit it! (let up out of that!” He 
ad<led to Sylvia, holding out his hand: “ Come on, go .skat- 
ing with me. The ice is great.” 

“Are the others going?” asked Sylvia. 

“ Oh yes, I suppose .so,” said Jerry, a trifle impatiently. 

The young man on the floor scrambled up. “ Here’s one 
that’s going, whoever else don’t,” he announced. 
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"'Get yourself a girl, then,” commanded Jerry, "‘'and tell 
the rest to come along. There’s to be eats at four o’clock.'* 

The ice was even as fine as it had been so redundantly 
represented to Sylvia. Out of doors, leaning her supple, 
exquisitely poised body to the wind as she veered like a 
bird on her flying skates, Sylvia’s spirits rebounded with 
an instant reaction into enjoyment. She adored skating, 
and she had in it, as in all active exercise, the half- wild 
pleasure of one whose childhood is but a short time be- 
hind her. Furthermore, her costume prepared for this 
event (Mrs. Draper had told her of the little lake on the 
Fiske estate) was one of her successes. It had been a 
pale cream broadcloth of the finest texture, one of Aunt 
Victoria’s reception gowns, which had evidently been 
spoiled by having coffee spilled down the front breadth. 
Sylvia had had the bold notion of dyeing it scarlet and 
making it over with bands of black plush (the best bits 
from an outworn coat of her mother’s). On her gleaming 
red-brown hair she had perched a little red cap with a 
small black wing on either side (one of Lawrence’s pet 
chickens furnished this), and she carried the muff which 
belonged with her best set of furs. Thus equipped, she 
looked like some impish, slender young Brunhilde, with her 
two upspringing wings. The young men gazed at her with 
the most unconcealed delight. As she skated very well, 
better than any of the other girls, she felt, sweeping about 
the pond in long, swift curves, that she was repaid for her 
ignorance of billiards. 

Jerry and the young man he called Stub were openly in 
competition for her attention, highly jocose on Stub’s part 
and not at all so on Jerry’s, whose brow did not clear at 
the constant crackling of the other’s witticisms. On the 
shore burned a big fire, tended by a man-servant in livery, 
who was occupied in setting out on a long table a variety of 
sandwiches and cups of steaming bouillon. Sylvia had never 
encountered before a real man-servant in livery. She 
looked at him with the curiosity she might have shown at 
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seeing a mediieval knight in full armor. Jerry brought her 
a cup of the bouillon, which was deliciously hot and strong. 
Experienced as she was in the prudent provisioning of the 
Marshall kitcheii she was staggered to think how many 
chickens had gone into filling with that clear liquor the big 
silver tureen which steamed over the glittering alcohol 
lamp. The table was set, for that casual outdoor picnic 
lunch, as she could hardly have imagined a royal board. 

''What beautiful things your people have!"' she ex- 
claimed to Jerry, looking at a i)ilc of small silver forks 
with delicately carved ivory handles. "The rugs in the 
house are superb." 

Jerry waved them aside as phenomena of no importance. 
" All of Vm tributes from Dad s loving constituents," he 
said, repeating what was evidently an old joke in the family. 
"You’d better l)elieve Dad doesn’t vote to get the tariff 
raised on anything unless he sees to it that the manu- 
facturers know wlio they have to thank. It works some- 
thing fine ! 'Falk about the i)resents a doctor gets from his 
grateful patients! Nothing to it!" 

Tills inciurcsciue statement of practical politics meant so 
little to Sylvia's mind that she dismissed it unheard, admir- 
ing, in spite of her effort to take things for granted, the 
fabulous fineness of the little fringed napkin set under the 
bouillon cup. jerry followed the direction of her eyes. 
" Yep— tariff on linen," lie commented pregnantly. 

Tlie young man called Stub now sped up to them, skating 
very fast, and swept Sylvia off. ** Here's where we show 
'em how to do it ! " he cried cheerfully, skating backward 
with crar.y rapidity, an<l pulling Sylvia after him. There 
was a clang of swift steel on ice, and Jerry bore down 
upon them, tlie muscles of his jaw showing prominently. 
Without a word he thrust his friend aside, caught at Sylvia's 
hands, and bore lier in a swooping flight to the other end of 
the pond, now deserted by the other skaters. 

As they sped along he bent over Sylvia fiercely and said 
i5n a low, angry tone, " You don’t like that bounder, do 
you? You don't!*' 
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Sylvia vjas astonished at the heat of his suspicion. She 
had known that Jerry was not notably acute, but it had 
seemed to her that her dislike for his friend must be more 
than apparent to any one. They had reached the edge of 
the ice now, and Sylvia's hands were still in Jerry's, al- 
though they were not skating, but stood facing each other. 
A bush of osier, frozen into the ice, lifted its red twigs 
near them. Sylvia looked down at it, hesitating how to 
express her utter denial of any liking for the hilarious 
young man. Jerry misunderstood her pause and cried out: 
'' Good God ! Sylvia ! Don't say you do." 

Sylvia's heart gave a frightened leap. Oh no — no — not 
a bit 1 " she said hastily, looking longingly across the pond 
at the group around the fire. Jerry caught his breath 
with a gasp and gripped her hands hard. '' It makes me 
crazy to see you look at another fellow," he said. He 
forced her eyes to meet his. Sylvia — ^you know — you 
know what I mean." 

Yes, Sylvia knew what he meant. Her very white face 
showed that. The young man went on, pressing, masterful, 
confident, towering over her: “It's idiotic to speak of it 
now, out here — with all these people around— but ii just 
got me to see you with that— I wasn’t sure how I felt alx)uti 
you till I saw how I felt when you seemed so friendly with 
him, when you got off the car together. Then I knew. 
It made me crazy — I wanted you ! " 

Sylvia had not been able once to look away from him 
since he began to speak. Her mouth was a little 0 [)cn in 
her white face, her eyes fixed with a painful intensity on 
his. He moistened his lips with his tongue. “ Sylvia— tVj 
all right — isn’t it? " 

With no change of expression in her strained face, Sylvia 
nodded. As suddenly and apparently as automatically she 
took a backward step. 

The young man made a great stride towards her— there 
was a sound of quick strokes on the ice and— “ EGO 1 " 
shouted the hilarious young man, bursting between them 
at railroad speed. He executed a marvelous pirouette and^ 
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returned instantly, calling out, “ Less spooning in the cor- 
ners if you please— or if it’s got to be, let me in!” He 
was followed closely by a string of young men and girls, 
playing snap-the-whip. They “ snapped ” just as they 
reachetl Jerry. 'I'lie end girl flew off and bumped, scream- 
ing with joy. into Jerry’s arms. He looked furiously over 
her head towards Sylvia, but she had been enveloped in a 
ring and was being conveyed away to the accompaniment 
of the usual squeals and shouts. The Colonel had come 
down to take them all back, she was informed, and war- 
waiting for them with the sleigh. 



CHAPTER XIX 


AS A BIRD OUT OF A SNARE 

Sylvia dressed for dinner literally like one in a dream. 
tJutwardly she was so calm that she thought she was so 
inwardly. It was nothing like so exciting as people said, 
to get engaged, she thought as she brushed out her hair 
and put it up in a big, gleaming knot. Here she had been 
engaged for a whole hour and a half, and was getting 
calmer every minute, instead of the reverse. She astonished 
herself by the lucidity of her brain, although it only worked 
by snatches — there being lacunae when she could not have 
told what she was doing. And yet, as she had approached 
the house, sitting again beside the Colonel, she had looked 
with a new thrill of interest at its imposing battlemented 
facade. The great hall had seemed familiar to her already 
as she stepped across it on her way to the stairs, her feet 
had pressed the rugs with assurance, she liad been able to 
be quite nonchalant about refusing the services of tlie maid 
who offered to help her dress. 

It was true that from time to time she suddenly flushed 
or paled; it was true that her mind seemed incapable 
of the slightest consecutive thought ; it was true that 
she seemed to be in a dream, peopled by crazily incon- 
sequent images — she had again and again a vision, star- 
tlingly vivid, of the red-twigged osier beside which she had 
stood; it was true that she had a slight feeling of vertigo 
when she tried to think ahead of the next moment~but still 
she was going ahead with her unpacking and dressing so 
steadily that she marveled. She decided again from the 
depth of her experience that getting engaged was nothing 
like so upsetting an event as people made out. She thrust 
the last pin into her hair and tipped her head preeningly 
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before the big triplicate mirror— the first time she had ever 
encountered this luxury outside of a ready-made clothes 
shop. The yellow cliifTon came out from the trunk in per- 
fect condition, looking like a big, silk-petaled flower as she 
slipped it on over her bare shoulders, and emerged above, 
triumphant and yet half afraid to look at herself in the 
mirror lest she sliould see that her home-made toilet had 
not “ the right look/' One glance satisfied even her jealous 
eagerness. It liad exactly the right look— that is, it looked 
precisely like the picture from which she had copied it. 
She gazed with naive satisfaction at the faithfulness with 
which her reflected a|)pearance resembled that of the 
Parisian demi-mondaine wliose photograph she had seen, 
and settled on lier slim, delicately modeled shoulders the 
straps of shirred and beaded chiffon which apparently per- 
formed the office of keeping her <lress from sliding to the 
floor. In reality, under its fluid, gauzy draperies, it was 
constructed on a firm, welhfitting, well-fastened foundation 
of opacpie clotli which (|uitc adecpiately clothed the young 
body, but its appearance was of a transparent cloud, only 
kept from floating entirely away by those gleaming straps 
on tlie slioulders, an effect carefully calculated in the origi- 
nal model, and inimitably caught by Sylvia's innocent 
fingers. 

She turned herself aliout, artlessly surjirised to see that 
her neck aiul shoulders looked ([uite like those of the women 
in tlie fashion-plates and the magazine illustrations. She 
looked at the dock. It was early yet. She reflected that 
she never could take the time other girls did in dressing. 
She wondered what they did. What could one do, after 
one's liatli was taken, one's hair done, and one's gown 
donned«‘-o!i, of course, |)owder! She applied it liberally, 
and then wiped away every grain, that being what she had 
seen older girls do in the ( Jymnasium dressing-room. Then 
with a last survey of her face, unaltered by the ceremonial 
with the |)owder-|niff, she stepped to the door. 

But there, witli her hand on tlie knob, she was halted by 
an inexplicable hesitation about opening the door and show- 
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ing herself. She looked down at her bare shoulders and 
bosom, and faintly blushed. It was really very, very low, 
far lower than any dress she had ever worn 1 And the fact 
that Eleanor Hubert, that all the '' swell ” girls wore theirs 
low, did not for the moment suffice her — ^it was some- 
how different — their showing their shoulders and her show- 
ing her own. She could not turn the knob and stood, 
irresolute, frowning vaguely, though not very deeply dis- 
quieted. Finally she compromised by taking up a pretty 
spangled scarf Aunt Victoria had sent her, wrapping it 
about her like a shawl, in which quaint garb she went out 
in more confidence, and walked down the hall to the stair- 
way. Half-way down she met Colonel Fiske just coming 
up to dress. Seeing one of his young guests arrayed for 
the evening he made her his compliments, the first words 
rather absent and perfunctory. But when he was aware 
which guest she was, he warmed into a pressing and per- 
sonal note, as his practised eyes took in the beauty, tonight 
startlingly enhanced by excitement, of the girl’s dark, 
shining eyes, flushed cheeks, and white neck and arms. 
He ended by lifting her hand, in his florid way, and press- 
ing it to his white mustache for a very fervent kiss. Sylvia 
blushed prettily, meedng his hot old eyes with a dewy 
unconsciousness, and smiling frankly up into the deeply 
lined carnal face with the simple-hearted pleasure she 
would have felt at the kind word of any elderly man. The 
Colonel seemed quite old to her— much older than her 
father — like Professor Kennedy. 

Jerry’s in the library, waiting,” his father announced 
with a sly laugh. I wondered at the young rascal’s being 
dressed so far ahead of time.” He turned reluctantly and 
went on up the stairs, leaving Sylvia to go forward to her 
first meeting alone with the man she had promised to 
marry. As she descended the long flight of stairs, her scarf, 
loosened by her movement, sli[)j)ed unol)served in her ex- 
citement and hung lightly about her shoulders. 

The door to the library was shut. She opened it with a 
rapidly beating heart and stood on the threshold, shyly hesj- 
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tating to advance further, looking with agitation at the stal- 
wart, handsome, well-groomed figure which stood in an 
attitude of impatient expectation by the window. Except 
for the light which came in from the electric bulb on the 
porch outside, the big room was in twilight. In the bril- 
liantly lighted door-opening, she stood revealed as by a 
searchlight. 

At the sound of the opening door, and his name spoken 
in a (]iiavering voice, the young man turned, paused an 
instant as if l)lin<led by the vision, and sprang forward. 
The door beliind wSylvia swung shut, and her eyes, widening 
in the dusk, saw only the headlong, overwhelming rush upon 
her of her lover. She was enfolded strongly in muscular 
arms, site was pressed closer and yet closer to a i)C)werful 
body, whose heat l)urned through the thin broadcloth, she 
was breathless, stunned, choked. As the man bent forward 
over lier, clasinng her to him, her (lexible spine bent and 
her head drooiH’d backward, her face wdth its flush all 
gone, gleaming white in the dusk. At this he rained kisses 
on it, on her eyes, hair, cheeks, mouth, the burning soft- 
ness of his full lips seeming to leave a smear on her skin 
where they pressed It. Still hoUling her with one arm, 
pressed to him as though tlu* two young bodies were gripped 
together by a vice, he loosened the other arm and thrust 
it at the back of her dress, through the flimsy gauze of her 
scarf, tlown next her body. Uis stilT cufif catiglit on the 
edge of her dress, and his sleeve slid up-Tt was his bare 
arm against her naked flesh. He gave a savage, smothered, 
gasping exclamation, pressed his fingers deeply into her 
side, still kissing her passicmately, her neck, her shoulders, 
burying his liot fac<» iti her bosom. 

It was tlie girl’s body which acted, since at tlic first in- 
stant of the wlnrlwiiul which ha<l broken over her, her 
minrl !iad bcnai shoeketl into a swfjoning paralysis. Only 
her strong, sound Itotly, hardened by work, fortified by out- 
door exercise, was ready in its every fiber for tliis moment, 
^ler body lient suddenly like a spring of fine steel, its 
strength momentarily more than a ma^ch for his, and thrust 
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the man from her with staggering violence. Her reaction 
from him was as physical a sensation as though she had 
bitten into a tempting fruit and found it not sweet — not 
even bitter — ^but nasty. She sickened at the sight of him. 

As he caught his balance, laughing a little but not at all 
good-naturedly, and started back towards her with a 
dangerous dark face of excited anger and desire, his head- 
long rush was checked an instant by the fierce eyes which 
flamed at him from her crimson face. Even her neck and 
shoulders were now scarlet. She held him off for the 
space of a breath, giving one deep exclamation, '' Ohl*^ 
short, sharply exhaled, almost like a blow in his face. 

But his blood was up as well as hers, and after his 
momentary pause, he rushed forward again, his hand- 
some, blond face black with passion. 

Sylvia stooped, gathered up her skirts, turned, burst 
open the door, and fled out of the room, running in her high- 
heeled satin slippers as she did on the track in the Gym- 
nasium, with long, deer-like bounds. In a flash she had 
crossed the wide hall — which was as it happened empty, 
although she would not have slackened her pace for all the 
assembled company — and was darting arrow-like up the 
stairs, her torn scarf flying behind her like a banner. Her 
flight had been so unexpected and so swift that young 
Fiske did not attempt to follow her; but she reached her 
room, flung the door shut, and locked it with as much 
precipitancy as though he were on her heels, instead of 
standing quite still, open-mouthed, where she had left him. 

The sharp crack of her slamming door, loud in the quiet 
house, broke the spell which held him. llis mouth shut, 
and his clenched hands loosened from their fierce tension. 
He took an aimless step and drew a long breatli. A mo- 
ment later, quite automatically, he fumbled for Ids cigarette- 
case, and finding it, took out a cigarette and lighted it with 
fingers that were not steady. The familiar action and the 
first puff of smoke affected him like emerging from a tur- 
moil of darkness into the epuet and order of a well-lighted 
room- Well, may I be damned I he said to himself with 
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the beginning of a return of his usual assurance— ' the 
damn little spitfire ! '' 

He walked about the room, puffing vigorously, feeling 
witli relief his Idood resume its usual rate of circulation. 
His hca<l seemed to clear of a thick vapor. The star- 
tling recollection of the anger in his fiancee’s eyes was fad- 
ing rapidly from Ids mind. Now he only saw her, blushing, 
recoiling, lleeing-4ie laughed out a little, this time not 
angrilv, but with relish. ** Ain’t she the firebrand!'’ he 
said aloud. He found Ids desire for her a hundredfold 
enhanced and stood still, Ids eyes very lustrous, feeling 
again in imagination the warm softness of her bosom under 
his lips, ** Gee 1 ” he exclaimed, turning restlessly in his 
pacing walk. 

He was aware that some one in the room moved. '' Jer- 
main,” saitl his stepmother’s faint voice. lie looked at her 
smiling. Hello, Momma,” he said good-naturedly, “ when 
did you gum-shoe in ? ” 

** Oh, just now,” she told him, giving him an assurance 
whicli he doubted, and which he would not have valued 
had he known it to be true. He was perfectly indifferent 
as to the chance that this negligible person might have been 
a spectator to the scene hetweeti the son of the house and a 
guest. If she sai<l anything about it, he meant to give the 
all-sufficing explanation that he and Miss Marshall had 
just become engaged, lids would of course, it seemed 
self-evident to him, make it all right. 

But Mrs. I’lske did not make any remark calling forth 
that information. She oidy said, In her usual listless man- 
ner, Your sleeve is shoved up,” 

He glanced down in surprise, realizing how excited he 
must be not to liave noticed that before, and remained for 
a moment silent, looking at the splendidly muscular white 
arm, and the large welbmanicured hand. He was feeling 
in eveiy nerve tlie reminiscence of the yielding firmness of 
Sylvia’s flesh, l>are against his own. The color came up 
flamingly into his face again. He moistened his Ups with 
his tongue. “Jesus Christ!'' he exclaimed, contemptu- 
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ously careless of his listener, “ Fm wild in love with 
that girl ! He pulled his sleeve down with a quick, 
vigorous gesture, deftly shot the cuff cut beyond the 
black broadcloth, and, the picture of handsome, well- 
groomed youth in easy circumstances, turned again to his 
father's wife. '' What you in here for, anyhow? he asked 
still with his light absence of concern about anything she 
did or did not do. 

She hesitated, looking about the room. I thought Miss 
Marshall would be here. She promised to come down early 
to write the names on the place-cards. I thought I heard 
her voice." 

You did," he told her. She came down early all 
right— but she went back again." He laughed, tossed his 
cigarette-end in the fireplace, and vouchsafing no more ex- 
planation, strolled into the billiard-room, and began to 
knock the balls about, whistling a recent dance tune with 
great precision and vivacity. He was anticipating with 
quickened blood the next meeting with Sylvia. As he 
thrust at the gleaming balls, his mouth smiled and his eyes 
burned. 

Mrs. Fiske went upstairs and knocked at Sylvia's door. 
There was a rush of quick footsteps and the girl asked from 
the other side in a muffled voice, “ Who is it ? " M rs. b'iskt> 
gave her name, and added, in answer to another (incstion, 
that she was alone. The door opened enough for her to 
enter, and closed quickly after her. She looked about the 
disordered room, saw the open trunk, the filmy cascade of 
yellow chiffon half on and half off the bed, the torn and 
crumpled spangled scarf, and Sylvia herself, her hastily 
donned kimono clutched about her with tense hands. 

The mistress of the house made no comment on this 
scene, looking at Sylvia with dull, faded eyes in which 
there was no life, not even the flicker of an inquiry. But 
Sylvia began in a nervous voice to attempt an explanation : 
'‘Oh, Mrs. Fiske — I — ^you'll have to excuse me— I must go 
home at once — I — I was just packing. I thought— if I 
hurried I could make the ei^ht-o’clock trolley back to 
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La Chance, and you could send my trunk after me/’ Her 
every faculty was so concentrated on the single idea of 
flight— flight back to the safety of home, that she did not 
think of the necessity of making an excuse, giving a reason 
for lier action. It seemed tliat it must be self-evident to 
the universe that she could not stay another hour in that 
house. 

M rs. Inske nodded, Yes, Fll send your trunk after 
you/’ she said. She drew a long breath, almost audible, 
and looketl down at the tire on the hearth. Sylvia came 
up close to her, looking into her lusterless eyes with deep 
entreaty. ** And, Mrs, Mske, zvoidd you mind not telling 
any one Fm going, until Fm nobody at all! IFs 

because* I— you could say I didn't feel well enough to 
come down to ilinner. I— if you— and say 1 don’t want any 
dinner up here either!’’ 

Won’t you be afraid to go down through the grounds 
to the trolley alone, at night?” asked Mrs. Fiske, without 
looking at her. 

” Mveryhody will be at dinner, won’t they? ” asked Sylvia. 

Mrs, Idske nodded, her eyes on the floor. 

Fpon which, ” < )li no, 1 won’t be afraid!” cried Sylvia. 

Her lujstess turnecl to the <loor. “ Well, I won’t tell them 
if you don’t want me to,” she said. She went out, without 
another word, closing the door behind her. Sylvia locked 
it, and went oti with her wild packing. When .she came to 
the yellow chiffon ,she rolled it up tightly and janimed it 
into a corner of her trunk; but tlie in.stant afterward she 
snaidied it out and thrust it fiercely into the fire. The light 
faliric caught at once, the flames leaped up, filling the room 
w'ith a roaring heat and flare, which almost as quickly died 
down to blackened silence. 

Sylvia faced that instant of red glare with a grimly set 
jaw and a deeply flushed face. It did not look at all like 
her own face. 

At a cfuarter of eight the room was cleared, the trunk 
strapped and locked, and Sylvia stood dressed for the 
street, gloved, veiled, and furred- Under her veil lier face 
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showed still very flushed. She took up her small handbag 
and her umbrella and opened the door with caution. A 
faint clatter of dishes and a hum of laughing talk came up 
to her ears. Dinner was evidently in full swing. She 
stepped out and went noiselessly down the stairs. On 
the bottom step, close to the dining-room door, her um- 
brella-tip caugM in the balustrade and fell with a loud clat- 
ter on the bare polished floor of the hall. Sylvia shrank 
into herself and waited an instant with suspended breath 
for the pause in the chatter and laughter which it seemed 
must follow. The moment was forever connected in her 
mind with the smell of delicate food, and fading flowers, 
and human beings well-washed and perfumed, which 
floated out to her from the dining-room. She looked about 
her at the luxuriously furnished great hall, and hated every 
inch of it. 

If the noise was heard, it evidently passed for something 
dropped by a servant, for Colonel Fiske, who was telling 
a humorous story, went on, his recital punctuated by 
bass and treble anticipatory laughter from his auditors: 

'' and when he called her upon the 'phone the next day 

to ask her about it, she said she didn't know he’d been there 
at all ! '' A roar of appreciation greeted this recondite 
climax, under cover of which Sylvia opened the front 
door and shut it behind her. 

The pure coldness of the winter night struck sharply and 
gratefully on her senses after the warmth and indoor odors 
of the house. She sprang forward along the porch and 
down the steps, distending her nostrils and filling her lungs 
again and again. These long deep breaths seemed to her 
like the renewal of life. 

As her foot grated on the gravel of the driveway she 
heard a stealthy sound back of her, at which her heart 
leaped up and stood still. The front door of the house had 
opened very quietly and shut again. She looked over her 
shoulder fearfully, preparing to race down the road, but 
seeing only Mrs. Fiske’s tall, stooping figure, stopped and 
turned expectantly. The older woman came down the steps 
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towards the fugitive, apparently unaware of the biting 
winter wind on her bared slioulders. Quite at a loss, and 
suspiciously on her guard, Sylvia waited for her, searching 
the l)lurred pale face with impatient inquiry. 

I— I thought Fd walk with you a little ways/’ said the 
other, looking down at her guest. 

Oh no! Don't!"' pleaded Sylvia in despair lest some 
one notice her hostess’ absence. Youll take a dreadful 
cold! With no wraps on— do go back! Fm not a bit 
afraid ! ” 

The other looked at her with a smoldering flush rising 
through the ashes of her gray face. “ It wasn’t that — I 
didn’t sup|H>se you’d be afraid— I— I just thought Fd like 
to go a ways with you,'' she repeated, bringing out the 
words confusedly and with obvious difficulty. "'I won’t 
make you late,” she added, as if guessing the girl’s thoughts. 
She put a thin hand on Sylvia’s arm and drew her rapidly 
along the driveway. For a moment tliey walked in silence. 
Then, ” How soon will you reach home?” she asked. 

Oh, aljoiU a (piarter to ten — the Interurban gets into 
la (diance at nine-fifteen, and it’s about half an hour 
across town on the Washington Street trolley.” 

In ie.ss tlian two hours! ” cried Mrs. Fiske wildly. In 
less than two hours!” 

Seeing no cause for wonder in her statement, and not 
welcoming at all tins unsought escort, Sylvia made no 
answer, 1’here was another silence, and then, looking in 
the starlight at her companion, the girl saw with consterna- 
tion tliat the quiet tears were running down her cheeks. 
Slie stopped sliorl, “Oli . . . oh!" she cried. She caught 
up the otlier’s liand in a bewildered surprise. She had not 
the faintest idea what could cause her hostess’ emotion. 
She was horribly afraid slie would lose the trolley. Her 
face painted vividly her agitation and her impatience. 

Mrs. Fiske drew hack her hand and wiped her eyes with 
her palm. ” Well, I must be going back,” she said. She 
looked <limly at tlie girl’s face, and suddenly threw her 
arms about Sylvia's neck, clinging to her. She murmured 
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incoheretit words, the only ones which Sylvia could make 
out being, “I can’t — I can’t — I can't!"' 

What it was she could not do, remained an impenetrable 
mystery to Sylvia, for at that moment she turned away 
quickly, and went back up the driveway, her face in her 
hands. Sylvia hesitated, penetrated, in spite of her absorp- 
tion in her own affairs, by a vague pity, but hearing in the 
distance the clang of the trolley-car’s bell, she herself 
turned and ran desperately down the driveway. She 
reached the public road just in time to stop the heavy 
car, and to swing herself lightly on, to all appearances 
merely a rather unusually well-set-up, fashionably dressed 
young lady, presenting to the heterogeneous indifference of 
the other passengers in the car even a more ostentatiously 
abstracted air than is the accepted attitude for young 
ladies traveling alone. One or two of her fellow voyagers 
wondered at the deep flush on her face, but forgot it the 
next moment. It was a stain which was not entii'ely to 
fade from Sylvia’s face and body for many days to come 


CHAPTER XX 


-BLOW, WIND; SWIUJ. BILLOW; AND SWIM, 

BARKL’ 

She reachccl home, as she had thought, before ten o’clock^ 
her unexpected arrival occasioning the usual flurry of ex- 
clamation and question not to be suppressed even by the 
most self-contained family with a fixed desire to let its 
members alone, and a firm tradition of not interfering in 
their private affairs. Judith had come home before her 
father and now looked up from her game of clieckers with 
wondering eyes. Sylvia explained that she was not sick, 
and that itothing had hai)pened to break up or disturb the 
(louse- party. '*1 just felt like coming home, that's all!*' 
she said irritably, touched on the raw by the friendly lov- 
ing eyes anti voices about her. She was glad at least that 
her father wa.s not at home, 'fhat was one less to look at 
her. 

“Weil, get along to bed with you!” said her mother, 
in answer to her impatient explanation. And, you chil- 
(Iren— kee|» still! Don’t bother lier!” 

Sylvia crept upstairs into tlie whiteness of her own 
slant -ceilinged room, and without lighting a lanij) sat down 
on the be<l. Her knees shook under her. She made no 
move to take off her furs or hat. She felt no emotion, only 
a leaden fatigue and lameness as thougli she had been 
l)eaten. Her motlier, coming in five minutes later with a 
lighted lami) and a cu{> of hot chocolate, made no comment 
at finding lier still sitting, fully dressed in the dark. She 
set tlie lamp down, an<l with swift deftness slip|)ecl out 
hatpins, unliooked furs, unbuttoned and unlaced and loos- 
ened, until Sylvia woke from her lethargy and quickly com- 
pleted the process, sli|)ping on her nightgown and getting 
into bed. Not a word had been exchanged. Mrs. Marshall 
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brought the cup of hot chocolate and Sylvia drank it as 
though she were a little girl again. Her mother kissed 
her good-night, drew the blankets a little more snugly over 
her, opened two windows wide, took away the lamp, and 
shut the door. 

Sylvia, warmed and fed by the chocolate, lay stretched 
at full length in the bed, breathing in the fresh air which 
rushed across her face from the windows, feeling herself 
in a white beatitude of safety and [jeace. Especially did 
she feel grateful to her mother. ‘‘ Isn’t Mother great! she 
said to herself. Everything tliat had passed seemed like a 
confusing dream to her, so dreadful, so terrifying that she 
was amazed to feel herself, in spite of it, overcome with 
drowsiness. Now the roles were reversed, ft was her 
brain that was active, racing and slmddering from one 
frightening mental picture to anotlier. while her body, 
young, sound, healthful, fell deeper and deeper into torpor, 
dragging the quivering mind down to liealing depth.s ot 
oblivion. The cold, pure air blew so strongly in her face 
that she closed her eyes. When slie opened them again the 
sun was shining. 

She started up nervously, still under tlic iniluencc of a 
vivid dream — strange. . . . 'Phen as she blinked and rubbed 
her eyes she saw her mother standing by the hetl, with a 
pale, composed face. 

“It’s nine o’clock, Sylvia,” she sai<l, “and Mr. Fiske is 
downstairs, asking to sec ymi. He tells me that you and 
he are engaged to he married.” 

Sylvia was instantly whle awake. “ C Ih na\ Oh no!” 
she said passionately. “No, we’re not! I w<m’t lie! I 
won’t see him! ” She looked about her wildly, and added, 
“ ril write him that~just wait a minute.” Slu* spraitg out 
of bed. caught up a pad of fmptT, and wrtite liastily: **It 
was all a mistake— I don’t care for you at all not a bitl 
I hope I shall never have to speak to you igain,” ” Tiierc,” 
she said, thrusting it into her mother’s liaiul.s. She stood 
for a moment, shivering in her tliin nightgown in the iqr 
draught, and then jumped back into bed agidn. 
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Her mother came back in a few moments, closed the 
windows, and opened the register. There was not in her 
silence or in a line of lier quiet presence the faintest hint 
of curiosity about Sylvia’s actions. She had always main- 
tained in tlieory, and now at this crisis with characteristic 
firmness of purpose acted upon her theory, that absolutely 
unforced confidence was the only kind worth having, and 
that moreover, unless some help was necessary, it might 
be as well for the younger generation early to acquire the 
strengtliening capacity to keej) its own intimate experiences 
to the i>rivacy of its own soul, and learn to digest them 
and feed upon them without the dubiously peptonizing aid 
of blundering adult counsel. Sylvia watched her mother 
with wondering gratitude. She wasn’t going to ask ! She 
was going to h‘t Sylvia shut that ghastly recollection into 
the dark once for all. She wasn’t going by a look or a 
gesture to force her heli)lessly responsive child to give, by 
words, « weight and substance to a black, shapeless horror 
from which Sylvia with a vivid impulse of sanity averted 
her eyes. 

She got out of heel and put her arms around her moth- 
er’s neck. Say, Mfjtlier, you are great! ” she said in 
an unsteady vt)ice. Mrs. Marshall patted her on the 
back. 

** V’^ouM better go and take yotir bath, and have your 
breakfast,” slu* said calmly. “Judith and Lawrence have 
gone skating.’* 

When Sylvia, tingling with the tonic .shock of cold water 
and rough toweling, and rosy in her old blue sailor-suit, 
came downstairs, she found her mother frying pancakes 
for her in tlie kitclien blue with smoke from the hot fat. 
She was t<niclu*d, almost shocked by this strange lapse from 
tlie tradition of stdf helf) of the house, and said with rough 
self accusation : “ My g<io(lness! The idea of yottr waiting 
on me! ” She snatclied away tlie handle of the frying-pan 
and turned tlie cakes deftly. 'I’hen, on a sudden impulse, 
she siKike to lier mother, standing liy the sink. I came 
back because 1 found I dkhrt like Jerry Fiske as much as 
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I thought I did. I found I didn’t like him at all/’ she said, 
her eyes on the frying-pan. 

At this announcement her mother s face showed pale, 
and for an instant tremulous through the smoke. She 
did not speak until S 3 dvia lifted the cakes from the pan and 
piled them on a plate. At this signal of departure into the 
dining-room she commented, “ Well, I won’t pretend that 
Tm not very glad.” 

Sylvia flushed a little and looked towards her silently. 
She had a partial, momentary vision of what the {)ast two 
months must have l)een to her mother, 'fhe tears stood in 
her eyes. '' Say, Mother dear/’ she said in a cpiavering 
voice that tried to be light, “ why don*t you eat some of 
these cakes to keep me company? It’s ’most ten. You 
must have had breakfast three hours ago. It’d be fun! I 
can’t begin to eat all these.” 

'‘Well, I don’t care if I do,” answered Mrs. Marshall. 
Sylvia laughed at the turn of her phrase and wad into 
the dining-room. Mrs, Marshall fulloweci in a moment 
with a cup of hot chocolate and butteretl toast. Sylvia 
pulled her down and kissed her. “ You’d prescribe hot 
chocolate for anything from getting religicm to a Ijroken 
leg!” she said, laughing. Her voice shook and her laugh, 
ended in a half-sob. 

“ No—oh no 1 ” returned her motlier cfuaintly. ” Some- 
times hot milk is better. Here, where is my share of those 
cakes?” She helped herself, went around the tal)!e, and 
sat down, ” Cousin Parnelia was here this nKirning/’ she 
went on. " l^oor old idiot, she was certain that {danchette 
would tell who it was tliat stole our chickens. 1 told 
her to go ahead—but planchette wcniUin’t write. Cousin 
Parnelia laid it to the bligliting atmosphere of skepticism 
of this house.” 

Sylvia laughed again. Alone in the <|uiet house with her 
mother, refreshed by sleep, aroused liy her hatli, safe, stiel- 
tered, secure, she tried desjierately not to tliink of the 
events of the day before. Hut in spite of herself tliey came 
back to her in jagged flashes— above all, the handsome blonr 
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face darkened by passion. She shivered repeatedly, her 
voice was quite beyond her control, and once or twice her 
hands trembled so that she laid down her knife and fork. 
She was silent and talkative by turns — a phenomenon of 
which Mrs. Marshall took no outward notice, although when 
the meal was finished she sent her daughter out into the 
piercing December air with the command to walk six miles 
before coming in. Sylvia recoiled at the prospect of soli- 
tude. '' Oh, rd rather go and skate with Judy and Larry ! ” 
she cried. 

Well, if you skate hard enough,’^ her mother conceded. 

The day after her return Sylvia had a long letter from 
Jermain Fiske, a letter half apologetic, half aggrieved, pas- 
sionately incredulous of the seriousness of the break be- 
tween them, and wholly unreconciled to it. The upshot of 
his missive was that he was sorry if he had done anything 
to offend her, but might he be everlastingly confounded 
if he thought she had the slightest ground for complaint! 
Everything had been going on so swimmingly — ^his fathei 
had taken the greatest notion to her — ^had said (the very 
evening she'd cut and run that queer way) that if he mar- 
ried that rippingly pretty Marshall girl he could have the 
house and estate at Mercerton and enough to run it on, and 
could practise as much or as little law as he pleased and 
go at once into politics — and now she had gone and acted 
so — ^what in the world was the matter with her — ^weren't 
they engaged to be married — couldn’t an engaged man kiss 
his girl — had he ever been anything but too polite for words 
to her before she had promised to marry him — and what 
about that promise anyhow? His father had picked out 
the prettiest little mare in the stables to give her when the 
engagement should be announced — the Colonel was as much 
at a loss as he to make her out — if the trouble was that 
she didn’t want to live in Mercerton, he was sure the 
Colonel would fix it up for them to go direct to Washing- 
ton, where with his father’s connection she could imagine 
what an opening they’d have 1 And above all he was crazy 
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about her— he really was ! He’d never had any idea whit 
it was to be in love before— he hadn’t slept a wink the night 
she’d gone away— just tossed on his bed and thouglit of her 
and longed to have her in his arms again ” Sylvia sud- 

denly tore the letter in two and cast it into the tire, breath- 
ing hard. In answer she wrote, " It makes me sick to 
think of you ! ” 

She could not endure the idea of “ talking over " the ex- 
perience with any one, and struggled to keep it out of her. 
mind, but her resolution to keep silence was broken by 
Mrs. Draper, who was informed, presumably by Jcrmain 
himself, of the circumstances, and encountering Sylvia in 
the street waited for no invitation to confidence by the girl, 
but pounced upon her with laughing reproach and insidi- 
ously friendly ridicule. Sylvia, helpless before the graceful 
assurance of her friend, heard that she was a silly little 
unawakened schoolgirl who was throwing away a bril- 
liantly happy and succc-ssful life for the tpieerest and fun- 
niest of ignorant notions. “ What <liil you suppose, you 
baby? You wouldn’t have him marry you miless he was 
in love with you, would you? Why do you siippo.se a man 
wants to marry a woman? Did you supi>ose that men in 
love carry their sweethearts around w’rapped in cotton- 
wool? You’re a woman now, you ought to welcome life — 
rich, full-blooded life— not take this chilly, suspicitms atti- 
.tude toward it! Why, Sylvia, I thought you were a big, 
splendid, vital, fearless modern girl ami here you are act- 
ing like a little, thin-bloode<l New i'higland old mai<l. How 
can you blame Jerry? He was engaged to yon. What do 
you think marriage isf Oh, Sylvia, just think w'hat your 
life would be in Washington with yonr beauty and 
charm ! ” 

This dexterously aimed attack penetrated .Sylvia’s armor 
at a dozen joints. She winced visibly, ami hung her head, 
considering profoundly. She found that .she had nothing 
to oppose to the other’s arguments. Mrs. Draper walked 
beside her in a silence as dexterous as her c.xhortatioii, her 
hand affectionately thrust through Sylvia’s arm. Idnally. 
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Sylvia's ponderings continuing so long that they were ap- 
proaching tl\e Marshall house, in sight of which she had no 
mind to appear, she gave Sylvia's arm a little pat, and 
stood still. She said cheerfully, in a tone which seemed to 
minimize the wliole affair into the smallest of passing in- 
cidents : “ Now, you queer darling, don't stand so in your 
own light ! A word would bring Jerry back to you now — - 
but I won't say it will always, I don’t suppose >ou've ever 
considered, in your young selfishness, how cruelly you have 
hurt his feelings ! He was awfully sore when I saw him. 
And Eleanor Hubert is right on the spot with Mamma 
Hubert in the background to push." 

Sylvia broke her silence to say in a low tone, blushing 
scarlet, “He wsLS—horrid! 

Mrs. Drainer dropped her light tone and said earnestly: 

Dear little ignorant Sylvia— you don’t recognize life when 
you see it. Tliat’s the way men are— all men— and there's 
no use thinking it Iiorrid unless you're going into a con- 
vent, It’s not so bad either,— once you get the hang 
of managing it- it’s a hold on them. It’s a force, like any 
other force of nature that you can either rebel against, or 
turn to your account and make serviceable, if you’ll only 
accept it and not try to (]uarrel with water for running 
downliill. As long as she lierself isn't carried away by it, 
it's a weapon in the hand of a clever woman. Only the 
stupid women get luirt l)y it— the silly ones who can't 
keep their lieads. And after all, my dear, it is a force of 
nature* -and you’re too intelligent not to know that there's 
no use tigliting against that. It's just idiotic and puritanic 
to revolt from it and doesn’t do tiny good !)esidcs! ” She 
looked keenly into Sylvia’s downcast, troubled face, and 
judged it a propitious moment for leaving her. “Good-bye, 
darling," she said, with a final pat on the shoulder. 

Sylvia walked slowly into the house, her heart like lead. 
Her food had no savor to her. She did not know what 
she was eating, nor what her mother, the only one at home 
for lunch, was saying to her. As a matter of fact Mrs. 
Marshall said very little, even less than was her custom. 
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Her face had the look of terrible, patient endurance it had 
worn during the time when Lawrence luul liad pneumonia, 
and his life had hung in the balance for two days ; but she 
went quietly about her usual household tasks. 

After the meal was over, Sylvia continued to sit alone 
at the table, staring palely down at the tablecloth, her mind 
full of Mrs. Draper's illuminating comments on life, which 
had gone through her entire system like a dexterously ad- 
ministered drug. And yet that ingenicuis lady would have 
been surprised to know how entirely her attack had failed 
in the one point which seemed to her important, the possi- 
bility of a reconciliation between Sylvia and Jermain. The 
girl was deeply under the impression made by the philos- 
ophy of the older woman ; site di<l not for tlie moment 
dream of denying its truth ; but .she stooil granite in a per- 
fectly illogical denial of its implications in lier own case. 
She did not consciously revolt against the .suggestion that 
she renew her relations to Jerry h'iske. Iwcause with a 
anited action of all her faculties she refused utterly to 
consider it for an instant. She would no more have been 
persuaded to see Jerry again, by a consideration of the 
material advantages to be gainetl, than she c(Hi!d have been 
persuaded to throw herself tlown from the housetop. That 
much was settled, uot by any coherent eOurt tier brain, 
but by a co-ordination of every instinct in her, by tlie action 
of her whole being, by what her life Imd made lier. 

But that certainty brought her small comfort in the 
blackness of the hour. What ludeous world was this in 
which she had walked unawares until now! Mrs. Draper's 
jaunty, bright acceptance of it atTccted her to moral nausea. 
All the well-chosen words of her sophisticated friend were 
imbedded in the ti.ssue of her brain like grains of sand in 
an eyeball She could not see for very pain. And yet her 
inward vision was lurid with the beginning of uiulerstand” 
ing of the meaning of those wonls, lighted up as they were 
by her experience of the day before, now swollen in her 
distraught mind to the i)raportions of a nightmare : It's a 
weapon in the hand of a clever womaxv-it's not so bad 
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once you get the hang of managing it — ^it's a hold on 

men Sylvia turned whiter and whiter at the glimpse 

she had had of what was meant by Mrs, Draper’s lightly 
evasive it ” ; a comprehension of which all her ad- 
vanced ” reading and study had left her mind as blankly 
ignorant as a little child’s. Now it was vain to try to shut 
her thoughts away from Jermain. She lived over and over 
the scene with him, she endured with desperate passivity 
the recollection of his burning lips on her bosom, his 
fingers pressing into her side. Why not, if every man was 
like that as soon as he dared? Why not, if that was all 
that men wanted of women ? Why not, if that was the sole 
ghastly reality which underlay the pretty-smooth surface of 
life? 

And beyond this bleak prospect, which filled her with 
dreary horror, there rose glimpsed vistas which sent the 
shamed blood up to her face in a flood — if every man was 
like that, why, so were the men she had known and loved 
and trusted; old Reinhardt, who seemed so simple, what 
had been his thoughts when he used years ago to take her 
on his knee — what were his thoughts now when he berf 
over her to correct her mistakes on the piano? 

The expression of Colonel Fiske’s eyes, as he had com- 
plimented her, brought her to her feet with a shudder — ^but 
Colonel Fiske was an old, old man — as old as Professor 
Kennedy — 

Why, perhaps Professor Kennedy — perhaps — she flung 
out her arms — perhaps her father — 

She ran to the piano as to a refuge, meaning to drown 
out these maddening speculations, which were by this time 
tinctured with insanity; but the first chords she struck 
jarred on her ear like a discordant scream. She turned 
away and stood looking at the floor with a darkening face, 
one hand at her temple. 

Her mother, darning stockings by the window, suddenly 
laid down her work and said : “ Sylvia, how would you 
like to walk with me over to the Martins’ to see if 
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they have any eggs ? Our hens have absolutely gone back 
on us/' 

Sylvia did not welcome this idea at all feeling as over- 
whelming an aversion to companionship as to solitude, but 
she could think of no excuse, and in an ungracious silence 
put on her wraps and joined her mother, reatly on the 
porch, the basket in her mittened hand. 

Mrs. Marshall's pace was always swift, atid on that crisp, 
cold, sunny day, with the wind sweeping free over the great 
open spaces of the plain about them, she walked even more 
rapidly than usual. Not a word was spoken. Sylvia, quite 
as tall as her mother now, and as vigorous, stepped be- 
side her, not noticing their pace, nor the tingling of the 
swift blood in lier feet and hands. Her fresli young face 
was set in desolate bitterness. 

The Martins' house was about six miles from the Mar- 
shads'. It was reached, the eggs procureil, and tlie return 
begun. Still not a word had been exchangetl between the 
two women. Mrs. Marshall wouhl liave been easily capable, 
under the most ordinary circumstances, of this long self- 
contained silence, but it had worked upon Sylvia like a 
sojourn in the dim recesses of a churcli. She fell moved, 
stirred, shaken. But it was not until the brief wititer sun 
was beginning to set red across the oiH*n readies of field 
and meadow that her poisoned heart overllowetl. ‘*()h, 
Mother — — ! " slie exdaimcHl in an unhappy tone, and said 
no more. She knew no words to phrase wfiat was in her 
mind. 

Yes, dear,'^ said her motlier gently. She looked at her 
daughter anxiously, expectantly, with a passion of yearn- 
ing in her eyes, but she said no more than those two words. 

There was a silence. Sylvia was struggling for expres- 
sion. They continued to walk swiftly tlirough tlie cold, 
ruddy, sunset air, the hard-froi^en road ringing Iieneath 
their rapid advance. Sylvia dasjied her hands together 
hard in her muff. She felt that something in her heart 
was dying, was suffocating for lack of air, and yet that it 
would die if she brought it to liglit. She coul<l find m 
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words at all to ask for help, agonizing in a shy reticence 
impossible for an adult to conceive. Finally, beginning at 
random, very hurriedly, looking away, she brought out, 
faltering, '' Mother, is it true that all men are — that when 
a girl marries she must expect to— aren’t there any men 
She stopped, burying her burning face in her 

muff. 

Her words, her tone, the quaver of desperate sincerity in 
her accent, brought her mother up short. She stopped 
abruptly and faced the girl. Sylvia, look at me ! ” she 
said in a commanding voice which rang loud in the frosty 
silences about them. Sylvia started and looked into her 
mother’s face. It was moved so darkly and so deeply 
from its usual serene composure that she would have re- 
coiled in fear, had she not been seized upon and held 
motionle.ss t)y tlie other’s compelling eyes. 

'* Sylvia,” said her mother, in a strong, clear voice, 
acutely contrasted to Sylvia’s munied tones, Sylvia, it’s a 
lie that men are nothing but sensual! There’s nothing in 
marriage tliat a good girl honestly in love with a good 
man need fear.” 

began Sylvia, startled out of her shy^ 

ness. 

Her mother cut her short. '' Anything that’s felt by 
decent men in love is felt just as truly, though maybe not 
always so .strongly, l)y women in love. And if a woman 
doesn’t feel that answer in her heart to what he feels— why^ 
he’s no mate for her. Anything’s belter for her than going 
on. And, Sylvia, you mustn’t get the wrong idea. Sensual 
feeling isn’t ba<I in Itself. It’s in the world because we 
have bodies as well as minds it’s like the root of a plant. 
Ilut it oughtn’t to be a very big part of the plant. And it 
must be tlie root of the woman’s feeling as well as the 
man’s, or everytlung's all wrong.” 

Ilut how can you tdl! ” hurst out Sylvia. 

** You can tell by tlie way you feel, if you don’t lie to 
yourself, or let things like money or social position count 
If an honest girl shrinks from a man instinctively, there’s 
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somethii^ not right— sensuality is too big a part of what 
the man feels for her— and look here, Sylvia, that s not 
always the man’s fault. Women don*t realize as they 
ought how base it is to try to attract men by their bodies,’' 
she made her position clear with relentless precision, when 
they w'ear very low-necked dresses, fur instance-—-’’ At 
this chance thrust, a wave of scarlet burst up suddenly over 
Sylvia’s face, but she could not withdraw lier eyes from 
her mother’s searching, honest gaze, which, even more than 
her words, spoke to the girl’s soul llie strong, grave 
voice went on unhesitatingly. For once in lier life Mrs, 
Marshall was speaking out. She was like one who weF 
comes the opportunity to make a ctnifession of faith. 
'' There’s no healthy life possible without some sensual 
feeling between the husband and wife, Imt tlierc s nothing 
in the world more awful than married life when it’s the 
only common ground.” 

Sylvia gazed with wide eyes at tlie older woman’s face, 
ardent, compelling, inspired, feeling too tleeply, to realize 
it wholly, the vital and momentous character of the moment. 
She seemed to see nothing, to be aware of ntJthing but her 
mother’s heroic eyes of truth; lait the whole scene was 
printed on her mind for all her life— the hard, Ijrown road 
they stood on, the grayed ol<I rail-fence back of Mrs. Mar- 
shall, a field of brown stubble, a distant grove of beech- 
trees, and beyond aiul around them tht‘ immense sweeping 
circle of the horizon, I'he very breath of the pure, scentless 
winter air was to come back to her nostrils in after years, 
Sylvia,” her mother went on, it is one of the responsi- 
bilities of men and women to help eacli <n!ier to meet on a 
high plane and not on a low one. And on the wliole— 
health’s the rule of the world— on tlie whole, that’s the 
way the larger numl)er of husbaiuls and wives, im|R*rfect as 
they are, do live together, hamily life wantlihi’t be |K)Ssible 
a day if they didn't.” 

Like a strong and f^eneficent magician, site built up again 
and illuminated Sylvia’s black and shattered wtjrld. ” Ycnr 
father is just as pure a man ’‘s I am a woman, and I 
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would be ashamed to look any child of mine in the face if 
he were not. Yon know no men who are not decent — 
except two— and those you did not meet in your parents* 
home.” 

For the first time slie moved from her commanding atti- 
tude of prophetic dignity. She came closer to Sylvia, but 
although slic looked at her with a sudden sweetness which 
affected Sylvia like a caress, she but made one more im- 
personal statement : ” Sylvia dear, don’t let anything make 
you believe that there are not as many decent men in the 
world as women, and they’re just as decent. Life isn’t 
worth living unless you know that — and it’s true.” Ap- 
parently she had said all she had to say, for she now 
kissed .Sylvia gently and began again to walk forward. 

The sun had completely set, and the piled-up clouds on 
the horizon flamed and blazed. Sylvia stood still, looking 
at them fixedly. 'Phe great shining glory seemed reflected 
from her heart, and cast its light ujion a regenerated world 
— a world which she seenual to see for the first time 
Strange, in that moment of inten.sely personal life, how 
her memory was suddenly flooded with impersonal im- 
pre.ssions of childhood, little regarded at the time and 
long since forgotten, hut now recurring to her with the 
authentic and uncontrovertible brilliance which only first- 
hand experiences in life can bring with them — all those 
families of her public school mates, the plain, ugly homes 
in and out of which .she had come and gone, with eyes 
apparently oblivious of all but childish interests, but really 
recording life-facts wliich now in her hour of need stretched 
under her feet like a solid [lathway across an oozing marsh. 
All those men ainl women whom she had seen in a thousand 
unpremeditated acts, those tired-faced, kind-eyed, unlettered 
fathers and mothers were not breathing jwisoned air, were 
not harboring in their simple lives a ghastly devouring wild- 
beast. She recalled with a great iiulrawn breath all the 
farmer -neighbors, parents working together for the chil- 
dren, the people she knew .so well from long observation 
of their lives, whose mediocre, struggling existence had 
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filled her with scornful pity, but whom now she recalled 
with a great gratitude for the explicitness of tlie revelations 
made by their untutored plainness. i‘or all she could ever 
know, the Drapers and tlic Fiskes and the otliers of their 
world might be anything, under the discreet reticence of 
their sophistication ; but they did not make up all the world. 
She knew, from having breathed it herself, tlie wind of 
health which blew about those other lives, l)are and open 
to the view, as less artless lives were not. 'Phere was some 
other answer to the riddle, beside Mrs. Draper's, 

Sylvia was only eighteen years oUl and had the childish 
immaturity of her age, but her life had licen so ordered that 
she was not, even at eighteen, entirely in the helpless posi- 
tion of a child who must depend on tlie worcl of others. 
She had accumulated, unknown to herself, (piite apart from 
polished pebbles of book-information, a small treasury of 
living seeds of real knowledge of life, taken in at first-hand, 
knowledge of which no one could tleprive her. llte realisa- 
tion of this was a steadying ballast which righted the wildly 
rolling keel under her feet. She held up her liead bravely 
against the first onslaught of the storm. She set lier hand 
to the rudder ! 

Perceiving that her mother ha<l passed on aliead of her 
she sprang forward in a run. She ran like a schooll>oy, like 
a deer, like a man from whose limits heavy shackles have 
been struck off. She felt so siuldenly lightene<l of a great 
heaviness that she could have clai)pe<l her hands over her 
head and bounded into the air. She was, after all, but 
eighteen years old, and three years before had lieen a cliild. 

She came up to her mother with a rush, radiating life. 
Mrs. Marshall looked at tlic glowing face aiul her own 
eyes, dry till then, fiiled with the tears so rare in her self- 
controlled life. She put out her hand, t<K>k Sylvia s, and 
they sped along througli the ({uick-gathering <lusk, hand- 
in-hand like sisters, 

Judith and Lawrence had reache<I home Inffore themi 
and the low brown house gleamed a clieerful welcome to 
tbem from shining windows. For the first time in her lifii, 
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Sylvia did not take for granted her home, with all that it 
meant. For an instant it looked strangely sweet to her. 
She had a passing glimpse, soon afterwards lost in other 
impressions, of how in after years she would look back on 
the roof which had sheltered and guarded her youth. 

She lay awake that night a long time, staring up into the 
cold blackness, her mind very active and restless in the 
intense stillness about her. She thought confusedly but 
intensely of many thlngs~the months behind her, of Jerry, 
of Mrs. Draper, of her yellow dress, of her mother — of 
herself. In the lucidity of those silent hours of wakeful- 
ness she experienced for a time the piercing, regenerating 
thrust of self-knowledge. For a moment the full-beating 
pulses of her youth slackened, and between their throbs 
there penetrated to her perplexed young heart the rarest 
of human emotions, a sincere humility. If she had not 
burned the yellow dress at Mercerton, she would have 
arisen and burned it that night. , . . 

During tlie rest of the Christmas vacation she avoided 
being alone*. She and Judith arul Lawrence skated a great 
deal, ami Sylvia learned at last to cut the grapevine pat- 
tern on the ice. She also mastered the first movement of 
the Semata Patheticiue, so that old Reinhardt was almost 
satisfied. 

The day after tlie University opened for the winter term 
the Huberts aunounced the engagement of their daughter 
Eleanor to Jennain b'iske, Jr., the brilliant son of that dis- 
tinguishe<! warrior and statesman, Colonel Jermain Fiske. 
Sylvia read this announcement in the Society Column of the 
Di (liance sMorniruj Herald, with an cnigmjitic expression 
on her face, and betaking herself to the skaling-pond, cut 
grapevines with greater assiduity than ever, and with a 
degree of taciturnity surprising in a person usually so 
talkative, Tliat slie had taken the first step away from the 
devouring egotism of childhood was proved by the fact that 
at least part of the time, this vigorom'* young creature, 
swooping aljout the icy pond like a swallow, was thinking 
pityingly of FJeanor Hubert’s sweet face. 


CHAPTER XXI 


SOME YEARS DURING WHICH NOTHING 
HAPPENS 

Judith had said to the family, taking no especial pains 
that her sister should not hear her, “ Well, folks, now that 
Sylvia's got through with that horritl h'Lske fellow, I do 
hope we’ll all have some peace!” a remark which proved 
to be a prophecy. They all, including Sylvia herself, knew 
the tranquillity of an extended period of peace. 

It began abruptly, like opening a door into a new room. 
Sylvia had dreaded the lieginning of the winter term and 
the inevitable sight of Jerry, the enforced crossings of 
their paths. But Jerry never returned to his classes at all 
The common talk was to the effect that the Colonel had 
^‘worked his pull” to have Jerry admitted to tlie bar with- 
out further preliminaries. After some weeks of relief, it 
occurred to Sylvia that perhaps Jerry had dreadeil meet- 
ing her as much as she had seeing him. For whatever rea- 
son, the campus saw young l^lske no more, except on the 
day in May when he passed swiftly across it on lus way to 
the Hubert house where lileanor, very small and white- 
faced, waited for him under a crown of orange blossoms, 
Sylvia did not go to the wedding, altliough nn invitation 
had come, addressed economically and corni^endiously to 
‘"Professor and Mrs. Marshall and family.” It was a 
glorious spring day and in her (ireek historj' course they 
had just reached the battle of Salamis, at the magnificent 
recital of which Sylvia's sympathetic imagination leaped up 
rejoicing, as all sympathetic imaginations have for all these 
many centuries. She was thrilling to a rememH‘red bit 
of ""The Persians” as she pas.sed by the Hubert house late 
that afternoon. She was chanting to herself, The right 
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wing, well marshaled, led on foremost in good order, and 
we heard a mighty shout— Sons of the Greeks ! On ! 
Free your country ! ' '' She did not notice that she trod 
swiftly across a trail of soiled rice in the Hubert drive- 
way. 

She was like a person recovered from a fever who finds 
mere health a condition of joy. She went back to her music, 
to lier neglected books, with a singing heart. And in ac- 
cordance with the curious ways of IVovidence, noted in the 
proverb relating the different fates of him who hath and 
him who hath not, there was at once added to her pleasure 
in the old elements of her life the very elements she had 
longed for unavailingly. Seeing her friendly and shining 
of face, friendliness went out to her. She had made many 
new acquaintances during her brief glittering flight and had 
innumeral)le more [xfints of contact with the University life 
than before. She was invited to a c|uite sufficient number of 
hofis atul proms, had <[uitc the normal number of masculine 
callers,’* atul was naively astonishcfl and disillusioned to 
find that those factors in life were by no means as entirely 
desirable and amusing as her anguished yearning had fan- 
cied tlicm. She joined one of the literary societies and took 
a leading part in tlieir annual outdoor play. At the begin- 
ning of her Juitior year, Jiulith entered as a Freshman and 
thereafter became a close conqiauion. Sylvia devoured cer- 
tain of her studies, history, and Fnglish, and Greek, with 
insatiable zest and ca.st aside certain others like political 
economy aiul physics, which bored her, mastering just 
enough of their elements to {)ass an examination and 
promptly forgetting them thereafter. She grew rapidly in 
intellectual agility and keenness, not at all in philosophical 
grasp, and emotionally remained as dormant as a potato in 
a cellar. 

She continually looked forward with a bright, vague in- 
terest to growing up,!’ to the mastery of life which 
adolescents so trustfully associate with the arrival of adult 
years. She spent three more years in college, taking a Mas- 
ter s degree after her IhA., and during those three years. 
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through the many-colored, shifting, kaleidoscopic, disor- 
ganized life of an immensely populous institution of learn- 
ing, she fled with rapid feet, searching restlessly everywhere 
for that entity, as yet non-existent, her own soul 

She had, in short, a thoroughly usual ex|)ericnce of mod- 
ern American education, emerging at the end with a vast 
amount of information, with very little notion of what it 
was all about, with Phi lieta Kappa and a great wonder 
what she was to do with herself. 

Up to that moment almost every step of her life had 
been ordered and systematized, that she might tlie more 
quickly and surely arrive at the goal of her diploma. Rush- 
ing forward with the accumulated impetus of years of 
training in swiftly speeding effort, she flashed by the goal 
. , . and stopped short, finding herself in company with a 
majority of her feminine classmates in a l)lind alley. 
” Now what?'* they asked each other with sinking hearts. 
Judith looked over their heads with steatly eyes wliich saw 
but one straight and narrow path in life, and passed on by 
them into the hospital where she began her nursels training. 
Sylvia began to teach music to a few chiUiren, to take on 
some of Reinhardt*s work as he grew older. She prac- 
tised assiduously, advanced greatly in skill in music, read 
much, thought acutely, rebelliously and not deeply, lielped 
Lawrence with his studies . . . and watched tlie clock. 

For there was no denying that the clock sto<Hl still. She 
was not going forward to any settled goal now, she was 
not going forward at all. She was as far from suspecting 
any ordered pattern in the facts of life as when she had 
been in college, surrounded by the conspiracy of silence 
about a pattern in facts which university professors so con- 
scientiously keep up before their students. She was slowly 
revolving in an eddy. Sometimes she looked at the deep, 
glowing content of her father and mother with a fierce re- 
sentment ''How can they!'* she cried to herself. At 
other times she tried to chide herself for not being as con- 
tented herself, "... but it's their life they're living/' she 
said moodily. " and I haven't any to live. I can't live on 
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their happiness any more than the beefsteaks somebody 
else has eaten can keep me from starving to death/^ 

The tradition of her life was that work and plenty of it 
would keep off all uneasiness, that it was a foolishness, not 
to say a downright crime, to feel uneasiness. So she prac- 
tised many hours a day, and took a post-graduate course in 
early Latin. But the clock stood still. 

One of the assistants in her father’s department pro- 
posed to her. She refused him automatically, with a won- 
dering astonishment at his trembling hands and white lips. 
Decidedly the wheels of the clock would never begin to 
revolve. 

And then it struck an hour, loudly. Aunt Victoria wrote 
inviting Sylvia to spend a few weeks with her during the 
summer at Lydford. 

Sylvia read this letter aloud to her mother on the vine- 
c<jvered porch where she had sat so many years before, and 
repeated star-light, star-bright ” until she had remembered 
Aunt Victoria. Mrs. Marshall watched her daughter’s face 
as she read, and through the tones of the clear eager voice 
she heard the clock striking. It sounded to her remarkably 
like a tolling bell, but she gave no sign beyond a slight 
paling. She told herself instantly that the slowly ticking 
clock had counted her out several years of grace beyond 
what a mother may expect. When Sylvia finished and 
looked up, the dulled look of resignation swept from her 
face by the light of adventurous change, her mother 
achieved the final feat of nodding her head in prompt, 
cheerful assent. 

But when Sylvia went away, light-hearted, fleeting 
forward to new scenes, there was in her mother’s farewell 
kiss a solemnity which she could not hide. ‘‘ Oh, Mother 
dear!” protested Sylvia, preferring as always to skim over 
the depths which her mother so dauntlessly plumbed. Oh, 
Mother darling! How can you be so — ^when it’s only for a 
few weeks ! ” 




BOOK III 

IN CAPUA Al LASl 

CHAPTER XXII 

A GRATEFUL CARTHAGINIAN 

Arnold Smith put another lump of sugar on his saucer, 
ured out a very liberal allowance of rum into his tea, 
d reached for a sandwich, balancing the cup and saucer 
th a deftness out of keeping with his long, ungraceful 
>se~jointedness. He remarked in an indifferent tone to 
Ivia, back of the exquisitely appointed tea-tray : I don’t 
Y anything because I haven’t the least idea what you are 
king about. Who was Capua, anyhow ? ” 

Sylvia broke into a peal of laughter which rang like a 
ver chime through the vine-shaded, airy spaces of the 
rgola. Old Mr. Sommerville, nosing about in his usual 
’e-o’clock quest, heard her and came across the stretch of 
nny lawn to investigate. Oh, here's tea ! ” he remarked 
. seeing Arnold, lounging, white-flanneled, over his cup. 
e spoke earnestly, as was his custom when eating was in 
Lestion, and Sylvia served him earnestly and carefully, 
Lth an instant harmonious response to his mood, putting 
exactly the right amount of rum and sugar to suit his 
ste, and turning the slim-legged curate’s assistant ” so 
at his favorite sandwiches were nearest him. 

You spoil the old gentlemen, Sylvia,” commented Ar- 
)ld, evidently caring very little whether she did or not. 

She spoils everybody,” returned Mr. Sommerville, tast- 
g his tea complacently ; "" c' est son metier J She has an 
icanny instinct for suiting everybody’s taste.” 

Sylvia smiled brightly at him, exactly the brilliant smil# 
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which suited her brilliant, frank face and clear, wide-open 
eyes. Under her smile she was saying to herself, “ If that's 
so, I wonder — not that I care at all — but I really wonder 
why you don't like me." 

Sylvia was encountering for the first time this summer 
a society guided by tradition and formula, but she was not 
without excellent preparation for almost any contact with 
her fellow-beings, a preparation which in some ways served 
her better than that more conscious preparation of young 
ladies bred up from childhood to sit behind tea-tables and 
say the righ^ things to tea-drinkers. Association with the 
crude, outspoken youth at the State University had been an 
education in human nature, especially masculine nature, for 
her acute mind. Her unvarnished association with the 
other sex in classroom and campus had taught her, l)y means 
of certain rough knocks which more sheltered boarding- 
school girls never get, an accuracy of estimate as to the 
actual feeling of men towards the women they profess to 
admire unreservedly which (had he been able to conceive 
of it) old Mr. Sommerville would have thought nothing 
less than cynical. 

But he did not conceive of it, and now sat, mellowed by 
the rightness of his tea, white-haired, smooth-shaven, pink- 
gilled, white-waistcoated, the picture of old age at its best, 
as he smiled gallantly at the extremely pretty girl t)ehind the 
table. Unlike Sylvia he knew exactly why he did not like 
her and he wasted no time in thinking about it. What 
were you laughing about, so delightfully, as I came in, eh? " 
he asked, after the irretrievable first moment of joy in 
gratified appetite had gone. 

Sylvia had not the slightest backwardness alxuit explain- 
ing. In fact she always took the greatest pains to be ex- 
plicit with old Mr. Sommerville about the pit from which 
she had been digged. '' Why, this visit to Aunt Victoria 
is like stepping into another world for me. Kverytlnng is 
so different from my home-life. I was just thinking, as I 
sat there behind all this glorious clutter," she waved a slim 
hand over the silver and porcelain of the tea-table, what 
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a change it was from setting the table one’s self and wash- 
ing up the dishes afterwards. That’s what we always do 
at home. I hated it and I said to Arnold, ' IVe reached 
Capua at last ! ' and he said,” she stopped to laugh again, 
heartily, full-throated, the not-to-be-imitated laugh of gen- 
uine amusement, he said, ‘Who is Capua, anyhow?’” 

Mr. Sommer vilk laughed, but grudgingly, with an im- 
patient sliake of his white head and an uneasy look in his 
eyes. Vov several reasons lie did not like to hear Sylvia 
laugh at Arnold. He distrusted a young lady with too keen 
a sense of humor, especially when it was directed towards 
the cultural <ieficiencies of a perfectly eligible young man. 
To an old iidialntant of the world, with Mr. Sommerville’s 
v^iews as to the ambitions of a moneyless young person, 
enjoying a single, !>rief tling in the world of young men 
with fortunes, it seenunl certain that Sylvia’s lack of tactful 
reticence about Arnold’s ignorance could only be based on 
a feeling that Arnot<Ts fortune was not big enough. She 
was simply, he tlnmght with dismay, reserving her tact and 
reticence for a not*imp()ssible bigger. His apprehensions 
about the fate of a bigger o( his acciualntance if its owner 
ever fell into the liamls of this altogether too well-informed 
young person rose to a degree which almost induced him to 
cry out, “ Really, you rapaciou.s young creature, Arnold’s is 
all any girl neetl ask, ample, well 'invested, solid, . . But 
instead he sai<I, “ Humph! Rather a derogatory remark 
alK)Ut your surroundings, eh?” 

Arnold did not understand, did not even hear, leaning 
back, long, relaxed, apathetic, in Ids great wicker-chair and 
rolling a cigarette witli a detaclicd air, a.s though his hands 
were not a |)art him. But Sylvia heard, and under- 
stood, even to the liostility in the old gentleman’s well- 
bred voice. “ Being in Capua u.sually referring to the fact 
that tile ( artliaginians went to pieces that winter?” she 
asked. ** C )h yes, of course I know that. Cood gracious! I 
was lironglu up on the iilea of the dangers of being in 
Capua. Perhaps that’s why I always thought it would be 
such fun to get there.” She spoke rebelUously. 
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They got everlastingly beaten by the Romans/^ ad^ 
vanced Mr. Sommerville. 

''Yes, but they had had one grand good time before! 
The Romans couldn’t take that away from them! I think 
the Carthaginians got the best of it ! Provocative, light- 
hearted malice was in her sparkling face. She was think- 
ing to herself with the reckless bravado of youth, “ Well, 
since he insists, I’ll give him some ground for distrusting 
my character 1 

Arnold suddenly emitted a great puff of smoke and a 
great shout of “Help! help! Molly to the rescue!” and 
when a little white-clad creature flitting past the door 
turned and brought into that quiet spot of leafy shadow 
the dazzling quickness of her smile, her eyes, her golden 
hair, he said to her nonchalantly: “Just in time to head 
them off. Sylvia and your grandfather were being so high- 
brow I was beginning to feel faint.” 

Molly laughed flashingly. “ Did Grandfather keep his 
end up? I bet he couldn't!” 

Arnold professed an entire ignorance of the relative 
status. “ Oh, I fell off so far back I don't know who got in 
first. Who was this man Ca{)ua, anyhow? I’m a graduate 
of Harvard University and I never heard of him.” 

“ Fm a graduate of Miss Hraddon’s Mountain School for 
Girls,” said Molly, “ and I think it’s a river.” 

Mr. Sommerville groaned out, exaggerating a real qualm, 
“What my mother would have said to such ignorance, 
prefaced by ' I bet! ’ from the lips of a young lady! ” 

“ Your mother,” said Molly, “ would be my great-grand- 
mother!” She disposed of him conclusively l)y this state- 
ment and went on: “ And Fm not a young lady. Nobody 
is nowadays.” 

'' What are you, if a mere grandfather may venture to 
inquire?” asked Mr. Sommerville deferentially. 

“ Fm a femme watt-manf' said Molly, biting a large 
piece from a sandwich. 

Arnold explained to the others : '' That^'s Parisian fox ^ 
lady motor-driver ; some name 1 ” 
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Well, you won’t be that, or anything else alive, if you go 
on driving your car at the rate 1 saw it going past the house 
this morning,’' said her grandfather. He spoke with an 
assumption of grand fatherly severity, but his eyes rested on 
her with a grandfatlier’s adoration. 

Oil, Fd die if 1 went under thirty-five,'' observed Mis 3 
Sommerville negligently. 

*'Why, Mr. Sommerville," Arnold backed up his gen- 
eration, You can’t call thirty-five per hour dangerous, 
not for a girl who can drive like Molly." 

“Oh, I’m a.s safe as if I were in a church," continued 
Molly. " I keep my mind on it. If 1 ever climl) a telegraph- 
pole you can he sure it’ll he because I wanted to. I never 
take my eye olT the road, never once," 

“ How you must enjoy the landscape," commented her 
grandfather. 

“ Heavens! I don't drive a car to look at the laiKlsc<ipe! " 
cried Molly, highly amused at the idea, apparently quite 
new to her. 

“ Will you gratify the curiosity of the older generation 
once more, and tell me what you do drive a car for?" in- 
quired old Mr. Sommerville, looking fondly at the girl's 
lovely face, like a jdnk flushed |)earl. 

“ Why, 1 drive to see how fast I can go, of course," 
plained Molly. ** 1'he fun of it is to watch the road eaten 
up*" _ 

“ ft is fascinating," Sylvia gave the other girl an iin- 
ex{)ected reinforcement. “ Fve driven with Molly, and Fvc 
been actually liypnotii^.ed seeing the road vanish under the 
wheels." 

"Oh, ddldren, children! Wlien you reach my age," 
groanecl Ariudd, “ and have eaten up as many thousand 
miles as F you’ll stay at home." 

" Fve driven for tiiree years now," asserted Molly, "and 
every time I buy a new car I get the cra*/e all over again. 
This one I have now is a peach of an eight, I never want 
to drive a six again,- never I I can bring it up from a 
creep to—to fast enough to scare Grandfather into a fit 
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without changing gears at all — just on the throttle 

She broke off to ask, as at a siulden recollection, What 
was it about Capua, anyhow?’’ She went to sit beside 
Sylvia, and put her arm around her shoulder in a caressing 
gesture, evidently familiar to her. 

It wasn’t about Capua at all,” explained Sylvia indul- 
gently, patting the lovely cheek, as though the other girl had 
been a child. '' It was your grandfather finding out what 
a bad character I am, and how I wallow in luxury, now I 
have the chance,” 

"'Luxury?” inquired Molly, looking about her rather 
blankly. 

Sylvia laughed, this time with a little veiled, pensive note 
of melancholy, lost on the others but wliich she herself 
found very touching. There, you see you’re so used to it, 
you don’t even know what Tin talking abcnit! ” 

" Never mind, Molly,” Arnold reassured hen Neither 
do I ! Don’t try to follow ; let it float l>y. the way I do ! ” 

Miss Sommervillc did not .smile. vShe tlirust out her red 
lips in a wistful pout, and looking down itito tlie sugar-bowl 
intently, she remarked, her voice as jiensive as Sylvia’s 
own: “ I wish I did! I wish I under.^UKjd! I wish I were 
as clever as Sylvia ! ” 

As if in answer to this remark, another searcher after 
tea announced himself from the <loor- -a tall, distinguished, 
ugly, graceful man, who took a very fine I^'lnama hat from 
a very fine head of brown hair, slightly graying, and said 
in a rich, cultivated voice: “ Am I too late for tea? 1 don’t 
mind at all if it’s strong.” 

"Oh!” said Molly Sommerville, flushiitg and drawing 
away from Sylvia; "Loni.'” muttered Arnold under his 
breath; and " Not at all I’ll make scntie fresh. 1 haven’t 
had mine yet,” said Sylvia, busying herself witli the alcohol 
flame. 

" How’re you, Morrison?” saitl Mr. Sommervillc with 
no enthusiasm, holding out a well-kept old hand for the 
other to shake. 

Arnold stood up, reached under his chair, and pulled out 
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^ tennis racquet, “ Excuse me, Morrison, won't you, if I 
run alonc^^?** he said. 'Mt’s not because you've come. I 
want a set of tennis before dinner if I can find somebody 
to play with me. Here, Molly, you've got your tennis shoes 
on already. Home along." .. 

The little l>€auty shook her head violently. No . . . I 

goodness no! It's too hot. And anyhow, I don't ever 
want in play again, since Eve seen Sylvia's game." She I 

turned to the other girl, lireathing cjuickly. '' You go, Sylvia 
dear. /'II make Mr. Morrison's tea for him." 

Sylvia hesitated a iKirely perceptible instant, until she saw 
old Mr. Sominerville's eyes fixed speculatively on her. 1 

Then she stofxl up with an instant, cheerful alacrity. 

That's (nvftiily good of yon, Molly darling! You won’t 
mind, will you, Mr. Morrison!" She nodded brightly to 
the old gentleman, to the girl who had slipped into her 
place, to the other man, and was oflF. 

The man she had left Icjoked after her, as she trod with 
her long, light step lieside the young man, and murmured, I 

FJ vera incessii pat tilt deaF J 

Molly moved a plate on the table with some vehemence j 

I su|)pose Sylvia would understand that language." | 

" She wt)nld, my dear Molly, and what’s more, she wo,uld \ 

scorn me for using sudi a hackneyed (juotation." To Mr, i 

Sommerville he atlded, laughing, Isn't it the quaintest | 

combination- such radiant girlhood and her absurd book- ; 

learning ! " J 

Mr. Sommerville gave his assent to the quaintness by 
silence, as he rose and prepared to retreat. ' 

"" Good-hy^.^ (Grandfather," said Molly with enthusiasm. 

As they walked along, Arnold was saying to Sylvia with 
a listless afipreciation : " You certainly know the last word i 

of the game, don’t you, Sylvia? I bet Morrison hasn't had j 

a jolt like that for years." 

What are you talking about?" asked Sylvia, perhaps 
slightly overdoing her ignorance of his meaning. 

Why, it’s a new thing for him, let me tell you, to have 
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3. girl jump up as soon as he comes in and delightedly leav^ 
him to another girl. And then to thank the otlier girl for 
being willing to take him off your hands,— that's more than 
knowing the rules,— that's art!'' He !aughe<l faintly at 
the recollection. It's a new one for Morrison to meet a 
girl who doesn't kowtow. He's a very great personage in 
his line, and he can't help knowing it. Tlie very last word 
on Lord-knows-what-all in the art business is what one 
Felix Morrison says about it. He's an eight-cylinder 
fascinator too, into the bargain. Mostly he makes me sore, 
but when I think about him straight, I wonder how he 
manages to keep on beitig as decent as he is— he's really 
a good enough sort!— with all the higli-powered petti- 
coats in New York burning incense. It’s enough to turn 
the head of a hydrant. That’s the hohl Ma<lrina has on 
him. She doesn't bum any incense. She wants all the 
incense there is l)eing burned, for herself; and it keeps old 
Felix down in his place— keeps him hanging around too. 
You stick to the same method if you want to make a gc 
of it." 

I thought he wrote. I tliought he did aesthetic criticisms 
and essays," said Sylvia, laughing aloud at ArnoUl’s quaint 
advice. 

Oh. he does. I guess he's cliief medicine«man in his 
tribe all right. It's not only women who kowtow ; when old 
man Merriman wants to know for .sure whether to pay a 
million for a cracked Chinese vase, he always calls in h'dix 
Morrison, Chief adviser to the predatory rich, that’s one 
of his jobs! So you see," he came hack to his first point, 
it must be some jolt for the sacred I". M. to have a young 
lady, just a young lady, refuse to how at the slirme. You 
couldn't have done a smarter trick, by lieck! I've been 
watching you all those weeks, just too tickled for words. 
And Fve been watching Morrison. It's Imn as good as a 
play! He can't stick it out much longer, unless I miss 
my guess, and I’ve known him ever since I was a kid. He's 
just waiting for a good chance to turn on tlie faucet and 
hand you a full cup of his irresistible fascination," He 
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added caf'<ikssly, bouncing a ball up and down on the tense 
catgut of his racquet: What all you girls see in that old 
wolf-hound, to lose your heads over! It gets me! 

“Why in the world ‘wolf-hound'?'’ asked Sylvia. 

“ Oh, just as to his looks. He has that sort of tired, 
dignified, deep-eyed look a big dog has, I bet his eyes 
would he pliosphorescent at night too. They are that kind; 
don't you know, when you strike a match in the evening, 
how a dog's eyes glow? It's what makes 'em look so 
soft and deep in the daytime. But as to his innards — no, 
Lord no! Wliatever else Morrison is he’s not a bit like 
any dog that ever lived^ — first cousin to a fish, I vShould 
say." 

Sylvia lauglietL Why not make it gri^izly bear, to take 
in the rest of the animal kingdom?" 

** No," pcrsistecl Arnold. " Now I've thought of it, I 
mean fish, a great big, wise old fellow, who lives in a deep 
pool and won't rise to any ordinary fly." He made a 
brain -jolting change of metaphor and went on: “The plain 
truth, and it's not so low down as it seems, is that a big 
fat clicck-hook is admission to the grandstand with Felix. 
It has to lie tliat way ! He hasn’t got much of his own, 
and his tastes are seme'—" 

“Molly must he sitting in the front row, then," com- 
mented vSylvia imlifTerently, as though tired of the sub- 
ject. 1'liey were now at the tennis-court. “ Run over to 
the summer-house and get my racquet, will you? It's on 
die liench." 

“ Yes, Molly’s got jilenty of money** Arnold admitted 
IS he came liack, his accent imiilying some other lack which 
he forgot to mention, absorbed as he at once became in 
coping witli his adversary's strong, swift serve. 

Tlie change in him, as he began seriously to play, was 
startling, miraculous. His slack loose-jointedness stiffened 
into quick, flexilile accuracy, his lounging, flaccid air dis- 
appeared in a glow of concentrated vigorous effort. The 
bored good-nature in his eyes vanished, burned out by a 
stern, ouriioseful intensity. He was liteialb' and visibly 
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another person. Sylvia played her best, which was excd* 
lent, far better than that of any other girl in the summer 
colony. She had been well trained by her father and her 
gymnasium instructor, and playe<l with an economy of 
effort delightful to see; but she was soon driven by her 
opponent’s tiger-like quickness into putting out at once her 
every resource. There, in the slov/iy fading light of the 
long mountain afternoon, the two young^ Anglo-Saxons 
poured out their souls in a game with the immemorial in- 
stinct of their race, fierce, grim, intent, every capacity of 
body and will-power brought into play, everything else b 
the world forgotten. . . . 

For some time they were on almost ecpial terms, and 
then Sylvia became aware that her adversary was getting 
the upper hand of her. Slic had, however, no idea what 
the effort was costing him, until after a blazing fire of im- 
possibly rapid volleys under which she went down to de- 
feat, she stopped, called out, (Jame and set ! ’’ and added 
in a generous tribute, Say. you can play!'* Hien she 
saw that his face was almost purple, his eyes blocKlsbot, and 
his breath came in short, gasping f)ants. ** (iood gracious, 
what’s the matter!” she cried, running towards him in 
alarm. She was deeply flushed herself, but her eyes were 
as clear as clear water, and sVie ran with her usual fawn- 
like swiftness. Arnold dropped on the bench, waving her a 
speechless reassurance. With his first breath he said, 

Gee ! but you can hit it up, for a girl ! ” 

'^What’s the matter with you?” Sylvia asked again, 
sitting clown beside him. 

'' Nothing! Nothing! ” he panted, ” My wind I It's con- 
foundedly short.” lie added a moment later, ” Its tobacco 
— this is the sort of time the cigarettes get back at you„ 
you know ! ” The twilight dropped slowly about them like 
a thin, clear veil. He tlirust out his feet, shapely in their 
well-made white shoes, surveyed them with dissatisfaction, 
and added with momly indifference: “And cocktails too. 
They play the dickens witli a fellow's wind.” 

Sylvia said nothing for a moment, looking at him by m 
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means admiringly. Her life in the State University had 
brought her into such incessant contact with young men 
that tilt mere fact of sitting beside one in the twilight 
left lier unmoved to a degree which Mr. Sommerville's 
mother would have found impossible to imagine. When 
she spoke, it was with an impatient scorn of his weakness, 
which might have been felt by a fellow-athlete: ''What 
in the world makes you do it, then?'' 

Why not ? he said challengingly. 

You’ve jtist said why not— it spoils your tennis. 
It must spoil your polo. Was that what spoiled your 
basel)all in college? You’d be twice the man if you 
wouldn’t.” 

“Oh, wliafs the use?” he said, an immense weariness 
in his voice. 

” What’s the use of anything, if you are going to use 
that argument?” said Sylvia, putting him down con- 
clusively. 

He spoke with a sudden heartfelt simplicity, '' Damn 'f I 
know, Sylvia.” I'or the first time in all the afternoon, his 
voice lost its tonelessness, and rang out with the resonance 
of sincerity. 

She showed an unflattering surprise. Why, I didn’t 
know you ever thought about such things.” 

He looked at lier askance, dimly amuse<l " High opinion 
you have of me ! ” 

Slie looked annoyed at herself and said with a genuine 
goochwill in her voice, ” Why, Arnold, yon know Fve al-* 
ways liked you.” 

” Yon like me, but you don’t think much of me,” he 
diagnosed lier, ” and you show your good sense.” He 
looked up at the picturesque white house, spreading its 
well-firoportioned hulk on the top of the terraced hillside 
before them. ” I hofie Madrina is looking out of a window 
and sees ns here, our heads together in the twilight. You’ve 
guesse<l, I suppose, that slie had you come on here for my 
l^nefit. She tliinks slie's tried everything else,— now 
ifs her idea to get me safely married. She’d have one 
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surprise, wouldn’t she, if she could hear what 
saying 1 ” 

Well, it would be a good thing for you,” remarked 
Sylvia, as entirely without self-consciousness as though 
they were discussing the tennis game. 

He was tickled by her coolness. Well, Madrina sure 
made a mistake when she figured on you!'' he commented 
ironically. And then, not having been subjected to the 
cool, hardy conditions which caused Sylvia’s present clear- 
headedness, he felt his blood stirred to feel her there, so 
close, so alive, so young, so beautiful in the twilight. He 
leaned towards her and spoke in a husky voice, “ See here, 
Sylvia, why don't you try it ! ” 

“ Oh, nonsense ! ” said the girl, not raising her voice at 
all, not stirring. You don’t care a bit for me.” 

'' Yes, I do ! I’ve always liked you 1 ” he said, not per- 
ceiving till after the words were out of his mouth that he 
had repeated her own phrase. 

She laughed to hear it, and he drew back, his faint stir- 
ring of warmth dashed, extinguished. The fact is. 
Sylvia,” he said, “you’re too nice a girl to fall in love 
with.” 

“ What a horrid thing to say I ” she exclaimed. 

“About yoti?" he defended himself. “I mean it as a 
compliment” 

“ About falling in love,” she said. 

“ Oh ! ” he said blankly, evidently not at all following her 
meaning. 

“What time is it?’' she now inquired, and on hearing 
the hour, “ Oh, we’ll be late to dress for dinner,” she said 
in concern, rising and ascending the marble steps to the 
terrace next above them. 

He came after her, long, loose-jointed, ungraceful. He 
was laughing. “ Do you realize that I’ve proposed marriage 
to you and you've turned me down ? ” he said. 

“ No such a thing ! ” she said, as lightly as he. 

“ It’s the nearest I ever came to it ! ” he averred. 

She continued to flit up the terraces before him, hei 
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voice rippling w'th amusement dropping down on him 
through the dusk. Well, you’ll have to come nearer than 
that, if you ever want to make a go of it! ” she called over 
her shoulder. UpOii which note this very modern con* 

versation ended. 


CHAPTER XXlli 


MORE TALK BETWEEN YOUNG MODERNS 

When they met at dinner, they laughed outright at the 
sight of one another, a merry and shadowless laugh. For 
an instant they looked like light-hearted children. The 
change of Arnold's long sallow face was indeed so notice- 
able that Mrs. Marshall-Smith glanced sharply at him, and 
then looked again with great satisfaction. She leaned to 
Sylvia and laid her charming white hand affectionately 
over the girl's slim, strong, tanned fingers. '' It's just a joy 
to have you here, my dear. You're brightening us stupid, 
bored people like fresh west wind 1 " She went on address^ 
ing herself to the usual guest of the evening: Isn't it al- 
ways the most beautiful sight, Felix, how the mere presence 
of radiant youth can transform the whole atmosphere of 
life!" 

I hadn't noticed that my radiant youth had trans- 
formed much," commented Arnold dryly; and Sylvia's 
only a year younger than I." 

He was, as usual, disregarded by the course of the con- 
versation. Yes, sunshine in a shady place . . quoted 
Morrison, in his fine mellow tenor, looking at Sylvia. It 
was a wonderful voice, used with discretion, with a fine 
instinct for moderation which would have kepi; the haunt- 
ing beauty of its intonations from seeming objcctionalde 
or florid to any but American ears. In s|nte of the 
invariable good taste with which it was used, American 
men, accustomed to the toneless speech of the race, and 
jealously suspicious of anything approaching art in every- 
day life, distrusted Morrison at the first sound of his voice. 
Men who were his friends (and they were many) were in 
the habit of rather apologizing for those rich and harmo- 
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nious accents. The first time she had heard it, Sylvia had 
thought of the G string of old Reinhardt’s violin. 

** I never in my life saw anyt ling that looked less like a 
shady place/’ observed Sylvia, indicating with an admiring 
gesture the table before them, gleaming and flashing its 
glass and silver and close-textured, glossy damask up into 
the light. 

It’s morally that we’re so shady I ” said Arnold, admir- 
ing his own wit so much that he could not refrain from 
adding, “Not so bad, what?” The usual conversation at 
his stepmother’s table was, as he would have said, so pes- 
tilentially high-brow that he seldom troubled himself to 
follow it enough to join in. Arnold was in the habit of 
dubbing “high-brow” anything bearing on aesthetics; and 
Mrs. Marshall-Smith’s conversational range hardly extend- 
ing at all outside of iesthelics of one kind or another, com*, 
munication between these two house-mates of years’ stand- 
ing was for the most part reduced to a primitive simplicity 
for whicli a sigmdanguage. would have sufficed. Arnold’s 
phrase for the situation was, “ I let Madrina alone, and she 
don’t bother me.” lUit now, seeing that neither the fa(;ade 
of Rouen, nor tlie influence of Cdiardin on Whistler, had 
been menti(jne<I. his unusual kHjuacity continued. “ Well, if 
one west wind ( I don’t mean that as a slam on Sylvia for 
coming from west of tlie Mississippi) has done us so much 
good, wliy not have auotlier? ” he in(|uired. “ Why couldn’t 
Judith come on and make us a visit too? It would be fun 
to have a scraj) with her again,” He explained to Mor- 
rison: “ Shc:’s Sylvia’s younger sister, and we always quar- 
reled so, as kids, that after we’d l)ecn together half an 
hour the referee liad to slioulder in between and tell ns, 

* Nix on biting in clinches.’ She was great, all riglit, Judith 
was! How is she now?” he asked Sylvia. “I’ve been 
meaning ever so many times to ask you about her, and 
sometliing else has seemed to come up, I can’t imagine 
Judy grown up. She hasn’t pinned wp that great long 
braid, has she, tliat u.sed to be so handy to pull?” 

Sylvia look the last of her souf), i)ttt the spoon on the 
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plate, and launched into a description of Judith, one of 
her favorite topics. ''Oh, Judith's just ^ne/ You ought 
to see her! She's worth ten of me: she has such lots of 
character! And handsome! You never saw anything like 
Judith's looks. Yes, she's put her hair up! She's twenty 
years old now, what do you suppose she does with her hair? 
She wears it in a great smooth braid all around her head. 
And she has such hair, Aunt Victoria ! " She turned from 
Arnold to another woman, as from some one who would 
know nothing of the fine shades of the subject. "No short 
hairs at all, you know, like everybody else, that will hang 
down and look untidy ! " She pulled with an explanatory 
petulance at the soft curls which framed her own face in 
an aureole of light. " Hers is all long and smooth, and the 
color like a fresh chestnut, just out of the burr; and her 
nose is like a Greek statue — she is a Greek statue ! " 

She had been carried by her affectionate enthusiasm out 
of her usual self-possession, her quick divination of 
how she was affecting everybody, and now, suddenly find- 
ing Morrison's eyes on her with an expression she did not 
recognize, she was brought up short. What had she said 
to make him look at her so oddly? 

He answered her unspoken question at once, his voice 
making his every casual word of gold : " I am thinking 
that I am being present at a spectacle which cynics say i$ 
impossible, the spectacle of a woman delighting— and with 
the most obvious sincerity — in the beauty of another." 

" Oh ! " said Sylvia, i elieved to know that the odd look 
concealed no criticism, " I didn't know that anybody nowa- 
days made such silly Victorian generalizations about 
woman's cattiness,— anybody under old Mr. Sommerville's 
age, that is. And anyhow, Judith's my sister!' 

" Cases of sisters, jealous of each other's good looks, 
have not been entirely unknown to history," said Morrison, 
smiling and beginning to eat his fish with a delicate relish. 

"Well, if Judy's so all-fired good-looking, let’s hatre her 
come on, Madrina," said Arnold. With her and Sylvia 
together, we’d crush Lydford into a pulp." He attacked 
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his plate with a straggling fork, eating negligently, as he 

did everything else. 

She has a standing invitation, of course,"' said Mrs. 
Marshall-Smith. Indeed, I wrote the other day, asking 
her if she could come here instead of to La Chance for 
her vacation. It’s far nearer for her." 

Oh, Judith couldn't waste time to go visiting," said 
Sylvia. Fve told you she is worth ten of me. She's on 
the home-stretch of her trained-nurse’s course now. She 
has only two weeks' vacation." 

She’s going to he a trained nurse ? ” asked Arnold in 
surprise, washing down a large mouthful of fish with a 
large mouthful of wine, What the dickens does she do 
that for? " 

'' Why, she's crazy about it,-— ever since she was a little 
girl, fifteen years old and first saw the inside of a hospital. 
That's just Judith, —so splendid and purposeful, and 
single-minded. I wish to goodness I knew what I want 
to do with myself half so dearly as she always has." 

If she had, deep under her consciousness, a purpose to 
win more a|)plause from Morrison, by more disinterested 
admiration of Judith’s good points, she was quite rewarded 
by the <|uicknes.s with wtiicli he championed her against her 
own <lepreciation, " I've always noticed," he said medita- 
tively, slowly taking a sip from liis wine-glass, '' that no- 
body can be single-minded who isn’t narrow-minded ; and 
I think it likely that peo|)le who aren’t so cocksure what 
they want to do witli themselves, hesitate because they have 
a great deal more to do with, A nature rich in fine and 
complex possibilities takes more time to dispo.se of itself, 
but when it does, tlie world's beauty is the gainer." He 
pointed the reference frankly by a smile at Sylvia, who 
flushed with pleasure and looked down at her plate. She 
was surprised at the delight which his leisurely, whim- 
sically philosophical little speech gave her. She forgot 
to make any answer, absorbed as she was in poring over 
it and making out new meanings in it. How he had 
tmderstood at less than a word the secret uncertainty of 
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herself which so troubled her; and with what astonishing 
sureness he had known what to say to reassure her, to make 
her see clear! And then, her quick mind leapeci to an- 
other significance. . . . All during these past weeks when 
she had been falling more and more under the fascination 
of his personality, when she had been piqued at his dis- 
regard of her, when she had thought he found her “ young,"' 
and had bracketed her carelessly with Arnold, he had been 
in reality watching her, he had found her interesting enough 
to observe her, to study her, to have a theory about her 
character; and having done all that, to admire her as she 
admired him. Never in her life had she been the recipient 
of flattery so precisely to her taste. Her glow of pleasure 
was so warm that she suddenly distrusted her own judg- 
ment, she looked up at him quickly to see if she had not 
mistaken his meaning, had not absurdly exaggerated the 
degree to which he . - . she found his eyes on hers, deep- 
set, shadowy eyes which did not, as she looked up, eithei 
smile or look away. Under cover of a rather wrangling dis- 
cussion between Arnold and his stepmother as to having 
some champagne served, the older man continued to look 
steadily into Sylvia's eyes, with the effect of saying to her, 
gravely, kindly, intimately : Yes, I am here. You did 
not know how closely you have drawn me to you, but here 
I am." Across the table, across the lights, the service, the 
idle talk of the other two, she felt him quietly, ever so 
gently but quite irresistibly, open an inner door of her 
nature . . . and she welcomed him in. 

After dinner, when Mrs. Marshall-Smith lifted her eye- 
brows at Sylvia and rose to go, Arnold made no bones of 
his horror at the prospect of a tete-a-tete with the dis- 
tinguished critic. Oh, Pm going in with you girls 1 " he 
said, jumping up with his usual sprawling uncertainty of 
action. He reserved for athletic sports all his capacity for 
physical accuracy. Morrison and I bore each other more 
than's legal 1 " 

I may bore you, my dear Arnold," said the other, ris- 
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'' but you never bored me in your life, and I’ve knoAvn 
from duldhood.” 

o which entirely benevolent speech, Arnold returned 
ling but the uneasy shrug and resentful look of one 
ed by a hostile demonstration too subtle for his powers 
;elf-defense. He picked up the chair he had thrown 
% anti waited sulkily till the otliers were in the high- 
nge<l living-room l)efore he joined them. Then when 
•risen, in answer to a reciuest from his hostess and old 
id, sat down to the piano and l)egan to play a piece 
loclern, |)laintive, very wandering and chromatic music, 
y^ounger man drew Sylvia out on the wide, moon-lighted 
,nda. 

Morrison is the very devil for making you want to 
:h Ins head, and yet not giving you a decent excuse, 
xdare, Sylvia, I don’t know hut that what I like best 
II aliout you is the way you steer clear of him. He’s 
ling uf) on you too. Maybe you didn’t happen to 
ce . . . at the dinner- table? It wasn’t much, but I 
ted it for a liegiuning. 1 know old b>lix, a few.” 
^ia felt uneasy at the recurrence of this topic, and cast 
\t for something to turn the conversation. Oh, Ar- 
she began, rather at random, whatever became of 
Fessor Sauiulers? I’ve thouglit about him several times 
I’ve been here, but I’ve forgotten to ask you or 
tine. lie was my little^girl admiration, you know.” 
mold smoked for a moment before answering. Then, 
ell, I wouldn’t ask Madrina about him, if I were you. 
> not one of her successes. He wouldn’t stay put.” 
^Ivia scented something uncomfortable, and regretted 
ng iutnxluced the subject. 

mold added tlunightfully, looking hard at the ash of 
cigarette, ” I guess Madrina was |)retty bad medicine 
Saunders, all rigid:.” 

i^lvia sliiveretl a little and drew back, but she instantly 
the matter out of her mind with a trained and definite 
m of lier will. It was probably ” horrid”; nothing 
d be done about it now; what else could they talk 
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about that would be cheerful ? This was a thought-sequence 
very familiar to Sylvia, through which she passed with 
rapid ease. 

Arnold made a fresh start by offering her his cigarette- 
box. Have one/' he invited her, sociably. 

She shook her head. 

'' Oh, all the girls do/' he urged her. 

Sylvia laughed. “ I may be a fresh breeze from beyond 
the Mississippi, but I'm not so fresh as to think it’s wicked 
for a girl to smoke. In fact I like to, myself, but I can't 
stand the dirty taste in my mouth the next morning. 
Smoking's not worth it." 

Well . . ." commented Arnold. Apparently he found 
something very surprising in this speech. His surprise 
spread visibly from the particular to the general, like the 
rings widening from a thrown pebble, and he finally broke 
out: ''You certainly do beat the band, Sylvia, You get 
me! You're a sample off a piece of goods that I never saw 
before ! " 

" What now ? " asked Sylvia, amused. 

" Why, for instance, — that reason for your not smoking 
That's not a girl's reason. That's a man's ... a man 
who's tried it ! " 

" No, it isn't ! " she said, the flicker of amusement still 
on her lips. " A man wouldn't have sense enough to know 
that smoking isn't worth waking up with your mouth full 
of rancid fur." 

"Oh gosh!" cried Arnold, tickled by the metaphor: 
" rancid fur ! " 

" The point about me, why I seem so queer to you/' ex- 
plained Sylvia, brightening, " is that I'm a State University 
girl. I'm used to you. I’ve seen hundreds of you! The 
fact that you wear trousers and have to shave and wear 
your hair cut short, and smell of tobacco, doesn't thrill me 
for a cent. I know that I could run circles around you if it 
came to a problem in calculus, not that I want to brag." 

Arnold did not seem as much amused as she thought 
he would be. He smoked in a long^ meditative silence. 
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and when he spoke again it was with an unusual seri- 
ousness. It’s not what you feel or don't feel about 
me . . . it’s what I feel and don't feel about you, that gets 
me," he explained, not very lucidly. I mean liking you 
so, without ... I never felt so about a girl. I like it. 
... I don’t make it out, . . He looked at her with 
sincerely puzzled eyes. 

She answered him as seriously. “I think," she said, 
speaking a little slowly, I think the two go together, don't 
they ? " 

“How do you mean?" he asked. 

“ Why~it's hard to say—" .she hesitated, but evidently 
not at all in embarrassment, looking at him with serious 
eyes, limpid and unafraid. “ Tve been with boys and men 
a lot, of course, in my classes and in the laboratories and 
everywhere, and I've found out that in most cases if the 
men and the girls really, really in their own hearts don't 
want to hurt each other, don’t want to get something out 
of the other, but just want to be friends — why, they can be! 
Psychologists and all the big-wigs say they can't be, I 
know— hut, believe me!— Pve tried it— and it's awfully 
nice, and it’s a shame that everybody shouldn’t know that 
lots of the time you can do it~in spite of the folks who 
write the hooks I Maybe it wasn’t so when the books were 
written, maybe it’s only going to be so, later, if we all are 
as s<iuare as we can be now. But as a plain matter of fact, 
in one girl’s experience, it's so, now! Of course," she 
modihed by a sweet)ing qualification the audacity of her 
naively phrased, rashly innocent guess at a new possibility 
for humanity, ** of course if the man’s a decent man." 

Arnold had not taken his gaze for an instant from her 
gravely thoughtful eyes. He was (piite pale. He looked 
astonishingly moved, startled, arrested. When she stopped, 
he said, almost at once, in a very queer voice as though 
\t were forced out of him, “ I'm not a decent man." 

And then, (pute as though he could endure no longer her 
dear, steady gaze, he covered his eyes with his hand. An 
instant later he had sprung up and walked rapidly away 
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out to the low marble parapet which topped the terrace. 
His gesture, his action had been so eloquent of surprised, 
intolerable pain, that Sylvia ran after him, all one quick 
impulse to console. '' Yes, you are, Arnold; yes, you are! '' 
she said in a low, energetic tone, you are! 

He made a quavering attempt to be whimsical. Fd like 
to know what you know about it 1 ” he said. 

“I know! I know!'' she simply repeated. 

He faced her in an exasperated shame. Why, a girl 
like you can no more know what's done by a man like 
me . . his lips twitched in a moral nausea. 

Oh . . . what you've done . . said Sylvia . . . it's 
what you are ! " 

'' What I am'' repeated Arnold bitterly. If T were worth 
my salt Fd hang myself before morning! " The heart-sick 
excitement of a man on the crest of some moral crisis looked 
out luridly from his eyes. 

Sylvia rose desperately to meet that crisis. '' Look here, 
Arnold. Fm going to tell you something Fve never spoken 
of to anybody . . . not even Mother . . . and Fm going 
to do it, so you'll believe me when I say you're worth liv- 
ing. When I was eighteen years old I was a horrid, selfish, 
self-willed child. I suppose everybody's so at eighteen. I 
was just crazy for money and fine dresses and things like 
that, that we'd never had at home; and a man with a lot 
of money fell in love with me. It was my fault, I made 
him, though I didn't know then what I was doing, or at 
least I wouldn't let myself think what I was doing. And 
I got engaged to him. I got engaged at half-past four in 
the afternoon, and at seven o'clock that evening I was 
running away from him, and I've never seen him since." 
Her voice went on steadily, but a quick hot wave of scarlet 
flamed up over her face. He was not a decent man," she 
said briefly, and went on : It frightened me almost to 
death before I got my bearings: I was just a little girl and 
I hadn't understood anything — and I don't understand 
much now. But I did learn one thing from all that — I 
learned to know when a man isn't decenr. I can't tell you 
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how I know— it’s all over him — it’s all over me — it’s his 
eyes, the way he stands, the expression of his mouth — I 
don’t only see it— I feel it— I feel it the way a thermom- 
eter feels it when you put a match under the bulb ... I 
know! ” She brought her extravagant, her preposterous, her 
ignorant, her incredibly convincing claims to an abrupt end. 

'' And you ‘ feel ’ that I . . began Arnold, and could 
not go on. 

'' I’d like you for my brother,” she said gently. 

He tried to laugh at her, but the honest tears were in 
his eyes. ” You don’t know what you’re talking about, 
you silly dear,” he said unsteadily, '' but I’m awfully glad 
you came to Lydford,” 

With lier instinct for avoiding breaks, rough places, Syl- 
via (fuickly glided into a transition from this speech back 
into less personal talk. ” Another queer thing about that 
experience Tve never understood it cured me of being 
so crazy about clothes. You wouldn’t think it would have 
anything to do with that, would you? And I don’t see how 
it (lid. Oh, I don’t mean 1 don’t dearly love pretty dresses 
now. I do. And I spend altogether too much time think- 
ing al)out thcm—but it's not the same. Somehow the 
poison is out. I used to be like a drunkard who can’t get 
a drink, wlien I saw girls have things I didn’t. I supi)ose,” 
she speculated plulosophically, ” I suppose any great jolt 
that shakes you up a lot, shakes things into different pro- 
portions.” 

” Say, that fellow must have been just about the limit! ” 
Arnold’s rather tor{)id imagination suddenly o[)ened to the 
story he had heard. 

“ No, no! ” said Sylvia. “ As I look back on it, I make 
z lot more sense out of it ” (she might have been, by her 
accent, fifty instead of twenty three), ” and 1 can see that 
he wasn’t nearly as bad as 1 thought him. When 1 said he 
wasn’t decent, I meant that lie lielonged in tlie Stone Age, 
and I’m twentieth century We didn’t fit together. 1 siqi- 
pose tliai’s what we all mean wlien we say somebody isn’t 
decent . , . that he’s stayed beliind in the procession. I 
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don't mean that man was a degenerate or anything like that 
... if he could have found a Stone Age woman he'd 
have . . . they'd have made a good Stone Age marriage of 
it. But he didn't, the girl he . . 

“ Do you know, Sylvia,” Arnold broke in wonderingly, 
"" I never before in all my life had anybody speak to me of 
anything that really mattered. And I never spoke this way 
j myself. I've wanted to, lots of times; but I didn't know 
! people ever did. And to think of its being a girl who does 
! it for me, a girl who . . His astonishment was immense. 

‘‘ Look here, Arnold,” said Sylvia, with a good-natured 
peremptoriness. Let a girl be something besides a girl, 
can't you ! ” 

But her attempt to change the tone to a light one failed. 
Apparently, now that Arnold had broken his long silence, he 
could not stop himself. He turned towards her with a 
passionate gesture of bewilderment and cried : Do you 
remember, before dinner, you asked me as a joke what was 
the use of anything, and I said I didn't know? Well, I 
don't! I've been getting sicker and sicker over everything. 
What the devil am I here for, anyhow!” 

As he spoke, a girl's figure stepped from the house to the 
veranda, from the veranda to the turf of the terrace, and 
walked towards them. She was tall, and strongly, beauti- 
fully built ; around her small head was bound a smooth braid 
of dark hair. She walked with a long, free step and held 
her head high. As she came towards them, the moonlight 
full on her dark, proud, perfect face, she might have been 
the youthful Diana. 

But it was no antique spirit which looked out of those 
frank, fearless eyes, and it was a very modern and col- 
loquially American greeting which she now gave to the 
astonished young people. '' Well, Sylvia, don't you know 
your own sister ? ” and “ Hello there, Arnold.” 

Why, Judith Marshall!" cried Sylvia, falling upon her 
breathlessly. However in the world did you get here ! ” 

Arnold said nothing. He had fallen back a step and nov? 
looked at the new-comer with a fixed, dazzled gaze. 


CHAPTER XXIV 

ANOTHER BRAND OF MODERN TALK 

^^Whb:re^s Judith?'^ said Arnold for sole greeting, as 
he saw Morrison at the piano and Sylvia sitting near it, 
cool and clear in a lacy white dress. Morrison lifted long 
fingers from the keys and said gravely, She came through 
a moment ago, saying, ' Where s Arnold ? ’ and went out 
through that door."' His fingers dropped and Chopin’s 
voice once more rose plaintively. 

The sound of Arnold’s precipitate rush across the room 
and out of the door was followed by a tinkle of laughter 
from Sylvia. Morrison looked around at her over his 
shoulder, with a flashing smile of mutual understanding, 
but he finished the prelude before he spoke. Then, without 
turning around, as he pulled out another sheet from the 
music heaped on the piano, he remarked: If that French 
philosopher was right when he said no disease is as con•^ 
tagious as love-making, we may expect soon to find the 
very chairs and tables in this house clasped in each other’s 
arms. Old as I am, I feel it going to my head, like a bed 
of full-blooming valerian.” 

Sylvia made no answer. She felt herself flushing, and 
could not trust her voice to be casual He continued for a 
moment to thumb over the music aimlessly, as though wait- 
ing for her to speak. 

The beautiful room, darkened against the midsummer 
heat, sliimmered dimly in a transparent half-light, the vivid 
life of its bright chintz, its occasional brass, its clean, daring 
spots of crimson and purple flowers, subdued into a fabu- 
lous, half-seen richness. There was not a sound. The 
splendid heat of the early August afternoon flamed, and 
paused, and held its breath. 
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Into this silence, like a bird murmuring a drowsy note 
over a still pool, there floated the beginning of Am Meer. 
Sylvia sat, passive to her finger-tips, a vase filled to the 
brim with melody. She stared with unseeing eyes at the 
back of the man at the piano. She was not thinking of him, 
she was not aware that she was conscious of him at all; but 
hours afterward wherever she looketl, s!ie saw for an in- 
stant again in miniature the slender, vigorous, swaying 
figure ; the thick brown hair, streaked with white and curling 
slightly at the ends ; the brooding lieatl. . . . 

When the last note was still, the man stood up and 
moved away from the piano. He dropped into an arm- 
chair near Sylvia, and leanin:; is fine, ugly head back 
against the brilliant chintz, he looketl at her meditatively. 
His great bodily suavity gave his every action a curious 
significance and grace. Sylvia, still under tlie S[jdl of his 
singing, did not stir, returning his look out of wide, dream- 
ing eyes. 

When he spoke, his voice blended with the silence almost 
as harmoniously as the music. . . . Do yon kmiw what 
I wish you would do, Miss Sylvia Marshall? I wish you 
would tell me something about yourself. Now that Fm no 
longer forbidden to look at you, or think about you. . , 
Forbidden?’' asked Sylvia, very much astonished. 

“There!” he said, wilfully mistaking her meaning, and 
smiling faintly, “ I am such an old geittleman that Fm per- 
fectly negligible to a young lady. She dcjesn’t even notice 
or not whether I look at her, and think alunit her,” 

A few years before this Sylvia would luive himt out 
impetuously, “Oh yes, I have! Fve womleretl awfully 
what made you so indifferent,” Init now s!u* kept this re- 
flection to herself and merely sai<!, “ What in the world did 
you fancy was * forbidding ' you ? ” 

“Honor!” said Morrison, with a note of mock solem- 
nity. ** Honor! Victoria was .so evidently snatching at 
you as a last hope for Arnold, She gave me to under- 
stand that everybody else but Arnold was to t)€ strictly 
non-existent. But now that Arnold has found a character 
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beautifully and archaically simple to match his own primi- 
tive needs, I don’t see why I shouldn't enjoy a little civilized 
talk with you. In any case, it was absurd to think of you 
for Arnold. It merely shows how driven poor Victoria 
was 1 ’’ 

Sylvia tried to speak lightly, although she was pene- 
trated with pleasure at this explanation of his holding aloof. 
'' Oh, I like Arnold very much. I always have. There's 
something . . . something sort of touching about Arnold, 
don't you think? Though I must say that I've heard 
enough about the difference between training quail dogs 
and partridge dogs to last me the rest of my life. But 
that's rather touching too, his not knowing what to do with 
himself l)ut fiddle around with his guns and tennis-racquets. 
They're all he has to keep him from being bored to death, 
and tliey don't go nearly far enough. Some day he will just 
drop dead from ennui, poor Arnold! Wouldn't he have 
enjoyed being a civil engineer, and laying out railroads in 
wild country! He’d have been a good one too! The same 
amount of energy he puts into his polo playing would make 
him fight his way through darkest Thibet." She meditated 
over this hypothesis for a moment and then added with a 
nod of her head, " Oh yes, I like Arnold ever so much . . . 
one kind of ‘ liking.' " 

“ Of course you like him," assented the older man, who 
had been watching her as she talked, and whose manner 
now, as he took up the word himself, resembled that of an 
exquisitely adroit angler, casting out the lightest, the most 
feathery, the most perfectly controlled of dry-flics. “ You're 
too intelligent not to like everybody who's not base— and 
Arnold's not base. And he ' likes ' you. If you had cared 
to waste one of your red-brown tresses on him, you could 
have drawn him by a single hair. But then, everybody 
' likes ' you." 

Old Mr. Sommerville doesn't! " said Sylvia, on an im- 
pulse. 

Morrison looked at her admiringly, and put the tips of his 
fingers together with exquisite precision. So you add 
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second sight to your other accomplishments ! How in the 
world could a girl of your age have the experience and 
intuition to feel that? Old Sommerville passes for a great 
admirer of yours. You won't, I hope, go so uncannily 
far in your omniscience as to pretend to know why he 
doesn't like you ? " 

"" No, I won't," said Sylvia, because I haven't the very 
faintest idea. Have you ? " 

'' I know exactly why. It's connected with one of the old 
gentleman's eccentricities. He's afraid of you on account 
of his precious nephew." 

“ I didn't know he had a nephew." Sylvia was im- 
mensely astonished. 

“ Well, he has, and he bows down and worships him, as 
he does his granddaughter. You see how he adores Molly. 
It’s nice of the old fellow, the cult he has for his descend 
ants, but occasionally inconvenient for innocent bystanders. 
He thinks everybody wants to make off with his young folks. 
You and I are fellow-suspects. Haven't you felt him wish 
he could strike me dead, when Molly makes tea for me, or 
turns over music as I play ? " He laughed a little, a gentle, 
kind, indulgent laugh. Molly!'* he said, as if his point 
were more than elucidated by the mere mention of her 
name. 

Sylvia intimated with a laugh that her point was clearer 
yet in that she had no name to mention. “ But I never saw 
his nephew. I never even heard of him until this minute." 

No, and very probably never will see him. He's very 
seldom here. And if you did see him, you wouldn't like 
him — he's an eccentric of the worst brand," said Morrison 
tranquilly. But monomanias need no foundation in 
fact " He broke off abruptly to say : '' Is this all an- 

other proof of your diabolical cleverness? I started in to 
hear something about yourself, and here I find myself talk- 
ing about everything else in the world." 

I'm not clever," said Sylvia, hoping to be contradicted. 

“Well, you're a great deal too nice to be consciously 
so," admitted Morrison, “ See here," he went on, “ it^s 
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evident that you're more than a match for me at this game. 
Suppose we strike a bargain. You introduce yourself to 
me ant! Fll do the same by you. Isn't it quite the most 
fantastic of all the bizarreries of human intercourse that 
an ' introduction ' to a fellow-being consists in being in- 
formed of his name,— quite the most unimportant, for- 
tuitous thing about him ? " 

Sylvia considered. ** What do you want to know?" she 

asked finally. 

Welb Vi\ like to know everything,” said the man gaily. 

My curiosity has been aroused to an almost unappeasable 
pitch. But of course Fll take any information you feel like 
doling out. In the first place, how, coming from such 
a . , He checked himself and changed the form of his 
question : I overheard you si>eaking to Victoria's mai4, 

and Fve been lying awake nights ever since, wondering 
how it hapiiened that you speak French with so pure an 
accent.” 

*‘()h, that's simple! Professor and Madame Rue 
are old friends of tlie family and I've spent a lot of time 
with them. Arul then, of course, French is another mother^ 
language for bather. He and Aunt Victoria were brought 
up in Paris, you know.” 

Morrison sighed. “ Isn't it strange how all the miracles 
evaporate into mere chemical reactions when you once in- 
vestigate ! All the white-clad, ghostly spirits turn out to 
be clothes on the line. I suppose there's some equally 
natural explatiation about your way on the piano— the 
clear, limpid phrasing of that Bach the other day, and then 
the color of the Bizet afterwards. It's astonishing to hear 
anybody of your crude youth playing Bach at all— and then 
to hear it playe<l right~and afterwards to hear a modem 
given his right note. . . 

Sylvia was perfectly aware that she was being flattered, 
and she was immensely enjoying it. She became more 
animated, and the peculiar sparkle of her face more spirited. 

Oh, that's old Reinhardt, my music teacher. He would 
take all the skin off my knuckles if I played a Bach gigue 
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the least bit like that Arlesienne Minuet. He doesn^t ap- 
prove of Bizet very much, anyhow. He’s a tremendous 
classicist/’ 

'' Isn’t it/’ inquired Morrison, phrasing his question care- 
fully, isn’t it, with no disrespect to La Chance intended, 
isn’t it rather unusually good fortune for a smallish West- 
ern city to own a real musician ? ” 

'' Well, La Chance bears up bravely under its good for- 
tune/’ said Sylvia dryly. Old Mr. Reinhardt isn’t exactly 
a prime favorite there. He’s a terribly beery old man, and 
he wipes his nose on his sleeve. Our house was the only 
respectable one in town that he could go into. But then, 
our house isn’t so very respectable. It has its advantages, 
not being so very respectable, though it ’most killed me as 
a young girl to feel us so. But I certainly have a choice 
gallery of queer folks in my acquaintance, and I have the 
queerest hodge-podge of scraps of things learned from 
them. I know a little Swedish from Miss Lindstrom. 
She’s a Swedish old maid who does uplift work among 
the negroes — isn’t that a weird combination? You just 
ought to hear what she makes of negro dialect ! And I know 
all the socialist arguments from hearing a socialist editor 
get them off every Sunday afternoon. And I even know 
Jhow to manage planchette and write mediumistically — save 
the mark!— from Cof\sin Parnelia, a crazy old cousin of 
Mother’s who hangs round the house more or less.” 

I begin to gather,” surmised Morrison, that you must 
have a remarkable father and mother. What are they 
like?” 

“ Well,” said Sylvia thoughtfully, '' Mother’s the bravest 
thing you ever saw. She’s not afraid of anything! I don’t 
mean cows, or the house-afire, or mice, or such foolish- 
ness. I mean life and death, and sickness and poverty and 
fear. . . 

Morrison nodded his head understandingly, a fine light 
of appreciation in his eyes, Not to be afraid of fear — 
that’s splendid/’ 

Sylvia went on to particularize. When any of us are 
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jick— it’s my little brother Lawrence who is mostly — 
Judith and I are always well— Father just goes all to 
pieces, he gets so frightened. But Mother stiffens her back 
and JHakes everything in the house go on just as usual, very 
quiet, very calm. She holds everything together tight. She 
says it’s sneaking and cowardly if you’re going to accept 
life at all, not to accept all of it — -the sour with the sweet — 
and not whimper.” 

“Very rme,-«very fine! Possibly a very small bit . . . 
grim?” commented Morrison, with a rising inflection. 

“Oh, perhaps, a little!” agreed Sylvia, as if it did not 
matter; “ but 1 can’t give you any idea of Mother. She’s — 
she’s just great! And yet I couldn’t live like her, without 
wanting to smash everything up. She’s somebody that 
Seneca would have like(l.” 

“ And your father?” queried Morrison. 

*H)h, he’s great too—dear leather— but so different 5 
He and Mother Vnween them have just about all the varie- 
ties of human nature that are worth while! Father’s red- 
headed though it’s mostly gray now), and quick, and blus- 
tering, and awfully clever, and just adored by his students, 
and talks every minute, and apparently does all the deciding, 
and yet . . . he couldn’t draw the breath of life without 
Mother; and when it comes right down to doing anything^ 
what he always does is what he knows will come up to her 
standard.” 

Morrison raised delightedly amused hands to heaven. 

The Recording Angel domiciled in the house ! ” he cried. 
” It had never occurred to me before how appallingly dis- 
cerning tile eye of the modern offspring must be. Go on, 
go on ! ” 

Elated by the sensation of appearing clever, Sylvia con- 
tinued with a fresh flow of elofiuence. ” And there never 
was such a highly moral bringing-up as we children have 
had. It’s no fault of my family’s if I’ve turned out a grasp- 
ing materialist ! 1 was brouglit up ’’—she flamed out sud- 

denly as at some long-hoarded grievance— ” I was brought 
up in a moral liot-house, and I liaven’t yet recovered from 
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the shock of being transplanted into real earth in the real 
world/' 

Morrison paid instant tribute to her aroused and serious 
feeling by a grave look of attention. ** Won’t you explain? 
he asked. Fm so dull I don’t follow you. But I haven't 
been so interested in years." 

“Why, I mean," said Sylvia, trying hard to reduce to 
articulateness a complicated conceptioiu “ I ntean that 
Father and Mother just deliberately represented values to 
me as different from what they really are, with real folks! 
And now I find that Fm real folks! I can’t help it. You 
are as you are, you know. They kept representing to me 
always that the best pleasures are the ones that are the most 
important to folks—music, 1 mean, and Milton’s poetry, 
and a fine novel— and, in Mother’s case, a fute sunset, or 
a perfect rose, or things growing in the ganlen." 

No old associate of Morrison’s would have recognized 
the man’s face, shocked as it was by surprise and interest 
out of his usual habit of conscious, acute, self-possessed ob-'. 
servation. The angler had inadvertently stepped off a ledge 
into deep water, and a very swift current was tugging at 
him. He leaned forward, his eyes as eager witli curiosity 
as a boy's. “ Do I understand you to say that you repudiate 
those ' best pleasures ' ? " 

“ Of course you don’t understand anytliing of the sort," 
said Sylvia very earnestly. “ d'hey’ve soaked me so in 
music that Fm a regular bond-slave to it. And a perfect 
rose is associated with so many lovely recollections of 
Mothers wonderful silent joy in it, that I could weep for 
pleasure. What Fm talking about— what Fm trying to tell 
you, is the shock it was to me, when I got out of that 
artificially unworldly atmosphere of home— for there’s no 
use talking, it is artificial !— to find tliat those pleasures 
aren't the ones that are considered important an<l essential 
How did I find things in the real world? Why, I find that 
people don't give a thought to those ‘ l>est pleasures ' until 
they have a lot of other things first. Kverything /’d been 
trained to value and treasure was negligible, not worth both- 
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ering about. But money— position — not having to work — 

elegance— are prime ! Real people can't enjoy 

hearing a concert if they know they've got to wash up a 
lot of dishes afterwards. Hiring a girl to do that work 
is the first thing to do ! There isn't another woman in the 
world, except my mother, who'd take any pleasure in a 
perfect rose if she thought her sleeves were so old-fashioned 
that people would stare at her. Folks talk about liking to 
look at a fine sunset, but what they give their blood and 
bones for, is a fine house on the best street in town ! " 

Well, but you're not ‘people' in that vulgar sense!" 
protested Morrison. lie spoke now without the slightest 
arrure-f^ensee of flattering her, and Sylvia in her sudden 
burst for self-ex[)rcssion was unconscious of him, save as 
an opponent in an argument. 

You just say that, in that superior way," she flashed at 
him, " becaiLse you don't have to bother your head about 
such matters, liecause you don't have to associate with 
people who are fighting for those essentials. I"or they are 
what evcryliody except bather and Mother— r^'erybody 
feels to be the essentials ~a pretty house, handsome clothes, 
servants to do the unjjleasant things, social life— -oh, plenty 
of money sums it all up, ‘ vulgar ' as it sounds. And I 
don't believe you are different. I don't believe anybody you 
know is really a bit different! Let Aunt Victoria, let old 
Mr. Sommerville, lose their money, and you'd see how un- 
important Debussy and Masaccio would be to them, com- 
pared to liaving to black their own shoes ! " 

Well, upon my word I " exclaimed Morrison. Are 
you at eighteen |)resuming to a greater knowledge of life 
than I at forty?" 

“ I'm not eighteen, Fm twenty-three," said Sylvia. The 
difference is enormous. And if I don’t know more about 
plain unvarnished human nature than you, I miss my guess ! 
You haven’t gone through five years at a State University, 
rubbing shoulders with folks who haven't enough sophisti- 
cation to |)retend to be different from what they are. You 
haven't taught music for three years in the middle-class 
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families of a small Western city! She broke off to laugh 
an apologetic depreciation of her own heat. “ V'ou'd think 
\ was addressing a meeting/’ she said in her usual tone. 

I got rather carried away because this is the first time I 
ever really spoke out about it. There are so few wlia could 
understand. If I ever tried to explain it to leather and 
Mother, Fd be sure to find them so deep in a discussion of 
the relation between vSocrates and Christ that t!\ey couldn't 
pay any attention I Professor Kennedy could unclerstand— 
but he's such a fanatic on the (Jther side.” 

Morrison looked a quick suspicion. “ Wlio is Professor 
Kennedy?” he inquired; and was frankly relieved when 
Sylvia explained: “He’s the head of the Matliematics De- 
partment, about seventy years old, and the crossest, can- 
tankerousest old misanthrope you ever saw. And thinks 
himself immensely clever for being sol He just loathes 
people— the way they really are and he dotes on Mother 
and Judith because they’re not like anyhoily else. And he 
hates me because they couidn’t all hypnotize me into looking 
through their eyes. He thinks it low of me to realize that 
if you’re going to live at all, you’ve got to live with people, 
and you can't just calmly hrusli their values un (me side. 
He said once that any sane person in this world was like 
a civilized man with j)lenty of gold coin, cast away on a 
desert island with a tribe of savages who only valued heads 
and calico, and buttons and junk. And I said ( ! knew 
perfectly well he was hitting at me ) tliat if he was really 
cast away and couldn’t get to anotlier island, I thought the 
civilized man would be an idiot to starve to death, when he 
could buy food of tlie savages by selling them junk. And 
I thought he just wasted his breath by swearing at the 
savages for not knowing about the value of gobl. llierc I 
was hitting at him! He’s spoiled his digestiem, hating the 
way people are made. And Professor Keniusly said some- 
thing nasty and neat (he’s awfully clever) ahemt that being 
rather a low occupation for a civilized being taking ad- 
vantage of the idiocies of savages— he meant me, of course 
— ^and he's right, it is* a mean business ; I hate it. And that’s 
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why I’ve always, -vanted io get on another island— not an 

uninhabited island, like the one Father and Mother have — 
but one where— well, this is one!'" she waved her hand 
about the lovely room, “this is just one! Where every- 
thing’s beautiful— costly too — but not just costly; where all 
the horrid, necessary consequences of things are taken care 
of without one s bothering- — where flowers are taken out 
of the vases when they wilt and fresh ones put in; and 
dishes get themselves washed invisibly, inaudibly — and litter 
just vanishes without our lifting a hand. Of course the 
people who live so always, can rejoice with a clear mind in 
sunsets and bright talk. That’s what I meant the other day 
—the day Judith came— when I said Fd arrived in Capua 
at last; when old Mr. Sommerville thought me so material- 
istic and cynical. If he did that, on just that phrase — what 
must you think, after all this confession intime Sun enfant 
du sihle? She stopped with a graceful pretense of dread- 
ing his judgment, although she knew that she had been 
talking well, and read nothing but admiration in his very 
expressive face. 

But all tliis means, you extraordinary young person, 
that you’re not in the least an enfant du sitcle!"' he cried. 

It means that you’re dropped down in this groaning, heavy- 
spirited twentieth century, troubled about many things, from 
the exact year that was the golden climax of the Renais- 
sance; that you’re a perfect si^ecimen of the high-hearted, 
glorious . . he ([ualified on a second thought, ''unless 
your astonishing capacity to analy?:e it all, comes from the 
nineteenth century?” 

" No, that comes from Father,” explained Sylvia, laugh- 
ing. “ Isn’t it funny, using the tool Father taught me to 
handle, again.st liis ideas! He’s just great on analysis. As 
soon as we were old enough to think at all, he was always 
practising us on analysis— especially of what made us want 
things, or not like them. It’s one of his sayings— he’s al- 
ways getting it ofT to his llniversity classes— that if you 
have onct‘ re«illy callcfl an eniv^tion or an ambition by its 
right name, you have it by tlie taib so to speak — that ii 
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you know, for instance, that it's your vanity and not your 
love that's wounded by something, you'll stop caring. But 
I never noticed that it really worked if you cared hard 
enough. Diagnosing a disease doesn't help you any, if you 
keep right on being sick with it." 

My dear ! My dear ! " cried the man, leaning towards 
her again, and looking — dazzled— into the beauty and in- 
telligence of her eyes, the idea that you are afllicted with 
any disease could only occur to the morbid mind of the 
bluest-nosed Puritan who ever cut down a May-pole! 
You're wonderfully, you're terrifyingly, you are superbly 
sound and vigorous ! " 

Breaking in upon this speech, there came the quick, smooth 
purr of an automobile with all its parts functioning per- 
fectly, a streak of dark gray past the shutters, the sigh of 
an engine stopped suddenly— Molly Sommerville sprang 
from behind the steering wheel and ran into the house. 
She was exquisitely flushed and eager when she came in, 
but when she saw the two alone in the great, cool, dusky 
room, filled to its remotest corners with tlie inefTable aroma 
of long, intimate, and interrupted talk, she was brought 
up short. She faltered for an instant and then continued 
to advance, her eyes on Sylvia. “ It's so hot," she said, at 
random, and I thought I'd run over for tea— — 

''Oh, of course," said Sylvia, jumping u|[) in haste, "it's 
late! I'd forgotten it was time for tea! Blame me! 
Since I've been here, Aunt Victoria has left it to me — 
where shall I say to have it set ? " 

"The pergola's lovely," suggested Molly. She took her 
dose motor-hat from the pure gold of her hair with a rather 
listless air, 

" All right— the pergola ! " agreed Sylvia, perhaps a little 
too anxiously. In spite of herself, she gave, and she knew 
she was giving, the effect of needing somehow to make 
something up to Molly. , . . 


CHAPTER XXV 


NOTHING IN THE LEAST MODERN 

Sylvia was sitting in the garden, an unread book on her 
knees, dreaming among red and yellow and orange gladioli. 
She looked with a fixed, bright, beatific stare at the flame- 
colored flowers and di<l not see them. She saw only Felix 
Morrison, she lieard only his voice, she was brimming with 
the sense of him. In a few moments she would go into the 
house and find liim in the darkened living-room, as he had 
been every afternoon for the last fortnight, ostensibly come 
in to lounge away the afternoon over a book, really wait- 
ing for her to join lilm. And when she came in, he would 
look U{> at her, that wonderful penetrating deep look of 
his . . . and she would welcome him with her eyes. 

And then they would talk! Judith and Arnold would 
be |)laying tennis, oblivious of the heat, and Aunt Victoria 
would he annihilating the tedious center of the day by sleep. 
Nobody would interrupt tliem for hours. How they would 
talk! How they had talked! As she thought of it the 
golden fortnight hummed aiul .sang about Sylvia's ears like 
a Liszt Liebes-'rraum. 

Tliey had talked of everything in the world, and it all 
meant ljut one thing, that they had discovered each other, 
a discovery visibly as wonderful for Morrison as for the 
girl, d'hey had discovered each other, and they had been 
intelligent enough to know at once what it meant. They 
knew ! An<I in a moment she would go into the house to 
him. She half closed her eyes as before a too-great br;?^ 
fiance, . . . 

Arnold appeared at the other end of the long row 
gladioli. He was obviously looking for some one. Sylvia 
called to him, with the friendly tone she always had for 
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him: “Here I am! I don’t know where Judith is. Will 
Ido?’’ 

From a distance Arnold nodded, and continued to ad- 
vrance, the irregularity of his wavering gait more pronounced 
than usual. As soon as she could see the expression of his 
face, Sylvia’s heart began to beat fast, with a divination 
of something momentous. He sat down beside her, took 
off his hat, and laid it on the bench. “ Do you remember,” 
he asked in a strange, high voice, “ that you said you would 
like me for your brother ? ” 

She nodded, 

“ Well, I’m going to be,” he said, and covering his face 
with his hands, burst into sobs. 

Sylvia was so touched by his emotion, so sympathetically 
moved by his news, that even through her hat)py ejacula- 
tions the tears rained down her own cheeks. She tried to 
wipe them away and discovered, absurdly enough, that she 
had lost her handkerchief, “ Aren’t we idiots ! ” she cried 
in a voice of joyful quavers. “ I nev^r understood before 
why everybody cries at a wedding. See here, Arnold, I’ve 
lost my handkerchief. Loan me yours.” Slie pulled his 
handkerchief out of his pocket, she wiped her eyes, she put 
a sisterly kiss on his thin, sallcm’ cheek, she cried: You 
dears! Isn’t it too goocl to be true! Arnold! So soon! 
Inside two weeks! How ever could you have the courage? 
Judith! My Judith! Why, she never looked at a man 
before. How did you dare?” 

His overmastering fit of emotion was passed now. His 
look was of white, incredulous exaltation, ” We saw each 
other and ran into eacli other’s arms,” he said ; ** I didn’t 
have to ' dare.’ It was like breathing.” 

“ Oh, how perfect ! ” she cried, ” how simply, simply 
perfect! ” and now there was for an instant a note of wist- 
ful envy in her voice. “ It’s all perfect ! Siie never so 
much as looked at a man before, and you said the other 
night you’d never been in love fiefore,” 

Arnold looked at her wildly. ” / said that 1 ” he cried, 

“ Why, yes, don’t you remember, after that funny, joking 
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talk with me, you said that was the nearest you’d ever come 
to proposing to any girl?” 

‘'(k)d Almighty!” cried the man, and did xiot apologize 
for the blasphemy, lie looked at her fixedly, as though un- 
gucssed-at horizons of innocence widened inimitably be- 
fore his horrified eyes. And then, following some line of 
association which escaped Sylvia, “ Fm not fit to look at 
Judith ! ” he cried. The idea seemed to burst upon him 
like a thunder-clap. 

Sylvia patted him on the shoulder reassuringly. '' That’s 
the proper thing for a lover to tliink! ” she said with cheer- 
ful, commonplace inanity. She did ‘not notice that he 
shrank from licr hand, because she now sprang up, crying, 

lUit where’s Judy? Where u Judy?” 

He nodded towards the house. “ She sent me out to 
get you. She’s in her room— she wants to tell you 
— l)ut when 1 saw you, I couldn’t keep it to myself.” His 
exaltation swept back like a wave, from the crest of which 
he murmured palely, “Judith! Judith!” and Sylvia laughed 
at him, with tlie tears of sympathy in her eyes, and leaving 
him there on the bench staring before him at the living 
fire of the tlame-colored flowers, she ran with all her speed 
into the liouse. 

Morrison, loiuiging in a chair with a book, looked up, 
startled at her whirlwind entrance. ** What’s up?” he in- 
quired. 

At the sound of his voice, she checked herself and 
pirouetted with a tliistle-down lightness to face him. Her 
face, always like a clear, transparent vase lighted from 
within, now gave out, deeply moved as she was, an almost 
visible l)rigbtness. “ Judith ! ” she cried, her voice ringing 
like a silver trumpet, “Judith and Arnold!” She was 
poised like a !)utterily, and as she spoke she burst into flight 
again, and was gone. 

She had not lieen near him, but the man had the distinct 
impression tliat she had thrown herself on his neck and 
kissed him violently, in a transport of delight. In the 
silent rcKnu, still fragrant, still echoing with her passage, 
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he closed his book, and later his eyes, ami sat with the ex- 
pression of a connoisseur savoring an exquisite, a perfect 
impression. . . . 

Tea that afternoon was that strangest of phenomena, a 
formal ceremony of civilized life performed in the abashing 
and disconcerting presence of naked emotion. Arnold and 
Judith sat on opposite sides of the pergola, Judith shining 
and radiant as the dawn, her usually tinnly set lips soft and 
tremulous; Arnold rather pale, impatient, oblivious to what 
was going on around him, his sjurit prostrated before the 
miracle ; and when their starry eyes met. there flowed from 
them and towards them from every one 'n the pergola, a 
thousand unseen waves of excitement. 

The mistress of the house herself poured tea in honor of 
the great occasion, and she was very luimorous and amusing 
about the mistakes caused by her sympathetic agitatioa 
“There! I’ve put three lumps in yours, Mr. Sommerville. 
How could I! But I really don’t know what I'm doing. 
This business of having love at-first-sight in one’.s very 

family ! Give your cup to Molly; I'll make you a 

fresh one. Oh. Arnold! Mow could you look at Judith 
just then! You made me fill this cup so full I can't pass 
it!” 

Mr. Sommerville, very gallant and full of compliments 
and whimsical allusions, did his best to help their ho.stess 
strike the decent note of ea.sy pleasantry; but they were 
both battling with something too .strong for them. Un- 
seconded as they were by any ol the others, they gave a 
little the effect of people lK)wing and smirking to each other 
at the foot of a volcano in full eruption. Morrison, pick- 
ing up the finest and sharpest of Ids conversational tools, 
ventured the hazardous enterjwi.se of expressing this idea to 
them. Mrs. Mar.shall-Smith. trying one topic after another, 
expressed an impatience with the .slow progress of a Henry 
James novel she was reading, and Mr. .Sommerville, remark- 
ing with a laugh, “Oh, you cannot hurry Henry," looked 
to see his mild witticism rcwanled by a smile from the 
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critic. But Morrison shook his head, “ No, my dear old 
friend. 11 faut hurler avec les loups — especially if you are 
so wrought up by their hurlements that you can't hear 
yourself think. Fm just giving myself up to the rareness, 
the richness of the impression.'' 

The new fiancee herself talked rather more than usual, 
though this meant by no means loquacity, and presented 
more tlie appearance of composure than any one else there ; 
although this was amusingly broken by a sudden shortness 
of breath whenever she met Arnold's eyes. She said in 
answer to a ciuestion that she would be going on to her- 
hospital the day after tomorrow^ — her two weeks' vacation 
over~oIi yes, she would finish her course at the hospital; 
$he had only a few more months. And in answer to another 
question, Arnold replied, obviously impatient at having to 
speak to any one but Judith, that of course he didn’t mind 
if she went on and got her nurse’s diploma— didn't she 
want to? Anything she wanted. , . . 

No- * tlecidc( the thing was too big to make a successful 
fete of. Morrison was silent and appreciatively observant, 
his eyes sometimes on Sylvia, sometimes on Judith; Mr. 
Sommerville, continuing doggedly to make talk, descended 
to unlieard-of trivialities in reporting the iniquities of his 
chauffeur; Molly stirred an untasted cup, did not raise her 
tyes at all, and spoke only once or twice, addressing to 
Sylvia a disconnected (juestion or two, in the answers to 
which she had obviously no interest. Judith and Arnold 
had never been very malleable social material, and in their 
present formidable ccmdltlon they were as little assistance 
in the manufacture of geniality as a couple of African 
lions. 

The professional fete-makers were consequently enor- 
mously relieved wlien it was over and their unavailing ef- 
forts could be decently discontinued. Professing different 
reasons for escafie, they moved in disjointed groups across 
the smooth perfection of the lawn towards the house, where 
Molly's car stood, gleaming in the sun. Sylvia found her- 
self, as slie expected, manoeuvered to a place beside Morrisonu 
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He arranged it with his unobtrusive deftness in getting 
what he wanted out of a group of his fellow-beings, and 
she admired his skill, and leaned on it confidently. They 
had had no opportunity that day for the long talk which had 
been a part of every afternoon for the last week; and she 
now looked with a buoyant certainty to have him arrange 
an hour together before dinner. Her anticipation of it on 
that burning day of reflected heat sent thrills of eager dis- 
quietude over her. It was not only for Judith and Arnold 
that the last week had been one of meeting eyes, lonj^ twi- 
light evenings of breathless, quick-ripening intimacy. . . . 

As they slackened their pace to drop behind Mr. Som- 
merville, who walked hand-in-hand with his granddaughter 
in front of them, Morrison said, looking at her with burn- 
ing eyes, . an instrument so finely strung tliat it 
vibrates at the mere sound of another wakened to melody— 
what mortal man lives who would not dream of its re- 
sponse if he could set his own hand to the bow?’’ 

The afternoon had been saturated with emotional excite- 
ment and the moment had come for its inevitable crytal- 
lization into fateful words. The man spoke as thougli he 
were not wholly conscious of what he was saying. He 
stepped beside her like one in a dream. He could not take 
his eyes from her, from her flushed, grave, receptive face, 
from her downcast, listening eyes, her slow, trance-like step 
as she waited for him to go on. He went on ; It be- 
comes, my dear, I assure you— the idea of that possibility 
becomes absolutely an obsession— even to a man usually 
quite his own master ” 

They wex"’e almost at a standstill now, and the two in 
front of them had reached the house. Sylvia had a mo- 
ment of what seemed to her the purest happiness she had 
ever known. . . . 

From across the lawn they saw a violent gesture — 
Molly had thrown her grandfather’s clinging hand from 
her, and flashed back upon the two, lingering there in the 
sunlight. She cast herself on Sylvia, panting and trying 
to laugh. Her little white teeth showed in what was almost 
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a grimace. '' Why in the world are you two poking along 
so ? ’’ she cried, passing her arm through Sylvia's. Her 
beautiful sunny head came no more than to Sylvia’s shoul- 
der. Without waiting for an answer she went on hurriedly, 
speaking in the tones of suppressed excitement which 
thrilled in every one’s voice that day : Come on, Sylvia — 
let’s work it off together! Let me take you somewhere — 
let’s go to Rutland and back.” 

That’s thirty miles away ! ” said Sylvia, '' and it’s past 
five now.” 

ril have you there and back long before seven,” as- 
serted Molly. '' Come on . . . come on . . She pulled 
impatiently, petulantly at the other girl’s arm. 

“I’m not invited, I suppose,” said Morrison, lighting a 
cigarette with care. 

Molly lookcnl at him a little wildly. No, Felix, you’re 
not invited ! ” she said, and laughed unsteadily. 

She had hurried them along to the car, and now they 
stood by the swift gray machine, Molly’s own, the one she 
claimed to love more than anything else in the world. She 
sprang in and motioned Sylvia to the scat beside her. 

'*IIats?” suggested Morrison, looking at their bare, 
shining heads. He was evidently fighting for time, ma- 
noeuvering for an opening. His .success was that of a man 
gesticulating against a gale, Molly’s baldly unscrupulous 
delermination beat down the beginnings of his carefully 
composed opposition before he could frame one of his 
well-balanced sentences. No~no — -it takes too long to 
go and get hats 1 ” she cried peremptorily. If you can’t 
have what you want when you want it, it’s no use having 
it at all ! ” 

I’m not sure,” remarked Morrison, ^'that Miss Mar- 
shall wants this at all” 

''Yes, she does; yes, she does!” Molly contradicted 
him heatedly. Sylvia, hanging undecided at the step, felt 
herself pulled into the car; the door banged, the engine 
started with a smooth sound of powerful machinery, the 
car leaped forward, Sylvia cast one backward glance at 
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Morrison, an annoyed, distinguished, futile presence, stand- 
ing motionless, and almost instantly disappearing in the 
distance in which first he, and then the house and tall 
poplars over it, shrank to nothingness. 

Their speed was dizzying. The blazing summer air blew 
hot and vital in their faces ; their hair tugged at the pins 
and flew back in fluttering strands; their thin garments 
clung to their limbs, molded as closely by the compressing 
wind as by water. Molly did not turn her eyes from the 
road ahead, leaping up to meet them, and vanishing under 
the car. She tried to make a little casual talk : Don't you 
love to let it out, give it all the gas there is ? '' “ There's 
nothing like a quick spin for driving the nightmares out of 
your mind, is there?" But as Sylvia made no answer to 
these overtures (the plain fact was that Sylvia had no 
breath for speech, — for anything but a horrified fascinated 
glare at the road), she said suddenly, somberly, ** If I were 
you, I certainly should despise me ! " She took the car 
around a sharp curve on two wheels. 

Sylvia clutched at the side and asked wonderingly, 
^'Why in the world?" in a tone so permeated with sim 
cerity that even Molly felt it. 

Don't you know? " she cried. Do you mean to say 
you don't know?*' 

“ Know what? " asked Sylvia. Hypnotized by the driv- 
er's intent and unwavering gaze on the road, she kept her 
own eyes as fiercely concentrated, her attention leaping 
from one quickly seen, instantly disappearing detail to 
another, — a pile of gravel here,~a half-buried rock there. 
— They both raised their voices to be heard above the 
sound of the engine and the rush of the car. Know 
what ? " repeated Sylvia loudly. 

'' Why do you suppose I made myself ridiculous by pull- 
ing you away from Felix that idiotic, humiliating way ! " 
Molly threw this inquiry out, straight before her, angrily. 
The wind caught at her words and hurled them behind. 

In a flash Sylvia understood something to which she had 
been resolutely closing her perceptions. She felt sick and 
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'icared. She clutched the side, watched a hill rise up steep 
before them and flatten out under the forward leap of the 
car. She thought hard. Something of her little-girl, over- 
mastering horror of things, rough, outspoken, disagreeable, 
swept over her. She violently wished that she could escape 
from the conversation before her. She would have paid 
almost any price to escape. 

But Molly's nerves were not so sensitive. She evidently 
had no desire to escape or to let Sylvia. The grim little 
figure at the steering-wheel controlled with her small hands 
the fate of tlie two. She broke out now, impatient at 
Sylvia's silence ; Any fool could see that it was because 
I couldn't hear to see you with Felix another minute, and 
because I hadn’t any other way to get you apart. Every- 
body else tliere knew why. I knew they knew. But I 
couldn't help it. I couldn’t bear it another instant!” 

She broke the glass of decent reticence with a great clat- 
tering l)low. It shivered into fragments. There was noth- 
ing now between them l)ut the real issue in all its uncomely 
bareness, lliis real issue, the maenad at the wheel now 
held up before them in a single brutal statement — Are you 
in love with helix? 1 am.” 

There was something eerie, terrifying, in her casting these 
words out, straight before her. Sylvia looked in awe at 
the pale, pinched profile, almost unrecognizable in its stern 
misery, ** liecanse if you’re not,” Molly went on, her 
wliite lower lip twitdiing, “ I wish you’d keep out. It was 
all right before you came with your horrible cleverness. 
It was all right. It was all right.” 

Througii tlie iteration of this statement, through the 
tumult of her own thoughts, through the mad rush of the 
wind past lier ears, Sylvia lieard as clearly as though she 
sat again in the great, <lim, (luiet room, a melodious voice 
saying gently, indulgently, laugliingly, Molly!'* Secure 
in her own safe {dace of favor she felt a great wave of 
generous pity for the hel|>less self-deception of her sister- 
woman. h'ired by this and by the sudden perception of an 
opening for an act of spectacular magnanimity— would it 
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be any the less magnanimous Ijecause it would cost her 
nothing in tlie end?— she reached for the mantle of the 
beau role and cast it about lier shoulders. “ Why. Molly 
dear! ’’ she cried, and her quick sympathies had never been 
more genuinely aroused. “ Molly dear, of course Fll keep 
out, if you want me to. Til leave the coast clear to you 
as long as you please.*' 

She was almost thrown from the seat by the jarring grind 
of the car brought to a sudtlen stamlstill. Molly caught her 
hands, looked into her face, the first time their eyes had 
met “Do you mean it . . . Sylvia?" 

Sylvia nodded, much agitated, touched hy the other’s 
pain, half ashamed of her <nvn apparent generosity which 
was to mean no loss to lier, no gain t<i Molly. In the siuklen 
becalmed stillness of ttie !u)t afternoon tlieir bright, blown 
hair fell about their faces in shining clouds. 

“ I didn’t understand before," saiil Sylvia ; and she was 
speaking the truth. 

" And you’ll let him alone? You won’t talk to him-'-play 
his accom|)animents- oh, tlu»se Itmg taikh cjf yours!" 

“ We’ve been talking, yon silly dear, of the Renaissance 
compared to the Twentieth (Vntury, and of the pas.sing of 
the leisure class, and all the beauty they always create," 
said Sylvia. Again slie spoke the literal trutli. lUit the 
true truth, burning on Molly’s tongue, sbrivele<l tliis to 
ashes. " Ymfve been making him admire y<Hi, be inter- 
ested in you, see lunv little / amount to! " she cried. " But 
if you donl care about liim ymirself if ymfll two weeks, 
Sylvia— just keep out for two weeks . . As if it wTre 
part of the leaping forward of her imagination, she sud- 
denly started tlie car again, and witfi a wliirliiig, reck- 
less wrench at the steeringwvheel she had turned the 
car al)out and was racing hack over the roatl they had 
come. 

“ Where are you going?" crical Sylvia to her, above the 
noise of tlieir progress. 

“ Back ! " she answered, laughing out. " What's the use of 
going on now?" Site opened tlie throttle to its widest 
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and pressing her lips together tightly, gave herself up to 

the intoxication of speed. 

Once she said earnestly : '' You're fine, Sylvia ! I never 
knew a girl could be like you ! ” And once more she threw 
out casually: Do you know what I was going to do if I 
found out you and Felix — if you hadn't . . . ? I was going 
to jump the car over the turn there on Prospect Hill." 

Remembering the terrible young face of pain and wrath 
which she had watched on the way out, Sylvia believed her; 
or at least believed that she believed her. In reality, her 
immortal youth was incapable of believing in the fact of 
death in any form. But the words put a stamp of tragic 
sincerity on their wild expedition, and on her companion's 
suffering. She thought of the two weeks which lay before 
Molly, and turned away her eyes in sympathy. . . . 

Ten days after this, an announcement was made of the 
engagement of Mary Montgomery Sommerville, sole heiress 
of the great Montgomery fortune, to Felix Morrison, the 
well-known critic of aesthetics. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


MOLLY IN HER ELEMENT 

Sylvia faced her aunt’s dictum with heartsick shria 
from its rigor; but she recognized it as an unexagger 
statement of the facts. “ You can’t go home now, Sylv 
everybody would say you couldn’t stand seeing Mo 
snatch at Felix successful. You really must stay oi 
let people see that you are another kind of girl f 
Molly, capable of impersonal interest in a man of Fel 
brains.” 

Sylvia thought of making the obviously suitable ren 
that she cared nothing about what people thought, but s 
a claim was so preposterously untrue to her character • 
she could not bring the words past her lips. As a ma 
of fact, she did care what people thought. She always h 
She always would! She remained silent, looking fixe 
out of the great, plate-glass window, across the glori 
sweep of blue mountain-slope and green valley C( 
manded by Mrs. Marshall-Smith’s bedroom. She did 
resemble the romantic conception of a girl crossed in Ic 
She looked very quiet, no paler than usual, quite self-p 
sessed. The only change a keen eye could have noted 
that now there was about her an atmosphere of slightly ri 
dignity, which had not been there before. She seemed 1 
girlish. 

No eyes could have been more keenly analytical tl 
those of Mrs. Marshall-Smith. She saw perfectly the n 
attribute, and realized perfectly what a resolute stiffen 
of the will it signified. She had never admired and lo'> 
Sylvia more, and being a person adept in self-expressi 
she saturated her next speech with her admiration a 
affection. Of course, you know, my dear^ that Vm a 
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one of the herd. I know entirely that your feeling for 
Felix was just what mine is — immense admiration for his 
taste and accomplishments. As a matter of fact it was 
apparent to every one that, even in spite of all Molly's 
money, if you’d really cared to . . 

Sylvia winced, actually and physically, at this speech, 
which brought back to her with a sharp flick the egregious- 
ness of her absurd self-deception. What a simpleton she 
had l>een“what a little naive, provincial simpleton I In spite 
of her high opinion of her own cleverness and knowledge of 
people, how stupidly steeped she had been in the childish, 
idiotic American tradition of entire disinterestedness in the 
relations of men and women. It was another instance of 
how l>etrayed she constantly was, in any manoeuver in the 
actual world, by the fatuous idealism which had so colored 
her youth~she vented her emotion in despising that ideal- 
ism and thinking of hard names to call it. 

, though of course you showed your intel- 
ligence by not really caring to,'' went on Mrs. Marshall- 
Smith; ''it would have meant a crippled life for both of 
you. Felix hasn't a cent more than he needs for himself. 
If he was going to marry at all, he was forced to marry 
carefully. Indeed, it has occurred to me that he may have 
thrown himself into this, because he was in danger of losing 
his head over you, and knew how fatal it would be. For 
you, you lovely thing of great possibilities, you need a rich 
soil for your roots, too, if you’re to bloom out as you 
ought to.” 

Sylvia, receiving this into a sore and raw consciousness, 
said to herstdf with an embittered instinct for cynicism that 
she had never heard more euphonious periphrases for sell- 
ing yourself for money. For that was what it came down 
to, she had told herself fiercely a great many times during 
the night. Felix had sold himself for money as outright 
as ever a woman of the streets had done. 

Mrs. Marshall-Smith, continuing steadily to talk (on the 
theory that talking prevents too great concentration of 
thought) , and making ‘the round of all the possible thing* 
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to say, chanced at this moment upon a qualification to this 
theory of Morrison’s conduct which for an instant caught 
Sylvia’s attention, and then there’s always the possi- 

bility that even if you had cared to — Molly might have been 
too much for you, for both of you. She always has had 
just what she wanted — and people who have, get the habit. 
I don’t know if you’ve noticed it, in the little you’ve seen 
of her, but it’s very apparent to me, knowing her from 
childhood up as I have, that there’s a slight coarseness 
of grain in Molly, when it’s a question of getting what 
she wants. I don’t mean she’s exactly horrid. Molly’s a 
dear in her way, and I’m very fond of her, of course. If 
she can get what she wants without walking over anybody’s 
prostrate body, she’ll go round. But there’s a directness, 
a brilliant lack of fine shades in Molly’s grab. . . . 
It makes one remember that her Montgomery grandfather 
had firmness of purpose enough to raise himself from an 
ordinary Illinois farmer to arbiter of the wheat pit. Such 
impossible old aunts — such cousins — occasionally crop up 
still from the Montgomery connection. But all with the 
same crude force. It’s almost impossible for a temperament 
like Felix’s to contend with a nature like that.” 

Sylvia was struck by the reflection, but on turning it over 
she saw in it only another reason for anger at Morrison. 

You make your old friend out as a very weak character,” 
she said. 

Mrs. Marshall-Smith’s tolerant, clear view of the infirmi- 
ties of humanity was grieved by this fling of youthful sever- 
ity. Oh, my dear! my dear! A young, beautiful, enor- 
' mendously rich, tremendously enamored girl ? That’s a 
combination! I don’t think we need consider Felix exactly 
weak for not having resisted ! ” 

Sylvia thought she knew reasons for his not yielding, but 
she did not care to discuss them, and said nothing. 

“ But whether,” continued Mrs. Marshall-Smith, attempt- 
ing delicately to convey the only reflection supposed to be 
of comfort to a girl in Sylvia’s situation, whether or not 
Molly will find after marriage that even a very masterful 
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nd ruthless temperament may fail entirely to possess and 
old the things it has grabbed and carried off . . 

Sylvia repudiated the tacit conception that this would be 
balm to her. Oh, Fm sure I hope they’ll manage! ’’ she 
aid earnestly. 

''Of course! Of course!” agreed Mrs. Marshall-Smith. 
Who doesn’t hope so ? ” She paused, her loquacity run 
esperately thin. There was the sound of a car, driving 
p to the front door. Sylvia rose in apprehension. Her 
tint motioned a reassurance. I told Tojiko to tell every 
ne that wc are not in — to anybody.” 

Helene came to the door on silent, felt-shod feet, a black- 
nd-white picture of well-trained servility. Pardon, 
fadame, Tojiko says that Mile. Sommerville wishes to 
ee Mile. Sylvie.” 

Mrs. Marshall-Smith looked with considerable apprehen- 
ion at her niece. You must get it over with some time, 
ylvia. It’ll be easier here than with a lot of people staring 
t you botli, and making nasty speculations.” Neither she 
or Sylvia noticed that for an instant, in her haste, she 
ad ([uite dropped her careful pretension that Sylvia could, 
f course, if she had really cared to. . . . 

Sylvia set her jaw, an action curiously visible under the 
mooth, subtle modeling of her young cheeks. She said to 
lelene in a ([uiet voice: Mats Men sur! Tell her v/e’re 
ot yet dressed, but if she will give herself the trouble to 
ome up. . . 

Helene no<Ided and retreated. Sylvia looked rather pale. 

You don’t know what a joy your perfect French is to 
le, dear,” said Mrs. Marshall-Smith, still rapidly turning 
very peg in sight in an endeavor to loosen tension; but no 
oticeable relaxation took place in Sylvia. It did not seem 
) her at just that moment of great importance that she 
:)uld speak good I'rtnch. 

Witli desi)erate haste she was saying to herself, '' At 
^ast Molly <laesn't know about anything. I told her I 
idn’t care. She believed me. I must go on pretending 
lat I dem’t. But can 1 1 But can 1 1 ” 
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Light, rapid steps came flying up the stairs and down the 
long hall. '' Sylvia ! Sylvia ! ’’ Molly was evidently hesi- 
tating between doors. 

“Here — this way — last door — Aunt Victoria's room!” 
called Sylvia, and felt like a terror-stricken actor making a 
first public appearance, enormously surprised, relieved, and 
heartened to find her usual voice still with her. As Molly 
came flying into the room, she ran to meet her. They fell 
into each other’s arms with incoherent ejaculations and, 
under the extremely appreciative eye of Mrs. Marshall- 
Smith, kissed each other repeatedly. 

'' Oh, isn’t she the dear ! ” cried Molly, shaking out amply 
to the breeze a victor’s easy generosity. Isn’t she the 
darlingest girl in the world ! She understands so 1 When 
I saw how perfectly sivect she was the day Arnold and 
Judith announced their engagement, I said to myself I 
wanted her to be the first person I spoke to about mine.” 

The approach of the inexorable necessity for her first 
words roused Sylvia to an inspiration which struck out an 
almost visible spark of admiration from her aunt. ^'You 
just count too much on my being 'queer,’ Molly,” she said 
playfully, pulling the other girl down beside her, with an 
affectionate gesture. " How do you know that Fm not fear- 
fully jealous of you? Such a charmer as your fiance 
is!” 

Molly laughed delightedly. " Isn’t she wonderful — not 
to care a bit — really I ” she appealed to Sylvia’s aunt. " How 
anybody could resist Felix — but then she’s so clever. She’s 
wonderful ! ” 

Sylvia, smiling, cordial, clear-eyed and bitter-hearted, 
thought that she really was, 

" But I can’t talk about it here! ” cried Molly restlessly, 
" I came to carry Sylvia off. I can’t sit still at home. I 
want to go ninety miles an hour! I can’t think straight 
unless I’m behind the steering-wheel. Come along, Sylvia ! ” 

Mrs. Marshall-Smith thereupon showed herself, for all 
her amenity and grace, more of a match of Molly’s force 
and energy than either Sylvia or Morrison had been on a 
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certain rather memorable occasion ten days before. She 
opposed the simple irresistible obstacle of a flat command. 

Sylvia’s fiot going oat in a car dressed in a lace-trimmed 
negligee, with a boudoir cap on, whether you get what you 
want the minute you want it or not, Molly Sommerville/' 
she said with the authoritative accent which had always 
quelled Arnold in his boyhood (as long as he was within 
earshot). The method was effective now. Molly laughed. 
Sylvia even made shift to laugh; and Helene was sum- 
moned to put on the trim shirt-waist, the short cloth skirt 
and close hat which Mrs. Marshall-Smith selected with care 
and the history of which she detailed at length, so copiously 
that there was no opportunity to speak of anything less 
innocuous. Her unusual interest in the matter even caused 
her to accompany the girls to the head of the stairs, still 
talking, and slie called down to them finally as they went 
out of the front door, . . it's the only way with 
Briggs— lie’s simply incorrigible alx)ut delays — and yet no- 
body does skirts as he docs I You just have to tell him 
you mil not take it, if he doesn't get it done on time! " 

Sylvia cast an understanding, grateful upward look at 
her aunt and stepped into the car. So far it had gone better 
than she feared. But a tcte-a-tcte with Molly, overflowing 
with the confidences of tlie newly betrothed — she was not 
sure that she could get through with that with credit. 

Molly, however, seemed as little inclined to overflow as 
Sylvia to have her. She talked of everything in the world 
except of Felix Morrison; and it was not long before 
Sylvia's acuteness discovered that she was not thinking of 
what she was saying. There passed through her mind a 
wild, wretchecl notion that Molly might after all know — 
that Felix might have been base enough to talk about her 
to Molly, tliat Molly might be trying to '' spare her." But 
this idea was instantly rejected: Molly was not subtle 
enough to conceive of such a course, and too headlong not 
to make a hundred blunders in carrying it out ; and besides, 
it would not explain her manner. She was abstracted ob- 
viously for the simple reason that she had something ^on 
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her mind, something not altogether to her liking, judging 
from the uneasy color which came and went in her face, 
by her rattling, senseless flow of chatter, by her fidget- 
ing, unnecessary adjustmeiits of the mechanism of the 
car. . . . 

Sylvia herself, in spite of her greater self-control, looked 
out upon the world with nothing of her usual eager wel- 
come. The personality of the man they did not name hung 
between and around the two women like a cloud. As they 
swept along rapidly, young, fair, well-fed, beautifully 
dressed, in the costly, shining car, their clouded faces might 
to a country eye have been visible proofs of the country 
dictum that '' rich city folks don’t seem to get no good 
oufn their money and their automobiles: always layin* 
their ears back and lookin’ ’bout as cheerful as a balky 
horse.” 

But the country eyes which at this moment fell on them 
were anything but conscious of class differences. It was 
a desperate need which reached out a gaunt claw and plucked 
at them when, high on the flank of the mountain, as they 
swung around the corner of a densely wooded road, they 
saw a wild-eyed man in overalls leap down from the bushes 
and yell at them. 

Sylvia was startled and her first impression was the 
natural feminine one of fear— a lonely road, a strange 
man, excited, perhaps drunk^ — But Molly, without 
an instant’s hesitation, ground the car to a stop in 
a cloud of dust. ''What’s the matter?” she shouted as 
the man sprang up on the running-board. He was gasp- 
ing, purple, utterly spent, and for an instant could only 
beat the air with his hands. Then he broke out in a hoarse 
shout — the sound in that quiet sylvan spot was like a 
tocsin: "Fire! An awful fire! Hewitt’s pine woods — up 
that road ! ” He waved a wild, bare arm— his shirt-sleeve 
was torn to the shoulder. Go and git help. They need 
all the men they can git 1 ” 

He dropped from the running-board and ran back up 
the hill through the bushes. They saw him lurch from one 
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side to the other; he was still exhausted from his dash 
down the mountain to the road; they heard the bushes 
crash, saw them close behind him. He was gone. 

Sylvia’s eyes were still on the spot where he had disap- 
p^^ared when she was thrown violently back against the 
seat in a great leap forward of the car. , She caught at the 
mde, at her hat, and saw Molly’s face. It was transfigured. 
The brooding restlessness was gone as acrid smoke goes 
^hen the clear flame leaps up. 

“ What are you doing?” shouted Sylvia. 

'' To get help,” answered Molly, opening the throttle an- 
other notch, Tlie first staggering plunge over, the car 
settled down to a terrific speed, purring softly its puissant 
vibrant song of illimitable strength. Hear her sing! Hear 
her sing!” cried Molly. In three minutes from the time 
the man had left them, they tore into the nearest village, 
two miles from the woods. It seemed that in those three 
minutes Molly had not only run the car like a demon, but 
had formed a plan. Slackening speed only long enough to 
waltz with the car on a street-corner while she shouted an 
inciuiry to a passer-by, she followed the wave of his hand 
and flaslied down a side-street to a big brick building which 
proclaimed itself in a great sign, Peabody Brush-back 
Factory.” 

The car stopped. Molly sprang out and ran as though 
the car were a rifle and she the bullet emerging from it. 
^he ran into a large, ugly, comfortable office, where several 
white-faced girls were lifting their thin little fingers from 
typewriter keys to stare at the young woman who burst 
througli and in at a door marked ” Manager.” 

” There’s a fire on the mountain — ^a great fire in Hewitt’s 
pine woods,” slic cried in a clear, peremptory voice that 
sounded like a young captain leading a charge. I can 
take nine men on my car. Will you come with me and 
tell wliich men to go?” 

A dignified, elderly man, with smooth, gray hair and a 
black alpaca office coat, sat perfectly motionless behind his 
desk and stared at her in a petrified silence. Molly stamped 
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her foot. There's not an instant to lose/' she said ; "" they 
need every man they can get." 

Who's the fire-warden of this township ? " said the 
elderly man foolishly, trying to assemble his wits. 

Molly appeared visibly to propel him from his chair by 
her fury. '' Oh, they need help NOW! she cried. Come 
on ! Come on ! " 

Then they stood together on the steps of the office. 

Those men unloading lumber over there could go/' said 
the manager, “ and I'll get three more from the packing- 
rooms." 

'' Don’t go yourself ! Send somebody to get them ! " com- 
manded Molly. You go and telephone anybody in town 
who has a car. There'll be sure to be one or two at the 
garage." 

Sylvia gasped at the prodigy taking place before her eyes, 
the masterful, keen-witted captain of men who emerged 
like a thunderbolt from their Molly — Molly, the pretty little 
beauty of the summer colony! 

She had galvanized the elderly New Englander beside her 
out of his first momentary apathy of stupefaction. He now 
put his own competent hand to the helm and took com- 
mand. 

“ Yes," he said, and with the word it was evident that 
he was aroused. Over his shoulder, in a quiet voice that 
carried like the crack of a gun : “ Henderson, go get three 
men from the packing-room to go to a forest-fire. Shut 
down the machinery. Get all the able-bodied men ready in 
gangs of seven. Perkins, you 'phone Tim O'Keefe to bring 
my car here at once. And get l^at's and Tom’s and the 
two at the hotel.” 

Tools?" said Molly. 

He nodded and called out to the men advancing with a 
rush on the car : There are hoes and shovels inside the 
power-house door. Better take some axes too." 

In four minutes from the time they had entered the 
village (Sylvia had her watch in her hand) they were flying 
back, the car packed with men in overalls and clustered 
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thick with others on the running-board. Back of them the 
whistle of the factory shrieked a strident announcement of 
disaster. Women and children ran to the doors to stare 
up and down, to cry out, to look and with dismayed faces 
to see the great cloud of gray smoke pouring up from the 
side of the mountain. There was no soul in that village 
who did not know what a forest-fire meant. 

Then in a flash the car had left the village and wa$ 
rushing along the dusty highroad, the huge, ominous pillar 
of smoke growing nearer. The men stared up at it with 
sober faces. “ Pretty hot fire ! said one uneasily. 

They rcachc<! the place where the man had yelled to 
them— ten minutes exactly since they had left it. Molly 
turned the car into the steep sandy side-road which led up 
the mountain. The men shouted out in remonstrance, 

I ley, lady ! You can't git a car up there. We’ll have to 
walk the rest of the way. They don’t never take cars 
there.” 

” This one is going up,” sang out Molly gallantly, almost 
gaily, opening the throttle to its fullest and going into 
second s|)eed. 

The sound of the laboring engine jarred loudly through 
all the still, hot woods; the car shook and trembled under 
the strain on it. Molly dropped into low. A cloud of evil- 
smelling blue gasoline smoke rose up from the exhaust 
behind, hut the car continued to advance. Rising steadily,, 
coughing and clioking, up the cruelly steep grades, bump* 
ing heavily down over the great water-bars, smoking, rat- 
tling, ({uivering— the car continued to advance. A trickle 
of persfnration ran down Molly’s cheeks. The floor was 
hot under their feet, the smell of hot oil pungent in their 
nostrils. 

They were eight minutes from the main road now, and 
near the fire. Over the trail hung a cloud of smoke, and, 
as they turned a corner and came through this, they saw 
that they had arrived. Sylvia drew back and crooked her 
ann over her eyes. She had never seen a forest fire before. 
She came from the plain-country, where trees are almost 
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.sacred, and her first feeling was of terror. But then she 
dropped her arm and looked, and looked again at the 
glorious, awful sight which was to furnish her with night- 
mares for months to come. 

The fire was roaring down one side of the road towards 
them, and away to the right was eating its furious, sulphur- 
ous way into the heart of the forest. They stopped a hun- 
dred feet short, but the blare of heat struck on their faces 
like a blow. Through the dense masses of smoke, terrifying 
glimpses of fierce, clean flame ; a resinous dead stump burn- 
ing like a torch ; a great tree standing helpless like a martyr 
at the stake, suddenly transformed into a frenzied pillar of 
fire. . . . Along the front of this whirlpool of flame 
toiled, with despairing fury, four lean, powerful men. 
As they raised their blackened, desperate faces and saw 
the car there, actually there, incredibly there, black with 
its load of men, they gave a deep-throated shout of relief, 
though they did not for an instant stop the frantic plying 
of their picks and hoes. The nine men sprang out, their 
implements in their hands, and dispersed along the fighting- 
line. 

Molly backed the car around, the rear wheels churning 
up the sand, and plunged down the hill into the smoke. 
Through the choking fumes of this, Sylvia shouted at her, 
"‘Molly! Molly! YouVe '' She felt that she would 

always hear ringing in her ears that thrilling, hoarse shout 
of relief, 

Molly shouted in answer, I could scream, I’m so 
happy I And as they plunged madly down the mountain 
road, she said : “ Oh, Sylvia, you don’t know— I never 
was any use before — never once^ — never! I got the first 
load of help there! How they shouted! ” 

At the junction of the side- road with the highway, a 
•car was discharging a load of men with rakes and picks. 
“/ took my car tip!^’ screamed Molly, leaning from the 
•steering wheel but not slackening speed as she tore past 
them. 

The driver of the other car, a young man with the face 
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of a fighting Celt, flushed at the challenge and, motioning 
the men back into the car, started up the sandy hill. Molly 
laughed aloud. “ I never was so happy in my life ! she 
sa-d again. 

Both girls had forgotten the existence of Felix Morrison 
They passed cars now, many of them, streaming south 
at breakneck speed, full to overflowing with unsmiling 
men in working clothes, bristling with long-handled imple- 
ments. But as they fled down the street to the factory they 
saw, waiting still, some twenty or more men in overalls 
drawn up, ready, armed, resolute. . . , 

''How strong men are!” said Molly, gazing in ecstasy 
at this array of factoiy hands. " I love them 1 '' She added 
uuder licr breath, " Rut I take them there! ” 

While the men were swarming into the car, the gray- 
haired manager came out to report, as though to an officer 
equal in command, *' I’ve telephoned to Ward and Howe’s 
marble- works in Chitford,” lie said. "They’ve sent down 
fifty men from there. About seventy-five have gone from 
this village, I su[)pose ail the farmers in that district are 
there by this time.” 

"Will they ever stop it!” asked Sylvia despairingly, 
seeing wherever she looked nothing but that ravening, fiery 
leap of the flames, feeling that terrible hot breath on her 
cheek. 

The <[uestion and accent brought the man for the first 
time to a realization of the girls’ youth and sex. He shifted 
to paternal reassurance. " Oh yes, oh yes,” he said, look- 
ing up the valUn" appraisingly at the great volume of the 
smoke, " with a hundred and fifty men there, almost at 
once, they’ll have it under control before long. Everything 
with a forest fire depends on getting help there quickly. 
Ten men there almost at once do more than fifty men an 
hour later. That’s why your friend’s promptness was so 
important. 1 guess it might have been pretty bad if they’d 
had to wait for lidp till one of them could have run to 
the village. A fire, a bad fire like that, gets so in an hour 
that you cpu’t stop it— can’t stop it till it gets out where 
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you can plow a furrow around it. And that's a terrible 
place for a fire up there. Lots of slash left." 

Molly called over her shoulder to the men climbing on 
the car, '"All ready there?" and was off, a Valkyr with 
her load of heroes. 

Once more the car toiled and agonized up the execrable 
sandy steepness of the side-road ; but in the twenty minutes 
since they had been there the tide had turned. Sylvia 
was amazed at the total shifting of values. Instead of four 
solitary workers, struggling wildly against overwhelming 
odds, a long line of men, working with a disciplined, orderly 
haste, stretched away into the woods. Imperious and sav- 
age, the smoke and swift flames towered above them, leap- 
ing up into the very sky, darkening the sun. Bent over 
their rakes, their eyes on the ground, mere black specks 
against the raging glory of the fire, the line of men, with 
an incessant monotonous haste, drew away the dry leaves 
with their rakes, while others who followed them tore at 
the earth with picks and hoes. It was impossible to believe 
that such ant-labors could avail, but already, near the road, 
the fire had burnt itself out, baffled by its microscopic as- 
sailants. As far as the girls could see into the charred 
underbrush, a narrow, clean line of freshly upturned earth 
marked where the fiercest of all the elements had been 
vanquished by the humblest of all the tools of men. Be- 
wildered, Sylvia's eyes shifted from the toiling men to the 
distance, across the blackened desolation near them, to 
where the fire still tossed its wicked crest of flames defiantly 
into the fore.st. She heard, but she did not believe the 
words of the men in the car, who cried out expertly as 
they ran forward, '' Oh, the worst’s over. They're shutting 
down on it." How could the worst be over, when there was 
still that whirling horror of flame and smoke beyond them ? 

Just after the men had gone, exultant, relieved, the 
girls turned their heads to the other side of the road, 
and there, very silent, very secret and venomous, leaped 
and glittered a little ring of flames. An hour before, it 
would have looked a pretty, harmless sight to the two whr 
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now sat, stricken by horror into a momentary frozen still- 
ness. The flames licked at the dry leaves and playfully 
tiprang up into a clump of tall dry grass. The fire was 
running swiftly towards a bunch of dead alders standing 
at the edge of the forest. Before it had spread an inch 
further, the girls were upon it, screaming for help, scream- 
ing as people in civilization seldom scream, with all their 
lungs. With uplifted skirts they stamped and trod out, 
under swift and fearless feet, the sinister, silent, yellow 
tongues. They snatched branches of green leaves and beat 
fiercely at the enemy. It had been so small a spot compared 
to the great desolation across the road, they stamped out 
the flames so easily, that the girls expected with every 
breath to see the last of it. To see it escape them, to see 
it suddenly flare up where it had been dead, to see it 
appear behind them while they were still fighting it in 
front, was like being in a nightmare when effort is im- 
possible. The ring widened with appalling, with unbe- 
lievable rapidity. Sylvia could not think it possible that 
anything outside a dream could have such devouring swift- 
ness. She trod and snatched and stamped and screamed, 
and wondered if she were indeed awake. . . . 

Yet in an instant their screams had been heard, three or 
four smoke-blackened fire-fighters from beyond the road 
ran forward with rakes, and in a twinkling the danger was 
past. Its disappearance was as incredible as its presence. 

Ain’t that just like a fire in the woods?’' said one of 
the men, an elderly farmer. He drew a long, tremulous 
breath. It’s so tarnation quick I It’s either all over before 
you can ketch your breath, or it’s got beyond you for good.” 
It evidently did not occur to him to thank the girls for 
their part. They had only done what every one did in an 
emergency, the best they could. He looked back at the 
burned tract on the other side of the road and said: 
‘‘They’ve got the best of that all right, too. I jest heard 
’em shoutin’ that the men from Chitford had worked round 
from the upper end. So they’ve got a ring round it. Nothin^ 
do now but watch that it don’t jump. Myl ’Twas 
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close call. Tve been to a lot of fires in my day, but 
d’know as I ever see a closeter call! ” * 

^‘It can't be overJ'^ cried Sylvia, looking at the lurid' 
light across the road. '' Why, it isn't an hour since 


''Land! No, it ain't over!*" he explained, scornful 
of her inexperience. " They'll have to have a gang 
of men here watchin' it all night — and maybe all to- 
morrow — 'less we have some rain. But it won't go no 
further than the fire-line, and as soon as there’re men 
enough to draw that all around, it's got to stop ! " He 
went on to his companion, irritably, pressing his hand to 
his side : " There ain't no use talkin', I got to quit fire- 
fightin'. My heart 'most gi'n out on me in the hottest 
of that. And yit I’m only sixty! " 

"It ain't no job for old folks," said the other bitterly. 
" If it had ha' gone a hundred feet further that way, 'twould 
ha' been in where Ed Hewitt’s been lumberin', and if it had 
got into them dry tops and brush — well, I guess ’twould 
ha' gone from here to Chitford village before it stopped. 
And 'twouldn't ha' stopped there, neither ! " 

The old man said reflectively : " 'Twas the first load of 
men did the business. 'Twas nip and tuck down to the 
last foot if we could stop it on that side. I tell you, ten 
minutes of that kind o' work takes about ten years off’n a 
man's life. We'd just about gi’n up when we saw 'em 
coming. I bet I won't be no gladder to see the pearly gates 
than I was to see them men with hoes." 

Molly turned a glowing, quivering face of pride on Sylvia, 
and then looked past her shoulder with a startled expres- 
sion into the eyes of one of the fire-fighters, a tall, lean, 
stooping man, blackened and briar-tom like the rest. 
" Why, Cousin Austin 1 " she cried with vehement surprise, 

" what in the world^ " In spite of his grime, she gave 

him a hearty, astonished, affectionate kiss. 

" I was just wondering," said the man, smiling indul- 
gently down on her, " how soon you'd recognize me, you 
little scatter-brain." 
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^ I thought you were going to stick in Colorado all sum- 
r/' said Molly. 

' Well, I heard they were short of help at Austin 
rm and I came on to help get in the hay,’' said the man. 
th he and Molly seemed to consider this a humorous 
ech. Then, remembering Sylvia, Molly went through 
asual introduction. This is my cousin — ^Austin Page — 
favorite cousin! He’s really awfully nice, though so 
in to look at.” She went on, still astonished, But 
v’d you get heref 

' Why, how does anybody in Vermont get to a forest 
;?” he answered. “We were out in the hayfield, saw 
smoke, left the horses, grabbed what tools we could 
1, and beat it through the woods. That’s the technique 
the game up here.” 

' I didn’t know your farm ran anywhere near here,” 
1 Molly. 

' It isn’t so terribly near. We came across lots tolerable 
L But there’s a little field, back up on the edge of the 
Dds that isn’t so far. Grandfather used to raise potatoes 
re. I’ve got it into hay now,” he explained. 

they talked, the fire beyond them gave definite signs 
jrielding. It had evidently been stopped on the far side 
1 now advanced nowhere, showed no longer a malign 
ow crest, but only rolling sullenly heavenward a dimin- 
ng cloud of smoke. The fire-fighters began to straggle 
k across the burned tract towards the road, their eyeballs 
iming white in their dark faces. 

Oh, they mustn’t walk 1 I’ll take them back — ^the 
lings ! ” said Molly, starting for her car. She was quite 
usual brisk, free-and-easy self now. “ Cracky ! I hope 
j got gas enough. I’ve certainly been going some!’" 
Why don’t you leave me here ? ” suggested Sylvia. Til 
k home. That’ll leave room for one more.’' 

' Oh, you can’t do that 1 ” protested Molly faintly, though 
was evidently at once struck with the plan. “ How’d 
L find your way home ? ” She turned to her cousin. 
?.e here, Austin, why don’t you take Sylvia home? You 
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ought to go anyhow and see Grandfather. Hell be awfully 
hurt to think you're here and haven't been to see him.” 
She threw instantly into this just conceived idea the force 
which always carried through her plans. '' Do go ! I fee) 
so grateful tc these men I don’t want one of them to walk 
a step ! ” 

Sylvia had thought of a solitary walk, longing intensely 
for isolation, and she did not at all welcome the suggestion 
of adapting herself to a stranger. The stranger, on his 
part, looked i very unchivalrous hesitation ; but this proved 
to be only a doubt of Sylvia’s capacity as a walker. 

''If you don’t mind climbing a bit, I can take you over 
the gap between Hemlock and Windward Mountain and 
make a bee-line for Lydford. It’s not an hour from here, 
that way, but it’s ten miles around by the road — and hot 
and dusty too.” 

"Can she climb!'' ejaculated Molly scornfully, impatient 
to be off with her men. " She went up to Prospect Rock 
in forty minutes.” 

She high-handedly assumed that everything was settled 
as she wished it, and running towards the car, called with 
an easy geniality to the group of men, starting down the 
road on foot, " Here, wait a minute, folks, I’ll take you 
back!” 

She mounted the car, started the engine, waved her hand 
to the two behind her, and was off. 

The lean, stooping man looked dubiously at Sylvia. 
"You’re sure you don’t mind a little climb?” he said. 

" Oh no, I like it,” she said listlessly. The moment for 
her was of stale, wearied return to real life, to the actual 
world which she was continually finding uglier than she 
hoped. The recollection of Felix Morrison came back tc 
her in a bitter tide. 

"All ready?” asked her companion, mopping his fore- 
head with a very dirty handkerchief. 

" All ready,” she said and turned, with a hanging head, 
to follow him. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


BETWEEN WINDWARD AND HEMLOCK 
MOUNTAINS 

For a time as they plodded up the steep wood-road, over- 
grown with ferns and rank grass, with dense green walls of 
beech and oak saplings on either side, what few desultory 
remarks they exchanged related to Molly, she being literally 
the only tonic of common knowledge between them. Sylvia, 
automatically responding to her deep-lying impulse to give 
pleasure, to l)e pleasing, made an effort to overcome her 
somber lassitude and spoke of Molly’s miraculous com- 
petence in dealing with the fire. Her companion said that 
of course Molly hadn’t made all that up out of her head on 
the spur of the moment. “ After spending every summer 
of her life in Lydford, it would be surprising if so ener- 
getic a child as Molly hadn’t assimilated the Vermont 
formula for fighting fire. ** They always put for the nearest 
factory and get all hands out/’ lie explained, adding medi- 
tatively, as he diewed on a twig : All the same, the inci- 
dent sliows what I’ve always maintained about Molly: that 
she is, like ’most everyliody, lamentably miscast. Molly’s 
spirit oughtn’t to have taken up its abiding place in that 
highly ornamental blond shell, condemned after a fashion- 
able girl’s education to pendulum swings between Paris and 
New York and Lydford. It doesn’t fit for a cent. It 
ouglit to have for haliitation a big, gaunt, powerful man’s 
body, and for occupation the running of a big factory.” 
He seemed to be [ihilosophis^ing more to himself than to 
Sylvia, and beyond a surprised look into his extremely 
grimy face, slie made no comment. She had taken for 
granted from the talk between him and Molly that he was 
one of the forceful, impossible Montgomery cousins,” and 
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had cast her own first remarks in a tone calculated to fit in 
with the supposititious dialect of such a person. But his 
voice, his intonations, and his whimsical idea about Molly 
fitted in with the conception of an '' impossible '' as little 
as with the actual visible facts of his ragged shirt-sleeves 
and faded, earth-stained overalls. They toiled upwards in 
silence for some moments, the man still chewing on his 
birch-twig. He noticed her sidelong half-satirical glance at 
it. Don’t you want one?” he asked, and gravely cut a 
long, slim rod from one of the saplings in the green wall 
©hutting them into the road. As he gave it to her he ex- 
plained, '' It’s the kind they make birch beer of. You nip 
off the bark with your teeth. You’ll like it.” 

Still more at sea as to what sort of person he might be, 
and now fearing perhaps to wound him if he should turn 
out to be a very unsophisticated one, Sylvia obediently set 
her teeth to the lustrous, dark bark and tore off a bit, which 
gave out in her mouth a mild, pleasant aromatic tang, 
woodsy and penetrating, unlike any other taste she knew. 

Good, isn’t it?” said her companion simply. 

She nodded, slowly awakening to a tepid curiosity about 
the individual who strode beside her, lanky and powerful in 
his blue jeans. What an odd circumstance, her trudging 
off through the woods thus with a guide of whom she knew 
nothing except that he was Molly Sommerville’s cousin 
and worked a Vermont farm— and had certainly the dirtiest 
face she had ever seen, with the exception of the coal-black- 
ened stokers in the power-house of the University. He 
spoke again, as though in answer to what might naturally be 
in her mind : ” At the top of the road it crosses a brook, 
and I think a wash would be possible. Fve a bit of soap 
in my pocket that’ll help— though it takes (luite a lot of 
scrubbing to get off fire-fighting grime.” He looked point- 
edly down at her as he talked. 

Sylvia was so astonished that she dropped back through 
years of carefully acquired self-consciousness into a moment 
of the stark simplicity of childhood. ” Why— is my face 
dirty?” she cried ou^ 
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The man beside her apparently found the contrast be- 
iAreen her looks and the heartfelt sincerity of her question 
DO much for him. He burst into helpless laughter, though 
e was adroit enough to thrust forward as a pretext, “ The 
icture of my own grime that I get from your accent is 
remendous ! ” But it was evidently not at his own joke 
lat he was laughing. 

For an instant Sylvia hung poised very near to extreme 
nnoyance. Never since she had been grown up, had she 
ppeared at such an absurd disadvantage. But at once the 
lental picture of herself, making inaudible carping strictures 
n her companion's sootiness and, all unconscious, lifting to 
bserve it a critical countenance as swart as his own — 
be incongruity smote her deliciously, irresistibly! Sore 
leart or not, black depression notwithstanding, she needs 
[lust laugh, and having laughed, laugh again, laugh louder 
nd longer, and finally, like a child, laugh for the sake of 
lughing, till out through this unexpected channel she dis- 
harged much of the stagnant bitterness around her hearts 

Her companion laughed with her. The still, sultry sum- 
ner woods echoed with the sound. How human, how 
Lisciously human! " he exclaimed. Neither of us thought 
hat he might be the blackened one ! " 

Oh, mine can’t be as bad as yours 1 gasped out Sylvia, 
►ut when she rubbed a testing handkerchief on her cheek, 
he went off in fresh peals at the sight of the resultant 
dack smears. 

Don't, for Heaven’s sake, waste that handkerchief,” 
autioned her companion. It’s the only towel between us. 
dine’s impossible ! ” He showed her the murky rag which 
vas his own; and as they spoke, they reached the top of 
he road, heard the sound of water, and stood beside the 
)rook. 

He stepped across it, in one stride of his long legs, rolled 
ip his shirt-sleeves, took a book out of his pocket, laid it 
>n a stone, and knelt down. I choose this for my wash- 
)asin,” he said, indicating a limpid pool paved with clean 
^ray pebbles. 
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Sylvia answered in the same note of play, "'This'll be 
mine.” It lay at the foot of a tiny waterfall, plashing 
with a tinkling note into transparent shallows. She cast 
an idle glance on the book he had laid down and read its 
title, " A History of the Institution of Property,” and re- 
flected that she had been right in thinking it had a familiar- 
looking cover. She had dusted books with that sort of cover 
all her life. 

Molly's cousin produced from his overalls a small piece 
of yellow kitchen-soap, which he broke into scrupulously 
exact halves and presented with a grave flourish to Sylvia. 
"Now, go to it,” he exhorted her; "I bet I get a better 
wash than you.” 

Sylvia took off her hat, rolled up her sleeves, and began 
on vigorous ablutions. She had laughed, yes, and heartily, 
but in her complicated many-roomed heart a lively pique 
rubbed shoulders with her mirth, and her merriment was 
tinctured with a liberal amount of the traditional feminine 
horrified disgust at having been uncomely, at having uncon- 
sciously been subjected to an indignity. She was determined 
that no slightest stain should remain on her smooth, fine-' 
textured skin. She felt, as a pretty woman always feels, 
that her personality was indissolubly connected with her 
looks, and it was a symbolic act which she performed as 
she fiercely scrubbed her face with the yellow soap till its 
acrid pungency blotted out for her the woodland aroma of 
moist earth and green leaves. She dashed the cold water 
up on her cheeks till the spattering drops gleamed like 
crystals on the crisp waviness of her ruddy brown hair. 
She washed her hands and arms in the icy mountain water 
till they were red with the cold, hot though the day was. 
She was chilled, and raw with the crude astringency of the 
soap, but she felt cleansed to the marrow of her lx)nes, as 
though there had been some mystic quality in this lustration 
in running water, performed under the open sky. The 
racy, black-birch tang still lingering on her tongue was a 
flavor quite in harmony with this severely washed feeling. 
It was a taste notably clean. 
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She looked across the brook at her companion, now sitting 
back on his heels, and saw that there had emerged from 
his grime a thin, tanned, high-nosed face, topped by drab- 
colorecl hair of no great abundance and lighted by a pair 
of extraordinarily clear, gray eyes. She perceived no more 
in the face at that moment, because the man, as he looked up 
at her, became nothing but a dazzled mirror from which 
was reflected back to her the most flattering image of her 
own appearance. Almost actually she saw herself as she 
appeared to him, a wood-nymph, kneeling by the flowing 
water, vital, exquisite, strong, radiant in a cool flush, her 
uncovered hair gleaming in a thousand loosened waves. 
Like most comely women of intelligence Sylvia was in- 
timately familiar with every phase of her own looks, and 
she knew down to the last blood-corpuscle that she had 
never looked better. But almost at once came the stab 
that Felix Morrison was not the man who was looking 
at her, and the heartsick recollection that he would never 
again be there to see her. Her moment of honest joy in 
being lovely passed. She stood up with a clouded face, 
soberly pulled down her sleeves, and picked up her hat. 

Oh, why don’t you leave it off?’' said the man across 
the brook. ** You’d be so much more comfortable ! ” She 
knew that he meant her hair was too pretty to cover, and 
did not care what he meant. All right, I’ll carry it," she 
assented indifferently. 

He tlid not stir, gazing up at her frankly admiring. 
Sylvia made out, from tlie imf)ressi()n lie evidently now had 
of her, that her face had really been very, very dirty; and 
at the recollection of that alisurd ascent of the mountain 
by those two black-faced, twig-chewing individuals, a re- 
turn of irrepre.ssilile laughter quivered on her lips. Be- 
fore his eyes, as swiftly, as unaccountably, as utterly as an 
April day slufts its moods, she had changed from radiant, 
rosy wood-goddess to saddened mortal and thence on into 
tricksy, laughing elf. He burst out on her, Who are you, 
anyhow ? ’’ 

She remembered with a start. ‘‘ Why, that’s .so, Molly 
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didn’t mention my name — isn’t that like Molly ! Why, I': 
Sylvia Marshall.” 

''You may be named Sylvia Marshall!” he said, leavif- 
an inference in the air like incense. 

"Well, yes, to be sure,” rejoined Sylvia; " I heard som< 
body only the other day say that an introduction was th 
quaintest of grotesques, since people’s names are tb 
most ” 

He applied a label with precision. " Oh, you kno^i 
Morrison ? ” 

She was startled at this abrupt emergence of the nairi 
which secretly filled her mind and was aware with exas 
peration that she was blushing. Her companion appeare< 
not to notice this. He was attempting the difficult feat o 
wiping his face on the upper part of his sleeve, and said h 
the intervals of effort : " Well, you know my name. M0II3 
didn’t forget that.” 

" But I did,” Sylvia confessed. " I was so excited b3 
the fire I never noticed at all. I’ve been racking my brain: 
to remember, all the way up here.” 

For some reason the man seemed quite struck with thii 
statement and eyed her with keenness as he said : " Oh — 
really? Well, my name is Austin Page.” At the candid 
blankness of her face he showed a boyish flash of white 
teeth in a tanned face. " Do you mean to say you’ve never 
heard of me ? ” 

" Should I ? ” said Sylvia, with a graceful pretense o£ 
alarm. " Do you write, or something? Lay it to my igno- 
rance. It’s immense.” 

He shook his head. He smiled down on her. She 
noticed now that his eyes were very kind as well as clear 
and keen. " No, I don’t write, or anything. There’s no 
reason why you should ever have heard of me. I only 
thought — I thought possibly Molly or Uncle George might 
have happened to mention me.” 

" I’m only on from the West for a visit,” explained 
Sylvia. " I never was in Lydford before, I don’t know 
the people there.” 
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Well then, to avoid Morrison’s strictures on introduc- 
tions ril add to my name the information that I am 
thirty-two years old; a graduate of Columbia University; 
that I have some property in Colorado which gives me a 
great deal of trouble ; and a farm with a wood lot in Ver- 
mont which is the joy of my heart. I cannot endure 
politics : I play tlie flute, like my eggs boiled three minutes, 
and admire George Meredith.” 

His manceuvcrs with his sleeve were so preposterous 
that Sylvia now cried to him : “ Oh, don’t twist around that 
way. You’ll give yourself a crick in the neck, Here’s my 
handkerchief. We were going to share that, anyhow.” 

''And you,” he went on gravely, wiping his face with 
the bit of cambric, ‘‘ are Sylvia Marshall, presumably 
Miss; you can laugh at a joke on yourself; are not afraid 
to wash your face with kitchen soap; and apparently are 
the only girl in the twentieth century who has not a 
mirror and a i)owder-puff concealed about her person.” 

All approbation was sweet to Sylvia. She basked in 
this. * Oh. Tm a Hottentot, a savage from the West, as 
I told you,” she said complacently. 

‘‘ You’ve been in Lydforcl long enough to hear Morrison 
hold forth on the idiocies of social convention, the while he 
neatly manipulates them to his own advantage.” 

Sylvia had dreaded having to speak of Morrison, but 
she was now greatly encouraged by the entire success of 
her casual tone, as she explained, Oh, he’s an old friend 
of my aunt’s, and he's been at the house a good deal.” She 
ventured to try herself further, and inquired with a bright 
look of interest, ” What do you think of his engagement 
to your cotisin Molly?” 

He was petrified with astonishment. "'Molly engaged 
to Morrison!'* he cried. ” We can’t be talking about the 
same people. I mean Felix Morrison the critic.” 

She felt vindicated by his stupefaction and liked him for 
it ''Why, yes, hadn’t you heard?” she asked, with an 
assumption of herself seeing nothing surprising in the news. 

" No, I hadn’t, and I can’t believe it now ! ” he said 
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blinking his eyes. ** I never heard such an insane com- 
bination of names in my life.’’ He went on, ‘'What under 
the sun does Molly want of Morrison ! ” 

Sylvia was vexed with him for this unexpected view. 
He was not so discerning as she had thought. She turned 
away and picked up her hat. " We ought to be going on,” 
she said, and as they walked she answered, '' You don’t 
seem to have a very high opinion of Mr. Morrison,” 

He protested with energy. " Oh yes, I have. Quite the 
contrary, I think him one of the most remarkable men 
I know, and one of the finest. I admire him immensely. 
Fd trust his taste sooner than I would my own.” 

To this handsome tribute Sylvia returned, smiling, " The 
inference is that you don’t think much of Molly.” 

I know Molly!” he said simply. ” Fve known her 
and loved her ever since she was a hot-tempered, imperious 
little girl — which is all she is now. Engaged . . . and 
engaged to Morrison! It’s a plain case of schoolgirl in- 
fatuation ! ” He was lost in wonder, uneasy wonder it 
seemed, for after a period of musing he brought out: 
" They’ll cut each other’s throats inside six months. Or 
Molly’ll cut her own. What under the sun was her 
grandfather thinking of?” 

Sylvia said gravely, *' Girls’ grandfathers have such an 
influence in their marriages.” 

He smiled a rueful recognition of the justice of her 
thrust and then fell into silence. 

The road did not climb up now, but led along the side 
of the mountain. Through the dense woods the sky-line, 
first guessed at, then clearly seen between the thick- 
standing tree-trunks, sank lower and lower. " We are 
approaching,” said Page, motioning in front of them, 
" the jumping-off place.” They passed from the tempered 
green light of the wood and emerged upon a great windy 
plateau, carpeted thickly with deep green moss, flanked 
right and left with two mountain peaks and roofed over 
with an expanse of brilliant summer sky. Before them the 
plateau stretched a mile or more, wind-swept, sun-drenched, 
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with an indescribable bold look of great altitude ; but close 
to them at one side ran a parapet-like line of tumbled rock 
and beyond this a sheer descent. The eye leaped down 
abrupt slopes of forest to the valley they had left, now a 
thousand feet below them, jewel-like with mystic blues 
and greens, tremulous with heat. On the noble height 
where they stood, the wind blew cool from the sea of mist- 
blue peaks beyond the valley. 

Sylvia was greatly moved. "'Oh, what a wonderful 
spot 1 she said under her breath. I never dreamed that 

anything could be^ She burst out suddenly, scarcely 

knowing what she said, “ Oh, I wish my mother could be 
here ! ” She had not thought of her mother for days, and 
now hardly knew that she had spoken her name. Standing 
there, poised above the dark richness of the valley, her 
heart responding to those vast airy spaces by an upward- 
soaring sweep, the quick tears of ecstasy were in her eyes. 
She had entirely forgotten herself and her companion. He 
did not speak. His eyes were on her face. 

She moved to the parapet of rock and leaned against it. 
The action brought her to herself and she flashed around 
on Page a grateful smile. It’s a very beautiful spot youVe 
brought me to/' she said. 

He came up beside her now. It's a favorite of mine/' 
he said ([uietly. '‘HI come straight through the woods it's 
not more than a mile from my farm. I come up here for 
the sunsets sometimes* -or for dawn." 

Sylvia found the idea almost too much for her. " OA/" 
she cried—" dawn here ! " 

" Yes/' said the man, smiling faintly. " It's all of that! " 

In lier life of plains and prairies Sylvia had never been 
upon a great height, had never looked down and away upon 
such reaches of far valley, such glorious masses of sunlit 
mountain ; and beyond them, giving wings to the imagina- 
tion, were mountains, more mountains, distant, incalculably 
distant, with unseen hollow valleys between; and finally, 
mountains again, half cloud, melting indistinguishably into 
the vaporous haze of the sky. Above her, sheer and vast^ 
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lay Hemlock Mountain, all its huge bulk a sleeping, pas- 

sionless calm. Beyond was the solemnity of Windward 
Mountain's concave shell, full to the brim with brooding 
blue shadows, a well of mystery in that day of wind-blown 
sunshine. Beneath her, above her, before her, seemingly 
the element in which she was poised, was space, illimitable 
space. She had never been conscious of such vastness, she 
was abashed by it, she was exalted by it, she knew a mo- 
ment of acute shame for the pettiness of her personal 
grievances. For a time her spirit was disembarrassed of 
the sorry burden of egotism, and she drank deep from the 
^up of healing which Nature holds up in such instants of 
beatitude. Her eyes were shining pools of peace. . . . 

They went on in a profound silence across the plateau, 
the deep, soft moss bearing them up with a tough elasticity, 
the sun hot and lusty on their heads, the sweet, strong 
summer wind swift and loud in their ears, the only sound 
in all that enchanted upland spot. Often Sylvia lifted her 
face to the sky, so close above her, to the clouds moving 
with a soundless rhythm across the sky: once or twice she 
turned her head suddenly from one side to the other, to 
take in all the beauty at one glance, and smiled on it all, 
a vague, sunny, tender smile. But she did not s{)eak. 

As vShe trod on the thick moss upspringing under her 
long, light step, her advance seemed as buoyant as though 
she stepped from cloud to cloud. . . . 

When they reached the other side, and were about to 
begin the descent into Lydford valley, she lingered still. 
She looked down into the valley before her, across to the 
mountains, and, .smiling, with half-shut eyes of supreme 
satisfaction, she said under her breath: It"s Beethoven- 
just the blessedness of Beethoven! The valley is a legato 
passage, quiet and flowing; those far, up-pricking hills, 
staccato; and the mountains here, the solemn chords.’' 

Her companion did not answer. She looked up at him, 
inquiringly, thinking that he had not heard her, and found 
him evidently too deeply moved to speak. She was startled, 
almost frightened, almost shocked by the profundity of 
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his gaze upon her. Her heart stood still and gave a great 
leap. Chiefly she was aware of an immense astonishment 
and incredulity. An hour before he had never seen her, 
had never heard of her — and during that hour she had been 
barely aware of him, absorbed in herself, indifferent. How 
could he in that hour have . . . 

He looked away and said steadily, — and the river is 
the melody that binds it all together.'' 

Sylvia drew a great breath of relief. She had been the 
victim of some extraordinary hallucination: — with the 
little brooks for variations on the theme," she added hastily. 

He held aside an encroaching briar, stretching its thorny 
arm across the path, Here's the beginning of the trail 
down to Lydford," he said. '' We will be there in twenty 
minutes. almost a straight drop down." 



CHAPTER XXVIII 


SYLVIA ASKS HERSELF ^^WHY NOT?^^ 

If Sylvia wondered, as she dropped down the heights to 
the valley, what her reception might be at her aunt’s <xre* 
monious household when she entered escorted by a strange 
hatless man in blue overalls, her fancy fell immeasurably 
short of the actual ensuing sensation. Mrs. Marshall- 
Smith, her stepson, Felix Morrison, and old Mr. Sommer- 
ville were all sitting together on the wide north veranda, 
evidently waiting to be called to luncheon wlien, at half- 
past one, the two pedestrians emerged through a side 
wicket in the thick green hedge of spruce, and advanced 
up the path, with the free, swinging step of people who 
have walked far and well. The effect on the veranda was 
unimaginable. Sheer, open-mouthed stu{)efaction blurred 
for an instant the composed, carefully arranged masks of 
those four exponents of decorum. They gaped and stared, 
unable to credit their eyes. 

And then, according to their natures, they acted. Mrs. 
Marshall-Smith rose quickly, smiled brilliantly, and stepped 
forward with welcoming outstretched hands. “ Why, Sylvia 
dear, how delightful! What an unexpected pleasure, Mr. 
Page I 

Old Mr. Sommerville fairly bounded past Sylvia, caught 
the man’s arm, and said in an anxious, affectionate, startled 
voice, Why, Austin ! Austin ! Austin 1 ” 

Morrison rose, but stood quietly by his chair, his face 
entirely expressionless, palpably and correctly at atten- 
tion.” He had not seen Sylvia since the announcement 
of his engagement the day before. He gave her now a 
graceful, silent, friendly salute from a distance as she 
stood by her aunt, he called out to her companion a richly 
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cordial greeting of '' Well, Page. This is luck indeed ! ” 
but he indicated by his immobility that as a stranger he 
would not |)resume to go further until the first interchange 
between blood-kin was over. 

As for Arnold, he neither stirred from his chair, nor 
opened his mouth to speak. A slow smile widened on his 
lips : it expanded. He grinned delightedly down at his 
cigarette, and up at the ceiling, and finally broke into an 
open laugh of exquisite enjoyment of the scene before him. 

Four people were talking at once; Mr. Sommerville, a 
dismayed old hand still clutching at the new-comer, was 
protesting with extreme vigor, and being entirely drowned 
out by the others. Of course he can't stay^ — as he is! Pll 
go home with him at once! His room at my house is 
always ready for him!— fresh clothes! — No, no — impossible 
to stay ! Mrs. Marshall-Smith was holding firm with her 
loveliest manner of warm friendliness concentrated on 
Page. ** ( )h, no ceremony, Mr. Page, not between old 
friends. Luncheon is just ready— who cares how you 
look?'" She did not physically dispute with Mr. Sommer- 
ville the i)ossession of the new-comer, but she gave entirely 
that e fleet. 

Sylvia, unable to meet Morrison's eyes, absorbed in the 
difficulty of the moment for her, unillumined by the byplay 
between her aunt and old Mr. Sommerville, strove for an 
appearance of vivacious kxiuacity, and cast into the con- 
versation entirely disregarded bits of description of the 
fire. *‘()h, Tantine, such an excitement! — we took nine 
men with hoes up such a steep—* ! And finally Page, 
resisting old Mr. Sommerville’s pull on his arm, was say- 
ing: ** If luncheon is ready, and Pm invited, no more needs 
to be said. Pve been haying and fire-fighting since seven 
this morning. A wolf is nothing compared with me." He 
looked across the heads of the three nearest him and 
called to Arnold : Smith, you'll lend me some flannels, 
won't you? We must be much of the same buikl." 

Mrs. Marshall-Smith turned, taking no pains to hide her 
satisfaction. She positively gloated over the crestfallen 
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Mr. Sommerville. '' Sylvia, run quick and have Helene 
smooth your hair. And call to Tojiko to put on an extra 
place for luncheon. Arnold, take Mr. Page up to your 
room, won’t you, so that he 

Sylvia, running up the stairs, heard her late companion 
protesting: ''Oh, just for a change of clothes, only a 
minute — you needn't expect me to do any washing. Fm 
clean. Fm washed within an inch of my life — yellow 
soap^ — kitchen soap ! " 

" And our little scented toilet futilities,’' Morrison's 
cameo of small-talk carried to the upper hall. " What could 
they add to such a Spartan lustration ? ” 

" Hurry, Helene,” said Sylvia. ” It is late, and Mr. Page 
is dying of hunger.” 

In spite of the exhortation to haste, Hcdtme stopped 
short, uplifted brush in hand. "Mr. Page, the million- 
aire 1 ” she exclaimed. 

Sylvia blinked at her in the glass, amazed conjectures 
racing through her mind. Put she had sufficient self- 
possession to say, carelessly as though his identity was 
nothing to her: " I don’t know. It is the first time I havvs 
seen him. He certainly is not hand.some.” 

Hdlene thrust in the hairpins with impassioned haste 
and deftness, and excitedly snatched a lace jacket from a 
drawer. To the maid's despair Sylvia refused this adorn- 
ment, refused the smallest touch of rouge, refused an orna- 
ment in her hair. Helene wrung her hands. Put see, 
Mademoiselle is not wise ! h'or what good is it to be so 
savage! He is more rich than all! They say he owns 
all the State of Colorado ! ” 

Sylvia, already in full retreat towards tlie dining-room, 
caught this last geographic extravagance of (iallic fancy, 
and laughed, and with this mirth still in lier face made 
her re-entry on the veranda. She had not been away three 
minutes from the groiq) there, and she was to the eye as 
merely flushed and gay when she came back as when she 
went away; but a revolution had taken place. Closely 
shut in her hand, she held, held fast, the key Helene had 
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thrust there. Behind her smile, her clear, bright look of 
valiant youth, a great many considerations were being 
revolved with extreme rapidity 1 y an extremely swift and 
active brain. 

Swift and active as was the brain, it fairly staggered 
under the task of instantly rearranging the world according 
to the new pattern : for the first certainty to leap into sight 
was that the pattern was utterly changed by the events of the 
morning. She had left the house, betrayed, defenseless save 
for a barren dignity, and she had re-entered it in triumph,, 
or at least with a valid appearance of triumph, an appear- 
ance which had already tided her over the aching difficulty 
of the first meeting with Morrison and might carry her 
. . . she had no time now to think how far. 

Page and Arnold were still invisible when she emerged 
aeain on the veranda, and Mrs. Marshall-Smith pouncec 
on her with the frankest curiosity. Sylvia, do tell us — 
how in the world——” 

Sylvia was in the midst of a description of the race to 
the fire, as vivid as she could make it, when Arnold saun- 
tered back and after him, in a moment, Page, astonishingly 
transformed by clothes. Ilis height meant distinction now. 
Sylvia noted again his long, strong hands, his aquiline, 
tanned face and clear eyes, his thoughtful, observant eyes. 
There was a whimsical quirk of his rather thin but 
gentle lips which reminded her of the big bust of Emerson 
in her fatlier's study. She liked all this ; but her suspicious- 
ness, alert for affront, since the exjicrience with Morrison, 
took offense at liis great ease of manner. It had seemed 
quite natural and unaffected to her, in fact she had not 
at all noticed it !)efore ; but now that she knew of his great 
wealth, slie instantly conceived a resentful idea that possibly 
it might come from the self-assurance of a man who knows 
himself mucli courted. She held her head high, gave to 
him as to Arnold a nod of careless recognition, and con- 
tinued talking: Such a road™so steep-- -sand half-way 
to the hul)s, such water-bars ! ” She turned to Morrison 
with her first overt recognition of the new status between 
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them. You ought to have seen your fiancee ! She was 
wonderful ! I was proud of her ! '' 

Morrison nodded a thoughtful assent. '' Yes, Molly's 
energy is irresistible," he commented, casting his remark 
in the form of a generalization the significance of which 
did not pass unnoticed by Sylvia’s sharp ears. They were 
the first words he had spoken to her since his engagement. 

Luncheon is ready," said Mrs. Marshall-Smith. Do 
come in." Every one by this time being genuinely hungry, 
and for various reasons extremely curious about the hap- 
penings back of Sylvia's appearance, the meal was dedicated 
frankly to eating, varied only by Sylvia’s running account 
of the fire. '' And then Molly wanted to take the fire- 
fighters home, and I offered to walk to have more room 
for them, and Mr. Page brought me up the other side of 
Hemlock and over the pass between Hemlock and Wind- 
ward and down past Deer Cliff, home," she wound up, 
compressing into tantalizing brevity what was patently for 
her listeners by far the most important part of the expedi- 
tion. 

Well, whatever route he took, it is astonishing that he 
knew the way to Lydford at all," commented Mrs. Mar- 
shall-Smith. “ I don't believe you’ve been here before for 
years ! " she said to Page. 

It's my confounded shyness," he explained, turning 
to Sylvia with a twinkle. “ The grand, sophi.sticated ways 
of Lydford are too much for the nerves of a plain-living 
rustic like me. When I farm in Vermont the spirit of the 
place takes hold of me. I’m quite apt to eat my pie with 
my knife, and Lydford wouldn’t like that." 

Sylvia was aware, through the laugliter which followed 
this joking remark, that there was an indefinable stir 
around the table. His turning to her had been pronounced. 
She took a sore pleasure in Morrison’s eclipse. For the 
first time he was not the undisputed center of that circle. 
He accepted it gravely, a little preoccupied, a little absent, 
a wonderfully fine and dignified figure. Under her 
misanthropic exultation, Sylvia felt again, and again the 
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lb of her immense admiration for him, her deep affinity 
r his way of conducting life. Whatever place he might 
ke in the circle around the luncheon table, she found him 
evitably at the center of all her own thoughts. However 
might seem to those evidently greatly struck with her 
itraordinary good luck, her triumph was in reality only 
e most pitiful of pretenses. But such as it was, and it 
earned richly enough on the eyes of the onlookers, she 
,00k it out with a flourish and gave no sign of heartsick 
lalms. She gave a brilliantly undivided attention to the 
t of local history Page was telling her, of a regiment of 
reen Mountain Boys who had gone down to the Battle of 
snnington over the pass between Windward and Hem- 
ck Mountain, and she was able to stir Page to enthusiasm 
'' an appreciative comparison of their march with the 
lendid and affecting incident before Marathon, when the 
ousand hoplites from the little town of Plataea crossed 
e Cithaeron range and went down to the plain to join 
e Athenians in their desperate stand. 

“ How do you happen to come East just now, any- 
)w ? inquired old Mr. Sommerville, resolutely shoulder- 
g his way into the conversation. 

My yellow streak ! '' affirmed his nephew. ^'Colorado 
)t too much for me. And besides, I was overcome by an 
avistic longing to do chores.’' He turned to Sylvia 
^ain, the gesture as unconscious and simple as a boy’s. 
My great-grandfather was a native of these parts, and 
>out once in so often I revert to type.” 

xA.ll my mother’s people came from this region too,” 
/■Ivia said. She added meditatively, "^And I think I 
ust have reverted to type — up there on the mountain, this 
orning.” 

He looked at her silently, with softening eyes. 

'' You’ll be going back soon, I suppose, as usual ! ” said 
d Mr. Sommerville with determination. 

" To Colorado ? ” inquired Page. No, I think — I’ve s 
)tion I’ll stay on this summer for some time. There 
i experiment I want to try with alfalfa in Vermont.” 
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Over his wineglass Arnold caught Sylvia’s eye, and 
winked. 

'' Still reading as much as ever, I suppose.'’ Mr. Som- 
merville was not to be put down, '' When I last saw you, 
it was some fool socialistic poppycock about the iniquity 
of private exploitation of natural resources. Mow’d they 
ever have been exploited any other way Fd like to know! 
Whafs socialism? Organized robbery! Nothing else I 
‘Down with success! Down with initiative! Down with 
brains ! ' Stuff ! ” 

“It's not socialism this time: it's Professor Merritt's 
theories on property,” said Sylvia to the old gentleman, 
blandly ignoring his ignoring of her. 

Page stared at her in astonishment. “ Are you a clair- 
voyant ? ” he cried. 

“ No, no,” she explained, laughing. “ You took it out 
of your pocket up there by the brook.” 

“ But you saw only the title. Merritt's name isn’t on 
the cover.” 

“ Oh, it's a pretty well-known book,” said Sylvia easily. 
“ And my father's a professor of Economics. When I was 
little I used to have books like that to build liouses with, 
instead of blocks. And I've had to keep them in order and 
dusted ever since. Fm not saying that I know much about 
their insides.” 

“Just look there!” broke in Arnold. “Did I ever see 
a young lady pass up such a perfectly good chance to 
bluff!” 

As usual nobody paid the least attention to his remark. 
The conversation shifted to a radical play which had been 
on the boards in Paris, the winter before. 

After luncheon, they adjourned into the living-room. As 
the company straggled across the wide, dimly shining, 
deeply shaded hall, Sylvia felt her arm seized and held, 
and turning her head, looked into the laughing face of 
Arnold. “ What kind of flowers does Judy like the best?” 
he inquired, the question evidently the merest preteivt to 
detain her, for as the others moved out of earshot he said 
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in a delighted whisper, his eyes gleaming in the dusk with 
amused malice: '' Go it, Sylvia! Hit ’em out! It’s worth 
enduring oceans of Greek history to see old Sommerville 
squirm. Molly gone — Morrison as poor as a church 
mouse ; and now Page going fast before his very eyes ” 

She shook off his hand with genuine annoyance. I 
don't know what you’re talking about, Arnold. You’re 
horrid! Judith doesn’t like cut flowers at all, — any kind. 
She likes them alive, on plants.” 

“ She would! ” Arnold was rapt in his habitual certainty 
that every peculiarity of Judith’s was another reason for 
prostrate adoration. I’ll send her a window-box for 
every window in the hospital.” His admiration overflowed 
to Judith’s sister. He patted her on the shoulder. You’re 
all right too, Sylvia. You’re batting about three-sixty, right 
now. I’ve always told the girls when they said Page was 
offish that if they could only get in under his guard once — 
and somehow you’ve done it. I bet on you He be- 

gan to laugh at her stern face of reproof. Oh, yes, yes, 
I agree! You don’t know what I’m talking about! It’s 
just alfalfa in Vermont! Only my low vulgarity to think 
anything else I ” He moved away down the hall. Beat 
it ! I slope ! ” 

“Where are you going?” she asked. 

“ Away ! Away ! ” he answered. “ Anywhere that’s 
away. The air is rank with Oscar Wilde and the Renais- 
sance. I feel them coming.” Still laughing, he bounded 
upstairs, three steps at a time. 

Sylvia stepped forward, crossed the threshold of the 
living-room, and paused by the piano, penetrated by bitter- 
sweet associations. If Morrison felt them also, he gave no 
sign. He had chosen a chair by a distant window and 
was devoting himself to Molly’s grandfather, who accepted 
this delicate and entirely suitable attention with a rather 
glum face. Mrs. Marshall-Smith and Page still stood in 
the center of the room, and turned as Sylvia came in. 
“ Do give us some music, Sylvia,” said her aunt, sinking 
into a chair while Page came forward to sit near the piano. 
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Sylvia's fingers rested on the keys for a moment, htf 
face very grave, almost somber, and then, as thougli taking 
a sudden determination, she began tti play a Lis/.t Liebts- 
Traiim. It was the last mtssic Morrismi lu*ul played to her 
before the beginning of the ciumge. Into its fevered 
cadences slie ponred the quivering, astonislied hurt of her 
young lieart. 

No one stirred during the music tmr for the moment 
afterward, in whicli slie turneil about to face the room. She 
looked scpiarcdy at Morrisorn w!uj was rtdling a cigarette 
with meticulous care, and as she hiokcil, he raised his eyes 
and gave her acrcess the room tine dt'cp, flashing glance of 
profound significance. I'hat was all. That was enough. 
That was everything. Sylvia turiunl hack to the piano 
shivering, liot and cobl wiili secret joy. His iotik said, 
Yes, of course, a tliousand tirttes <if course, you are the 
one in my lieart." Wliat the facts said fm* him was, ** But 
I am going to marry Molly because she has money." 

Sylvia was horrifUnl that she did not tlespise him, that 
she dill not resent his entering her lieart again with the 
intimacy of that look. Her heart ran out to welcome him 
back; but from tlie sense of furtivenrss she shrank back 
with her lifetime liahit ami expericnee of poilnty, with the 
instinctive distaste for stealth engendered only tiy long and 
unbroken acquaintance with camlor. With a mental action 
as definite as the fihysical one id freeing lier feet from a 
quicksaml she turned away from the alluring, dim possi- 
bility opened to lier hy tliat Ifuik. Nag tuH No stains, no 
smears, no shuflllngs! Site was consciims of no moral im- 
pulse, in the usual sense of tlie waml. Her imagination 
took in no possilniify of actual wrong. lint when, with a 
fastidious im[mlse of good taste, she lurnetl her hack on 
something ugly, s'he turned her back unwittingly on some- 
thing w^orse tlian ugly. 

But it was not easy! Oh, not at all easy! She quailed 
with a sense of her own weakness, soi unexfjecteil, so fright- 
ening. Would she resist it the next time? How pierced 
with helpless ecstasy she had been by that interchange of 
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glances! What was there, in that world, by which she 
could steady herself? 

How astonishingly well you play,” said Page, rousing 
himself from the dreamy silence of appreciation. 

“ I ought to,” she said with conscious bitterness. '' I 
earn my living by teaching music.” 

She was aware from across the room of an electric 


message from Aunt Victoria protesting against her per- 
versity ; and she reflected with a morose amusement that 
however delicately phrased Aunt Victoria's protests might 
be, its substance was the same as that of Helene, crying 
out on lier for not adding the soupgon of rouge. She took 
a sudden resolution. Well, why not? Everything con- 
spired to push her in that direction. The few factors which 
did not were mere imbecile idealism, or downright hy- 
pocrisy. She drew a long breath. She smiled at Page, a 
smile of reference to something in common between them. 
“Shan't I play you some Beethoven?” she asked, “some- 
thing with a legato passage and great solemn chords, and 
a silver melody binding the whole together?” 

“ Oh yes, do 1 ” he said softly. And in a moment she 
was putting all of her intelligence, her training, and het 
•capacity tc charm into the tones of the E-flat Minuet 



CHAPTER XXIX 


A HYPOTIIKTH.‘AL LIVELIHOOD 

The millionaire proi>rieti)r lunl ankeii tliem all over o 
'the Austin Farm, and as ihry ilrew near die end of 
very expensive and delicately served meal wtiich Page hsd 
spoken of as a varimis plans for the dis- 

position of tite afterntitin were suggested, lliese sugges- 
tions were prefaced by the frank statement of the owner 
of the place that whatever else the uthers di«!, it was his 
own intention to take Miss Marshall through a part of 
his pine plantations and explain his recent forestry opera- 
tions to iier. Tlie assumption that Miss Marshall would 
of course lie interested in his pine plantations and lumber- 
ing o|)erationH struck nohotiy tnit Miss Marshall as queer. 
With the most hearty and simple unconsciousness, they 
unanimously felt that of course Miss Marshall wouli be 
interesttHl in the pine planlalitms and tlie lumliering opera- 
tions of any man who was wtnth rujlMHly knew how many 
millions in coal, and who was so ohvhmsly intereste<l in her. 

Sylvia had been for some weeks <ihserving the life aliout 
her with very much «!isilhisioned eyes and she now laliekd 
the feeding on tlie fiart of her friends with great accuracy, 
saying to herself cynically, ’* If it were prize guinea-pigs or 
collecting Iieer-steins. they W'oul«l all hr just as sure that I 
would junif) up' and say. ' c ifj yes, dn show me, Mr. 
PageL'* hollowing this naifnly reflection she immediately 
jumped up and said rnlliitsiasiically. < Ih yes, da show 
me, Mr. I'^age!'* The tirilliance in her eyes during these 
weeks came partly from a relieved sense of escape from 
a humiliating position, and {larliy frtim an amusement at 
the quality of human nature whitii was as dulnously enjoy- 
able as the grim amusement of biting on a sore tooth. 
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She now took her place by the side of their host, and 
thought, looking at his outdoor aspect, that her guess at 
what to wear had been better than Aunt Victoria's or 
Molly's. For the question of what to wear had been a 
burning one. Pressure had been put on her to don just a 
lacy, garden-party toilette of lawn and net as now auto- 
matically barred both Aunt Victoria and Molly from the 
proposed expedition to the woods. Nobody had had the 
least idea what was to be the color of the entertainment 
offered them, for the great significance of the affair was 
that it was the first time that Page had ever invited any 
one to the spot for which he evidently felt such an un- 
accountable affection. Aunt Victoria had explained to 
Sylvia, It's always at the big Page estate in Lenox that 
he entertains, or rather that he gets his mother to do 
the absolutely indispensable entertaining for him." Mor- 
rison said laughingly : Isn't it the very quintessence of 
quaintness to visit him there! To watch his detached, 
whimsical air of not being in the least a part of all the 
magnificence which bears his name. He insists, you 
know, that he doesn't begin to know bis way around 
that huge house!" It was his father who built the 
Lenox place," commented Mrs. Marshall-Smith. '' It 
suited his taste to perfection. Austin seems to have a 
sort of Marie-Antoinette reaction towards a somewhat 
painfully achieved simplicity, lie's not the man to take any 
sort of pose. If he were, it would be impossible not to sus- 
pect him of a little pose in his fondness for going back to- 
his farmer great-grandfather's setting," Guided by this 
conversation, and by shrewd observations of her own, 
Sylvia had insisted, even to the point of strenuousnessj 
upon wearing to this first housewarming a cloth skirt and 
coat, tem|)cring the severity of this costume with a suffi- 
ciently feminine and beruffled lilouse of silk. As their car 
had swung up before tlie plain, square, big-chimneyed old 
house, and Page had come to meet them, dressed in khaki- 
colored forester's garb, with puttees, Aunt Victoria had 
been generous enough to admit by an eye-flash to Sylvia 
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that the girl knew Iter busine.ss very well. *rhere was not, 
of course, Sylvia reflectetl. the sliglitest pretetise of obscur- 
ity between them as to wluit, umler tla* circumstances, her 
business was. 

All tliis lay hack of the fact that, as Sylvia, her face 
bright with spantaneous interest in pine plantations anrf 
lumbering operations, steppeti to tlie side of tlie man in 
puttees, her costume exactly suited his invn. 

From the midst of a daring ami extremely becoming 
arrangement of black and wlute striped chi lion and emerald- 
green velvet, Molly's iKMUtiful face smiled on them ap- 
provingly. For various reasons, the spectacle afforded her 
as much pleasure as it tlitl extreme discomfort to her 
grandfather, and with her usual masterful grasp on a situa- 
tion she began to arrange matters so that the investigation 
of pine plantations anti lumber operationn shouUl be con- 
ducted en ** Mrs. Marshall" Smith. youVe going 

to stay here, of course, to Umk at Austin's lovely viewi 
Think of his having hkltlen tliat view away from us all till 
now ! I want to go througli the luntse later on, and without 
Austin, so I can linger anti |)fy if I like! I want to look 
at every single tiling. It's lovely the cumpletest Yankee 
setting! It looks as tliough we all tniglit to have on clean 
gingham aprons and wear steel rimmetl spectacles. No, 
Austin, don't frown! I tkin't mean that for a knock. I 
love it, honestly I dti! I always thtmght IM like to wear 
dean gingham aprons myself. l‘he only tilings that are 
out of keeping are those shelves and sludves and shelves of 
solemn hooks witli such terrible titles!'* 

That's a fact, Page/' sakl Morrison, laughing, ** Molly's 
hit the nail squarely. Your modern, economic spasms over 
the organi7ation of induslrialism are out of place in that 
delightful, eighteenlli century, plain old interior. They 
threw iheir fits over theohigy ! " 

The owner of the house noilde<l. Yes, yon know your 
period! A great-grcat-graridfallicr of mine, a ministerial 
person, had left a lot of books on the nature of the Trinitf 
and Free Will and such. They had to be moved up to the 
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attic to make room for mine. What books will be on those 
shelves a hundred years from now, I wonder?^’ 

Treatises on psychic analysis, on how to transfer 
thought without words, unless I read the signs of the times 
wrong,’* Morrison hazarded a guess. 

Molly was bored by this talk and anxious to get the walk- 
ers off. You’d better be starting if you’re going far up 
on the mountain, Austin. We have to be back for a tea 
at Mrs, Neville’s, where Sylvia’s to pour. Mrs. Neville 
would have a thing or two to say to us, if we made her 
lose her main drawing card.” 

Are you coming, Morrison ? ” asked Page. 

No, he isn’t,” said Molly decidedly. '' He’s going to 
stay to play to me on that delicious tin-panny old harpsi- 
chordy thing in your ' best room.’ You do call it the 
'best room,’ don’t you? They always do in New England 
dialect stories. Grandfather, you have your cards with 
you, haven’t you? You always have. If you’ll get them 
out, I'elix and Arnold and I’ll play whist with you.” 

Only one of those thus laid hold of, slipped out from her 
strong little fingers. Arnold raised himself, joint by joint, 
from his chair, and announced that he was a perfect nut- 
head when it came to whist. " And, anyhow,” he went on 
insistently, raising his voice as Molly began to order him 
back into tlie ranks—" And, anyhow, I don’t want to play 
whist ! And I do want to sec what Page has been up to all 
this time he’s ke|)t so dark about his goings-on over here. 
No, Molly, you needn’t waste any more perfectly good lan- 
guage on me. You can boss everybody else if you likcp 
but I’m the origitial, hairy wild-man who gets what he 
wants.” 

He strolled oflE across the old-fashioned garden and out 
of the gate with the other two, his attention given as usual 
to lighting a cigarette. It was an undertaking of some diffi- 
culty on that day of stiff September wind which blew Syl- 
via’s hair about lier ears in bright, dancing flutters. 

They were no more than out of earshot of the group 
left on the porch, than Sylvia, as so often happened in her 
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growing acciuaintanct‘shii> with i’agf. foutui lierself obliged 
entirely to reconstruct an im[irossum of him. It was with 
anything but a rich man's ari‘t»gant certainty of her interest 
that he said, very simply as lie said everything: " I appre- 
ciate very much. Miss Marshall, your being willing to come 
along and see all this. It’s a part of your general kindness 
to everyhotly. I hope it won’t bore ytsn to extremity. I’m 
so heart and soul in it myself. I shan’t know when to stop 
talking alK)ut it In fact I shan’t want to stop, even if I 
know I should. I’ve never saiil much about it to any one 
before, and I very much watit your <»piniou on it." 

Sylvia felt a decent pinch of shame, and her eyes were 
not brilliant with sardonic irony but ratlier dimmed with 
self-distru.st as she answered with a wholesome elTort for 
honesty: “ I really don’t know a single thing about forestry, 
Mr. Page. You’ll have to start in at the very Ik’ginning, 
and explain everything. I hope I’ve st-nse enough to take 
an intelligent interest." \’ery ditlVrent. this, from the 
meretricious sparkle of her, " t di yes, do show' me, Mr. 
Page." She felt that to he rather chea|i, a.s she remem- 
bered it. She wondered if he had seen its signiticanee, had 
seen through lier. hrom a three weeks’ inten.sive ac- 
quaintance with him, .she rather thought he Itad. Uis eyes 
were clear, formuiahly so. He put her on her tneltle. 

Aniold had lighted his cigarette by this time, ottered one 
to Page with his incurable ineafiacity to remember that not 
every .sane man smokes, ami on being refused, put his 
hands deep in his |«u'ketH, Ihe tliree tail young people 
were making .short work of the stretch of stinny, windy, 
upland pasture, and were alrea«ty alimist in the etlge of 
the woods wliich covered the slope of the mountain above 
them up to the very crest, jevve! green against the great, 
piled, cumulus clourls. 

“ Well, I will Itegin at the lieginning, then," said Page. 
" ril begin lack in tyha, when this valley was settled and 
my ever-so-many greats-grandfather took possession of a 
big slice of thi.s side of Hemlmk Mountain, with the sole 
idea that trees were men’s enemies. The American colo- 
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sts thought of forests, you know, as places for Indians 
lurk, spots that couldn’t be used for corn, growths to 
exterminated as fast as possible.’' 

They entered the woods now, walking at a good pace up 
e steeply rising, grass-grown wood-road. Sylvia quite 
nsciously summoned all her powers of attention and con- 
ntration for the hour before her, determined to make a 
lod impression to counteract whatever too great insight 
:r host might have shown in the matter of ner first in- 
rest. She bent her fine brows with the attention she 
id so often summoned to face a difficult final examina- 
)n, to read at the correct tempo a complicated piece o.' 
usic, to grasp the essentials of a new subject. Hei 
ained interest in understanding things, which of late had 
‘cn feeding on rather moldy scraps of cynical psychology, 
ized with energy and delight on a change of diet. She 
)t only tried to be interested. Very shortl3J^ she was in- 
rested, alisorbed, intent. What Page had to say fas- 
nated her. She even forgot who he was, and that he was 
imensely rich. Though this forgetfulness was only mo- 
entary it was an unspeakable relief and refreshment to 
sr. 

She listened intently; at times she asked a pertinent 
aestion ; as she walked she gave the man an occasional 
!rect survey, a.s impersonal as though he were a book 
■om whicli she was reading. And exactly as an intelli- 
mt reader, in a first perusal of a new subject, snatches 
le heart out of paragraph after paragraph, ignoring the 
stalls until later, she took to herself only the gist of her 
Dst's recital. Yes, yes, she saw perfectly the generations 
f Vermont farmers who had hated trees because they 
leant the wilderness, and whose destruction of forests was 
aly limited by the piminess of the forces they matched 
g^ainst the great wooded slopes of the mountains they 
re-emptecL And she saw later, the long years of utter 
eglect of those hacked-at and half-destroyed forests while 
'age’s grandfather and father descended on the city and on 
nancial operations with the fierce, fresh energy of fron- 
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tiersmen. She was struck by the fact that those ruthless 
victors of Wall Street !u'u! not soUl the huiulretls of worth- 
less acres, which they never took t!ie troulUe to visit; and 
by the still more sigiiiiicant fact that as the ohler ones of 
the family ilieil, the Austins, the Pages, tlie W'oolsons, the 
Hawkers, ami as legacy after legacy of more worthless 
mountain acres came hy inheritance to the financiers, those 
tracts too were never sohl, lliey never tlionghi of them, 
Page told her, except grumbhngly to pay the taxes on 
them; they considered them of ridtcukntsly minute pro- 
portions compared to their own titanic manifnilations, but 
they had never sold them. Sylvia saw them vivitlly, tho% 
self-made exiles from the mouritatns, and felt in tliem some 
unacknowledgetl loyalty to the soil, the barren soil which 
had borne tliem, some inarticulate a fleet ion which had lived 
through the heat aiul rage of their etiibaUlcil lives. The 
taproot had been ten) deep for tlunn in break off, and now 
from it there was springing up tins unexpectetl stem, this 
sole surviv(ir of their race w\m turned away from what 
had been tfie flaming hreatlt <if life in their liraam nostrils, 
back to the green fragrance ul their mutilated and forgotten 
forests. 

Not the least of the charm of tins conception hir Sylvia 
came from the fact tliat she (ptarried it ont for herself 
from the l>are narration presented to iier, that she read it 
not at all in tlie words, but in the voice, the face, the 
manner of the raconteur. Stic was amusetl, she was 
touched, she was impressed by lus stiitliously matter-of- 
’ fact version of his enterprise, f le put btrward with the 
shy, prudish shamefaceilness of the New Mnglander the 
soumi financial liasis of his undertaking, as its main claim 
on his interest, as its main value. I heard sti much at)OUt 
forestry lH!tng nothing but a rich man's playthingA he said 
'' I just got my tiack uj>, am! wanle«l to see if it rouldn^t be 
mack a paying thing. And Tve {proved ii can be. Tve had 
the closest account kepi of ineomr ami outgo, and so far 
from being a drain on a man to refcjrest his womltand and 
administer it as he ihauld, lliere's an actual profit in \ 
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enough to make a business of it, enough to occupy a man 
for his lifetime and his son after him^ if he gives it his 
personal care/^ 

At this plain statement of a comprehensible fact, Ar- 
nold's inattention gave place to a momentary interest. Is 
there ? he asked with surprise. '' How much ? ” 

'' Well/’ said Page, '' my system, as Pve gradually worked 
it out, is to clear off a certain amount each year of our 
mediocre woodland, such as for the most part grows up 
where the bad cutting was done a couple of generations 
ago— maple and oak and beech it is, mostly, with little 
stands of white birch, where fires have been. I work that 
up in my own sawmill so as to sell as little of a raw product 
as possible ; and dispose of it to the wood- working fac- 
tories in the region.” (Sylvia remembered the great 
''brush-back factory” whence Molly had recruited her 
fire-fighters.) ‘'Then I replant that area to white pine. 
That’s the best tree for this valley. I put about a thousand 
trees to the acre. Or if there seems to be a good prospect 
of natural reproduction, I try for that. There’s a region 
over there, about a hundred acres,” he waved his hand 
to the north of them, “ that's thick with seedling ash. I'm 
leaving that alone. But for the most part, white pine's our 
best lay. Ifine thrives on soil that stunts oak and twists 
beech. Our oak isn't good quality, and maple is such an 
interminably slow grower. In about twenty years from 
planting, you can make your first, box-board cutting of 
pine, and every ten years thereafter ” 

Arnold had received this avalanche of figures and species 
with an astonished blink, and now protested energetically 
that he luid had not the slightest intention of precipitating 
any such flood. " Great Scott, Page, catch your breath I 
If you're talking to me, you'll have to use English, anyhow. 
I've no more idea what you're talking about! Who do 
you take me for? I don't know an ash-tree from an ash- 
cart. You started in to tell me what the profit of the thing 
is/' 

Page looked pained but patient, like a reasonable man 
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who knows his hobby is running away with him, but who 
cannot bring himself to use the curb. “ Oh yes/’ he said 
apologetically, '' Why, we cleared last year (exclusive of 
the farm, which yields a fair profit) — we cleared about two 
thousand dollars/’ Arnold seemed to regard this state- 
ment as quite the most ridiculous mouse which ever issued 
from a mountain. He burst into an open laugh. Almost 
enough to buy you a new car a year, isn’t it ? ” he com- 
mented. 

Page looked extremely nettled. An annoyed flush showed 
through the tan of his clear skin. He was evidently very 
touchy about his pet lumbering operations. '' A great many 
American families consider that a sufficient income,” he 
said stiffly. 

Sylvia had another inspiration, such as had been the 
genesis of her present walking-costume. You’re too silly, 
Arnold. The important thing isn’t what the proportion 
with Mr. Page’s own income is! What he was trying to 
do, and what he has done, only you don’t know enough to 
see it, is to prove that sane forestry is possible for forest- 
owners of small means. I know, if you don’t, that two 
thousand is plenty to live on. My father’s salary is only 
twenty-four hundred now, and we were all brought up 
when it was two thousand,” 

She had had an intuitive certainty that this frank revela- 
tion would please Page, and she was rewarded by an 
openly ardent flash from his clear eyes. There was in his 
look at her an element of enchanted, relieved recognition, 
as though he had nodded and said : '' Oh, you are my kind 
of a woman after all I I was right about you.” 

Arnold showed by a lifted eyebrow that he was con- 
scious of being put down, but he survived the process with 
his usual negligent obliviousness of reproof. Well, if 
two thousand a year produced Judith, go ahead, Page, and 
my blessing on you ! ” He added in a half-apology for 
his offensive laughter, It just tickled me to hear a man 
who owns most of several counties of coal-mines so set 
up over finding a nickel on the street ! ” 
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Page had regained his geniality. Well, Smith, maybe I 
needn^t have jumped so when you stepped on my toe. But 
it"s my pet toe, you see. You're quite right — Pm ever- 
lastingly set up over my nickel. But it's not because I 
found it. It's because I earned it. It happens to be the 
only nickel I ever eanied. It's natural I should want it 
treated with respect." 

Arnold did not trouble to make any sense out of this 
remark, and Sylvia was thinking bitterly to herself : '' But 
that’s pure bluff! I'm not his kind of a woman. I'm 
Felix Morrison's kind!" No comment, therefore, was 
made on the quaintness of the rich man's interest in earn- 
ing capacity. 

They were now in one of the recent pine plantations, 
treading a wood-road open to the sky, running between 
acres and acres of thrifty young pines. Page's eyes glist- 
ened with affection as he looked at them, and with the un- 
wearied zest of the enthusiast he continued expanding on 
his theme. Sylvia knew^the main outline of her new 
subject now, felt that she had walked all around it, and was 
agreeably surprised at her sympathy with it. She con- 
tinued with a genuine curiosity to extract more details; 
and like any man who talks of a process which he knows 
thoroughly, Page was wholly at the mercy of a sympathetic 
listener. His tongue tripped itself in his readiness to an- 
swer, to expound, to tell his experiences, to pour out a 
confidently accurate and precise flood of information, Syl- 
via began to take a playful interest in tiying to find a weak 
place in his armor, to ask a question he could not answer. 
But he knew all the answers. Pie knew the relative weight 
per cubic foot of oak and pine and maple; he knew the 
railroad rates per ton on carload lots; he knew why it is 
cheaper in the long run to set transplants in sod-land 
instead of seeding it; he knew what per cent to write off 
for damage done by the pine weevil, he reveled in compli- 
cated statistics as to the actual cost per thousand for chop- 
ping, skidding, drawing, sawing logs. He laughed at 
Sylvia's attempts to best him, and in return beat about her 
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ears with statistics for timber cruising, explained the varia- 
tions of the Vermont and the Scribner's decimal log rule„ 
and recited log-scaling tables as fluently as the multiplica- 
tion table. They were in the midst of this lively give-and- 
take, listened to with a mild amusement on Arnold's part,, 
when they emerged on a xook-out ledge of gray slate, and 
were struck into silence by the grave loveliness of the im- 
mense prospect below them, 

— and of course," murmured Page finally, on another 
note, '' of course it's rather a satisfaction to feel that you 
are making waste land of use to the world, and lielplng to 
protect the living waters of all that — — " He waved his 
hand over the noble expanse of sunlit valley. '' It 
seems " — he drew a long breath — “ it seems something 
quite worth doing." 

Sylvia was moved to a disinterested admiration for him ; 
and it was a not unworthy motive which kept her from 
looking up to meet his eyes on her. She felt a petulant dis- 
taste for the calculating speculations which filled the minds 
of all her world about his intentions towards her. He was 
really too fine for that. At least, she owed it to her own 
dignity not to abuse this moment of fine, impersonal emo- 
tion to advance another step into intimacy with him. 

But as she stood, looking fixedly down at the valley, she 
was quite aware that a sympathetic silence and a thought- 
ful pose might make, on the whole, an impression quite as 
favorable as the nest successfully managed meeting of 
eyes. 



CHAPTER XXX 


ARNOLD CONTINUES TO DODGE THE 
RENAISSANCE 

A GAUNT roaming figure of ennui and restlessness, Ar- 
nold appeared at the door of the pergola and with a petu- 
lant movement tore a brilliant autumn leaf to pieces as 
he lingered for a moment, listening moodily to the talk 
within. He refused with a grimace the chair to which 
Sylvia motioned him. “ Lord, no ! Hear 'em go it 1 " he 
said quite audil)ly and turned away to lounge back towards 
the house. Sylvia had had time to notice, somewhat 
absently, that he looked ill, as though he had a head- 
ache. 

Mrs, Marshall-Smith glanced after him with misgiving, 
and, under cover of a brilliantly resounding passage at 
arms l)etween Morrison and Page, murmured anxiously to 
Sylvia, “ I wish Judith would give up her nonsense and 
marry Arnold ! " 

Oh, they’ve only been engaged a couple of months,” 
said Sylvia. “What’s the hurry! She’ll get her diploma 
ill January. It’d be a pity to have her miss! ” 

Arnokrs stepmother broke in rather impatiently, If I 
were a girl engaged to Aniold, Fd marry him ! ” 

“—the trou!)le with all you connoisseurs, Morrison, is 
that you’re barking up the wrong tree. You take for 
granted, from your own tastes, when people begin to buy 
jade Buddhas and Zuloaga bull-fighters that they’re want- 
ing to surround themselves with beauty. Not much! It’s 
the consciousness of money they want to surround them- 
selves with ! ” 

Morrison conceded part of this. Oh, I grant you, there’s 
a disheartening deal of imitation in this matter. But 
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America's new to aesthetics. Don't despise beginnings be- 
cause they're small ! ” 

nettle leaf is small Ikit tliat's not the reason why 
it won't ever grow into an oak. Look here! A sheaf of 
winter grasses, rightly arranged in dear glass, lias as much 
of the essence of beauty as a bronze vase of the Ming 
dynasty. I ask you just one (|uestion, How many people do 
you know who are capalile of—'' 

The art-critic broke in: “Oh come! YouTe setting up 
an impossibly high standard of a^stlietic feeling." 

Fm not presuming to do any such thing as setting up 
a standard! Fm just insisting that people who can’t ex- 
tract joy from the shadow pattern of a leafy !)ranch on a 
gray wall are liars if they claim to enjoy a fine Japanese 
print. What they enjoy in tlie print is the sense that they've 
paid a lot for it. In my o[)inion, there's no use tr}^ing to 
advance a step towards any souiul aesthetic feeling till 
some step is taken away from the itlea (if cost as the cri- 
terion of value about anything." He drew a long lireath 
and went on. rather more rapidly than was liis usual habit 
of speech: “ Fve a real conviction on that point. It's come 
to me of late years that otu* reason we haven’t any national 
art is because we have too mucli magnificence. All our 
capacity for admiration is used up on the splemlir of palace- 
like railway stations and hotels. < )ur national tympanum 
is so deafened by that lilare of sum|ituousness that we have 
no ears for the still small voice of beauty. And perhaps," 
he paused, looking down alisently at a crum!) lie rolled be- 
tween his thumb and finger on the table, “ it's fiossilile that 
the time is ripening for a wider appreciation of another 
kind of beauty . . . that has little to do even with such 
miracles as the shadow of a liranch on a wall" 

Morrison showed no interest in tins vaguely phrased 
hypothesis, and returned to art earlier contention : " You 
underestimate," he said, “ the amount of edueation and taste 
and time it takes to arrange tliat simpledooking vase of 
grasses, to appreciate your leaf-shadows." 

All Fm saying is that your campaign of aesthetic edu- 
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cation hasn't made the matter vital enough to people, to any 
people, not even to people who call themselves vastly 
aesthetic, so that they give time and effort and self-school- 
ing to the acquisition of beauty. They not only want their 
money to do their dirty work for them, they try to make 
it do their fine living for them too, with a minimum of 
effort on their part. They want to buy beauty, outright, 
with cash, and have it stay put, where they can get their 
fingers on it at any time, without bothering about it in the 
meantime. That’s the way a Turk likes his women — same 
impulse exactly/’ 

I’ve known a few Caucasians too . . Mrs. Mar- 
shall-Smith contributed a barbed point of malice to the 
talk. 

Page laughed, appreciating her hit. Oh, I mean Turk 
as a generic term.” Sylvia, circling warily about the con- 
testants, looking for a chance to make her presence felt, 
without impairing the masculine gusto with which they 
were monopolizing the center of the stage, tossed in a sug- 
gestion, Was it Hawthorne’s — it’s a queer fancy like 
Hawthorne’s — the idea of the miser, don’t you remember, 
whose joy was to roll naked in his gold pieces?” 

Page snatched up with a delighted laugh the metaphor 
she had laid in his hand. Capital ! Precisely 1 There’s 
the thing in a nutshell. We twentieth century Midases 
have got beyond the simple taste of that founder of the 
family for the shining yellow qualities of money, but we love 
to wallow in it none the less. We like to put our feet 
on it, in the shape of rugs valued according to their cost, 
we like to eat it in insipid, out-of-season fruit and vege- 
tables.” 

Doesn’t it occur to you,” broke in Morrison, that 
you may be attacking something that’s a mere phase, an 
incident of transition ? ” 

'' Is anything ever anything else ! ” Page broke in to say. 

Morrison continued, with a slight frown at the interrup- 
tion, '' America is simply emerging from the frontier con- 
dition of bareness, and it is only natural that one, or per- 
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haps two generations must be sacrificed in order to attain 
a smooth mastery of an existence charged and enriched 
with possession/’ He gave the effect of quoting a para- 
graph from one of his lectures. 

Isn’t the end of that " transition/ ” inquired Page, 
"'usually simply that after one or two generations people 
grow dulled to everything but possession and fancy them- 
selves worthily occupied when they spend their lives regu- 
lating and caring for their possessions. I hate,” he cried 
with sudden intensity, " I hate the very sound of the 
word I 

" Does you great credit, I’m sure,” said Morrison, with a 
faint irony, a hidden acrimony^ pricking, for an instant, an 
ugly ear through his genial manner. 

Ever since the day of the fire, since Page had become a 
more and more frequent visitor in Lydford and had seen 
more and more of Sylvia, she had derived a certain 
amount of decidedly bad-tasting amusement from the fact 
of Morrison’s animosity to the other man. But this was 
going too far. She said instantly, " Do you know, I’ve just 
thought what it is you all remind me of — I mean Lydford, 
and the beautiful clothes, and nobody bothering about any- 
thing but tea and ideas and knowing the right people. I 
knew it made me think of something else, and now I know — 
it’s a Henry James novel ! ” 

Page took up her lead instantly, and said gravely, put- 
ting himself beside her as another outsider: "Well, of 
course, that’s their ideal. That’s what they try to be like 
— at least to talk like James people. But it’s not always 
easy. The vocabulary is so limited.” 

" Limited ! ” cried Mrs. Marshall-Smith. " There are 
more words in a Henry James novel than in any dic- 
tionary ! ” 

" Oh yes, zvords enough ! ” admitted Page, " but all about 
the same sort of thing. It reminds me of the seminarists 
in Rome, who have to use Latin for everything. They can 
manage predestination and vicarious atonement like a shot, 
but when it comes to ordering somebody to call them for 
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the six-twenty train to Naples they’re lost. Now, you 
can talk about your bric-a-brac in Henry- Jamesese, you 
can take away your neighbor’s reputation by subtle sugges- 
tion, you can appreciate a fine deed of self-abnegation, if it’s 
not too definite ! I suppose a man could even make an 
attenuated sort of love in the lingo, but I’ll be hanged if I 
see how anybody could order a loaf of bread.” 

‘'One might do without bread, possibly?” suggested 
Morrison, pressing the tips of his beautiful fingers to- 
gether. 

“ By Jove,” cried Page, in hearty assent, “ I’ve a notion 
that lots of times they do ! ” 

This was getting nowhere. Mrs. Marshall-Smith put 
her hand to the helm, and addressed herself to Morrison 
with a plain reminder of the reason for the grotesqueness of 
his irritability. “ Where’s Molly keeping herself nowa- 
days ? ” she inquired. “ She hasn’t come over with you, to 
tea, for ever so long. The pergola isn’t itself without her 
sunny head.” 

“ Molly is a grain of sand in a hurricane, nowadays,” 
said Morrison seriously. “ It seems that the exigencies of 
divine convention decree that a girl who is soon to be 
married belongs neither to herself, to her family, to her 
fiance — oh, least of all to her fiance — ^but heart and soul and 
body to a devouring horde of dressmakers and tailors and 
milliners and hairdressers and corsetieres and petticoat 
specialists and jewelers and hosiery experts and ” 

They were all laughing at the interminable defile of words 
proceeding with a Spanish gravity, and Mrs. Marshall- 
Smith broke in, “ I don’t hear anything about house- 
furnishers.” 

“ No,” said Morrison, “ the house-furnisher’s name is 
F. Morrison, and he has no show until after the wedding.” 

“ What are your plans ? ” asked Mrs. Marshall-Smith. 

“ Nothing very definite except the great Date. That’s 
fixed for the twenty-first.” 

Oh, so soon . . . less than three weeks from now ! ” 

Morrison affected to feel a note of disapproval in her 
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voice, and said with his faint smile, You can hardly blame 
me for not wishing to delay/" 

Oh, no blame! "" she denied his inference. After all it"s 
over a month since the engagement was announced, and 
who knows how much longer before that you and Molly 
knew about it. No. I"m not one who believes in long 
engagements. The shorter the better."" 

Sylvia saw an opportunity to emerge with an appearance 
of ease from a silence that might seem ungracious. It was 
an enforced manceuver with which the past weeks had made 
her wearily familiar. “ Aunt Victoria’s hitting at Arnold 
and Judith over your head,"" she said to Morrison. It"s 
delicious, the way Tantine shows herself, for all her veneer 
of modernity, entirely nineteen century in her impatience 
of Judith’s work. Now that there’s a chance to escape 
from it into the blessed haven of idle matrimony, she can’t 
see why Judith doesn’t give up her lifetime dream and 
marry Arnold tomorrow.” 

Somewhat to her surprise, her attempt at playfulness had 
no notable success. The intent of her remarks received 
from her aunt and Morrison the merest formal recognition 
of a hasty, dim smile, and with one accord they looked at 
once in another direction. ''And after the wedding?” 
Mrs. MarshalhSmith inquired — "or is that a secret?” 

" Oh no, when one belongs to Molly’s exalted class or is 
about to be elevated into it, nothing is secret. I’m quite 
sure that the society editor of the Herald knows far better 
than I the names of the hotels in Jamaica we’re to fre- 
quent.” 

" Oh ! Jamaica ! How . . . how . . . original ! ” Mrs. 
Marshall-Smith cast about her rather desperately for a 
commendatory adjective. 

" Yes, quite so, isn’t it? ” agreed Morrison. " It’s Molly’s 
idea. She is original, you know. It’s one of her greatest 
charms. She didn’t want to go to Europe because there is 
so much to see there, to do. She said she wanted a honey- 
moon and not a personally conducted trip.” 

They all laughed again, and Sylvia said : " How like 
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Molly! How clever! Nobody does her thinking -for 
her!'^ 

Ihe roads in Jamaica are excellent for motoring, too> 
I hear/* added Morrison. “ That’s another reason, of 

course/’ 

Page gave a great laugh, “ Well, as Molly’s cousin, let 
me warn you ! Molly driving a car in Jamaica will be like 
Pavlova doing a !)acchante on the point of a needle! You’ll 
have to keep a close watch on her to see that she doesn’t 
absentiniiuledly dash across the island and jump off the 
bank right on into the ocean.” 

” Where does h\ Morrison, house*-furnishing-expert, come 
in?” asked Mrs. Marshall-Smith. 

After the wedtling, after Jamaica,” said Morrison. 

We’re to come hack to New York and for a few months 
impose on the good nature of Molly’s grandfather’s house- 
hohl, wlule we struggle with workmen et aL The Mont- 
gomery iiouse on Idftli Avenue, that’s shut up for so many 
years,— ever since the death of Molly’s parents,— is the one 
we*ve settled on. It’s very large, you know. It has possi- 
bilities, 1 have a plan for remodeling it and enlarging it 
witli a large inner court, glass-roofed^ — something slightly 
Saracenic alamt the arches- and what is now a suite of 
old-fasliioned luarlors on the north side is to be made into 
a long gallery. There’ll be an excellent light for paintings^ 
I’ve secured from Duveen a t)romise for some tapestries I’ve 
admired for a long lime - dleauvais, not very old, Louis 
XVII l)ut excellent in color. Those for the staircase . . 

He spoke with no more animation than was his custom, 
with no more relish than wa.s seemly; his carefully chosen 
words succeeded each other in their usual exquisite preci- 
sion, no complacency showed above the surface ; his attitude 
was, as always, composed of precisely the right proportion 
of dignity and ease ; but as he talked, some untarnished in- 
stinct in Sylvia slirank away in momentary distaste, the 
first she had ever felt for him. 

Mrs. Marshall-Smith evidently did not at all share this 
feeling. ** Oh, what a house that will be 1 ” she cried, los^ 
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in forecasting admiration. ''You! with a free hand! A 
second house of Jacques Coeur!’’ Sylvia stood up, rather 
abruptly. I think I'll go for a walk beside the river/' she 
said, reaching for her parasol. 

May I tag along?" said Page, strolling off beside her 
with the ease of familiarity. 

Sylvia turned to wave a careless farewell to the two thus 
left somewhat unceremoniously in the pergola. She was 
in brown corduroy with suede leather sailor collar and broad 
belt, a costume which brought out vividly the pure, clear 
coloring of her face. “ Good-bye," she called to them with 
a pointedly casual accent, nodding her gleaming head. 

“ She's a very pretty girl, isn't she ? " commented Mrs. 
Marshall-Smith. Morrison, looking after the retreating 
figures, agreed with her briefly. '' Yes, very. Extraordi- 
narily perfect specimen of her type." His tone was dry. 

Mrs. Marshall-Smith looked with annoyance across the 
stretch of lawn to the house. '' I think I would better go to 
see where Arnold is," she said. Her tone seemed to signify 
more to the man than her colorless words. He frowned and 
said, ‘‘ Oh, is Arnold . . . ? " 

She gave a fatigued gesture. '' No — ^not yet — but for the 
last two or three days . . 

He began impatiently, Why can't you get him off this 
time before he . . ." 

An excellent idea/' she broke in, with some impatience 
of her own. But slightly difficult of execution." 


CHAPTER XXXI 


SYLVIA MEETS WITPI PITY 

Under the scarlet glory of frost-touched maples, beside 
the river strolled Sylvia, conscious of looking very well and 
being admired ; but contrary to the age-old belief about her 
sex and age, the sensation of looking very well and being 
admired by no means filled the entire field of her conscious- 
ness. In fact, the corner occupied by the sensation was so 
small that occasional efforts on her part to escape to it from 
the less agreeable contents of her mind were lamentable 
failures. Aloud, in terms as felicitous as she could make 
them, she was commenting on the beauty of the glass-smooth 
river, with the sumptuously colored autumn trees casting 
down into it the imperial gold and crimson of their reflec- 
tions. Silently she was struggling to master and dominate 
and suppress a confusion of contradictory mental processes. 
At almost regular intervals, like a hollow stroke on a brazen 
gong, her brain resounded to the reverberations of ‘‘ The 
wedding is on the twenty-first.’' And each time that she 
thrust that away, there sprang up with a faint hissing note 
of doubt and suspicion, Why does Aunt Victoria want 
Arnold married ? ” A murmur, always drowned out but in- 
/:essantly recurring, ran : “ What about Father and Mother? 
What about their absurd, impossible, cruel, unreal, and 
beautiful standards ? ” Contemptible little echoes from the 
silly self-consciousness of the adolescence so recently left 
behind her . . . '‘I must think of something clever to say. 
I must try to seem different and original and independent 
and yet must attract,” mingled with an occasional fine sin- 
cerity of appreciation and respect for the humanity of the 
man beside her. Like a perfume borne in gusts came re- 
action to the glorious color about her. Quickly recurring 
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and quickly gone, a sharp cymbal-clap of alarm . . • 
What shall I do if Austin Page now . . . today ... or 
tomorrow . . . tells me ...!’’ And grotesquely, the com- 
panion cymbal on which this smote, gave forth an antiph- 
onal alarm of, ''What shall I do if he does not ! While, 
unheard of her conscious ear, but coloring everything with 
its fundamental note of sincerity, rose solemnly from the 
depths of her heart the old cry of desperate youth, " What 
am I to do with my life ? ’’ 

No, the eminently successful brown corduroy, present 
though it was to the mind of the handsome girl wearing it, 
was hardly the sure and sufficient rock of refuge which tra- 
dition would have had it. 

With an effort she turned her attention from this con- 
fused tumult in her ears, and put out her hand, rather at 
random, for an introduction to talk. " You spoke, back there 
in the pergola, of another kind of beauty — I didn't know 
what you meant.” He answered at once, with his usual 
direct simplicity, which continued to have for Sylvia at this 
period something suspiciously like the calmness of a reign- 
ing sovereign who is above being embarrassed, who may 
speak, without shamefacedness, of anything, even of moral 
values, that subject tabu in sophisticated conversation. 
"Ah, just a notion of mine that perhaps all this modern 
ferment of what’s known as ' social conscience ’ or ' civic 
responsibility,’ isn’t a result of the sense of duty, but of the 
old, old craving for beauty.” 

Sylvia looked at him, astonished. "Beauty?” 

" Why yes, beauty isn’t only a matter of line and color, is 
it? There’s the desire for harmony, for true proportions, 
for grace and suavity, for nobility of movement. Perhaps 
the lack of those qualities is felt in human lives as much 
as on canvases ... at least perhaps it may be felt in the 
future.” 

" It’s an interesting idea,” murmured Sylvia, " but I don’t 
quite see what it means, concretely, as applied to our actual 
America.” 

He meditated, looking, as was his habit when walking, up 
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at the trees above them* '' Well, let's see. I think I mean 
that perhaps our race, not especially inspired in its instinct 
for color and external form, may possibly be fumbling 
toward an art of living. Why wouldn't it be an art to keep 
your life in drawing as well as a mural decoration ? " He 
broke off to say, laughing, ‘‘ I bet you the technique would 
be quite as difficult to acquire,” and went on again, thought- 
fully : '' In this modern maze of terrible closeness of inter- 
relation, to achieve a life that’s happy and useful and causes 
no undeserved suffering to the untold numbers of other 
lives which touch it — isn’t there an undertaking which needs 
the passion for harmony and proportion? Isn’t there a 
beauty as a possible ideal of aspiration for a race that prob- 
ably never could achieve a Florentine or Japanese beauty 
of line ? ” He cast this out casually, as an idea which had 
by chance been brought up to the top by the current of the 
talk, and showed no indication to pursue it further when 
Sylvia only nodded her head. It was one of the moments 
when she heard nothing but the brazen clangor of '' the 
wedding is on the twenty-first,” and until the savage con- 
striction around her heart had relaxed she had not breath 
to speak. But that passed again, and the two sauntered 
onward, in the peaceable silence which was one of the great 
new pleasures which Page was able to give her. It now 
seemed like a part of the mellow ripeness of the day. 

They had come to a bend in the slowly flowing river, 
where, instead of torch-bright maples and poplars, rank upon 
rank of somber pines marched away to the summit of a 
steeply ascending foothill. The river was clouded dark with 
their melancholy reflections. On their edge, overhanging 
the water, stood a single sumac, a standard-bearer with a 
thousand little down-drooping flags of crimson. 

'"Oh,” said Sylvia, smitten with admiration. She sat 
down on a rock partly because she wanted to admire at her 
leisure, partly because she was the kind of a girl who looks 
well sitting on a rock ; and as she was aware of this latter 
motive, she felt a qualm of self-scom. What a cheap vein 
of commonness was revealed in her — ^^in every one — ^by the 
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temptation of a great fortune! Morrison had succumbed 
entirely. She was nowadays continually detecting in her- 
self motives which made lier sick. 

Page stretched his great length on tlie tiry leaves at her 
^eet. Any other man wendd liave rolled a cigarette. It was 
one of his oddities tliat he never snuikeil. Sylvia looked 
down at his tliouglitfui, clean face and reflectetl woiuler- 
higly that he seemed tlie ofdy person tuU warped hy money. 
Was it because he luid it. or was it because he was a very 
unusual person? 

lie was looking partly at tlu* river, at tlie pines, at the 
flaming tree, and partly at the human embodiment of the 
richness and color of autumn before him. After a time 
Sylvia said: ** There *s ( assandra. She’s tlie only one who 
knows of the impending doom. She’s trying to warn thy 
pines.” It ha<l taken her .some moments to think of this. 

Page accepted it witli no sign that he ctmsideretl it any- 
thing remarkalde, with the liabit oi a man for whom people 
protiuced their liest : ” She’s using some very tine language 
for her warning, but like some other tine language it’s a 
trifle misapplied. She forgets that no tloom hangs over the 
pines. She's t!ie fated one. d'liey’re safe enough.*' 

Sylvia clasped her luuuls atiout her knees arul looked 
across the dark water at the somber trees. ’* Aiul yet tliey 
don't seem to he very clieerfu! alumt it.” It w'as Iht opinion 
that they were talking very cleverly. 

” Perhaps/' suggested Page, rolling over to fare the 
river ” perltaps site’s not profiliesying doom at all, but 
blowing a trumpet peal of exultation tjver her own good 
fortune, Tlie fiines may tie filaek witli envy of her.” 

Sylvia enjoyed this rather tnacahre fancy with all the i:€St 
of healtlifu! youth, .secure in the conviction <»! its own im- 
mortality. ” Yes, yes, life's ever so much harder than 
death/' 

Page dissented with a grave irony from the nimantic 
exaggeration of this generalisation. ” I dot/t stifipose the 
statistics as to the relative difikulty of life aiul death arc 
really very reliable/' 
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Sylvia perceived that she was being, ever so delicately, 
laughed at, and tried to turn her remark so that she could 
carry it off. Oh, I don't mean for those who die, but those 
who are left know something about it, I imagine. My 
mother always said that the encounter with death is the 
great turning-point in the lives of those who live on. She 
said you might miss everything else irrevocable and vital — 
falling in love, having children, accomplishing anything — 
but that sooner or later you have to reckon with losing some- 
body clear to you.’' She spoke with an academic interest 
in the (luestion. 

“ I should think,” meditated Page, taking the matter into 
serious consideration, ” that the vitalness of even that ex- 
perience would depend somewhat on the character under- 
going it. I’ve known some temperaments of a proved 
frivolity which seemed to have passed through it without 
any great modifications. But then I know nothing about it 
[lersonally. I lost my father before I could remember him, 
and since then I haven't happened to have any close en- 
counter witli such loss. My mother, you know, is very 
much alive.'’ 

** Well, I haven't any personal experience with death in 
my immediate circle either,” said Sylvia. “ But I wasn't 
brought up with the u.sual cult of the awfulness of it. 
luitlier was always anxious that we children should feel it 
something as natural as breathing— you are dipped up from 
the great river of consciousness, and death only pours you 
back. I f you’ve been worth living, there are more elements 
of fineness in humanity.” 

Page nodded. ” Yes, that's what they all say nowadays. 
Personal immortality is as out of fashion as big sleeves.” 

” Do you believe it?” asked Sylvia, seeing the talk take 
an intimate turn, ” or are you like me, and don't know at 
all wliat you do believe?” If she had under this pseudo- 
philoHoplucal ciuestion a veiled purpose analogous to that of 
the less subtle charmer whose avowed expedient is to get 
” a man to talk about himself ” the manoeuver was eminently 
successfui 
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‘^IVe never had the least chance to think about it/’ he 
said, sitting up, '' because Tve always been so damnably 
beset by the facts of living. I know I am not the first of 
my race to feel convinced that his own problems are the 
most complicated, but . . 

Yours!'' cried Sylvia, genuinely astonished. 

“ And one of the hardships of my position,” he told her 
at once with a playful bitterness, is that everybody refuses 
to believe in the seriousness of it. Because my father, 
after making a great many bad guesses as to the possible 
value of mining stock in Nevada, happened to make a series 
of good guesses about the value of mining stock in Colo- 
rado, it is assumed that all questions are settled for me, 
that I can joyously cultivate my garden, securely intrenched 
in the certainty that this is the best possible of all possible 
worlds.” 

“ Oh yes — labor unions — socialism — I. W. W.,” Sylvia 
murmured vaguely, unable, in spite of her intelligence, to 
refrain from marking, by a subsidence of interest, her in- 
stinctive feeling that those distant questions could not in the 
nature of things be compared to present, personal compli- 
cations. 

No — no — !” he protested. That’s no go! Fve tried 
for five years now to shove it out of sight on some one of 
those shelves. I’ve learned all the arguments on both sides. 
I can discuss on both sides of those names as glibly as any 
other modern quibbler. I can prove the rights of all those 
labels or I can prove the wrongs of them, according to the 
way my dinner is digesting. What stays right there, what 
I never can digest (if you’ll pardon an inelegant simile that’s 
just occurred to me), a lump I never can either swallow 
entirely down or get up out of my throat, is the fact that 
there are men, hundreds of men, thousands of men, working 
with picks underground all day, every day, all their lives, 
and that part of their labor goes to provide me with the 
wherewithal to cultivate my taste, to pose as a patron of 
the arts, to endow promising pianists — to go through all the 
motions suitable to that position to which it has pleased 
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//rovidence to call me. It sticks in my crop that my only 
connection with the entire business was to give myself the 
trouble to be born my father’s son.^' 

'' Rut you do work ! protested Sylvia. '' You work on 
your farm here. You run all sorts of lumbering operations 
in this region. The first time I saw you, you certainly looked 
less like the traditional idea of a predatory coal-operator/' 
She laughed at the recollection. 

Oh yes, I work. When my undigested lump gets too 
painful I try to work it off — but what I do bears the 
same relation to real sure-enough work that playing tennis 
does to laying brick. But such as it is, it's real satisfaction 
I get out of my minute Vermont holdings. They come 
down to me from my farmer great-grandfather who held 
the land by working it himself. There's no sore spot there. 
Rut speak of Colorado or coal^ — and you see me jump with 
tlie same siiooting twinge you feel when the dentist's probe 
reaches a nerve. An intelligent conscience is a luxury a 
man in my position can’t afford to have.” He began with 
great accuracy to toss small stones at a log showing above 
the surface of the water. 

Sylvia, reverting to a chance remark, now said: I never 
happened to hear you speak of your mother before. Does 
she ever come to Lydford?” 

lie shook his head. “ No, she vibrates between the Madi- 
son Avenue house and the Newport one. She's very happy 
in those two {)laces. She's Mr. Sommerville’s sister, you 
imow. She’s one of Morrison's devotees too. She col- 
lects umler his guidance.'' 

** C’ollects ? ” a.sked Sylvia, a little vaguely. 

C )h, it doesn't matter mudi what— the instinct, the re- 
sultant satisfaction are the same. As a child, it's stamps, 
or buttons, or corks, later on~- As a matter of fact, it's 
lace that my mother collects. She specializes in Venetian 
lace t!ie older the l)etter, of course. The connection with 
coal-mines is obvious. Rut after all, her own fortune, 
coming mostly from the Sommerville side, is derived from 
oil. The difference is great ! ” 
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‘"Do you live with her?*' asked Sylvia. 

“ My wasliiug is said to he tluue in New York/‘ he said 
seriously. I believe that settles the t|uestion of residence 
for a man.’* 

“ Oh. how quaint ! ** said Sylvia, laugliini,^ llien with 
her trained instinct for contriving a cretliiahle exit liefore 
being driven to an enforced one by flagging of masculine 
interest, she rose and looked at her watch. 

“Oh. don't go!'* he im|doretl her. “It's so 
here-— we never were so— who kiunvs when we1! ever again 
be in so . . d' 

Sylvia divined with one of her cyrnhal-claf-m that he had 
meant, perhaps, that very afternoon ter- She felt a dis- 
sonant clashing of triumph and misgiving. She tlicnight 
she decided quite coolly, <iuile ilryly. that pursuit always 
lent luster to the olqect pursued ; bin it% reality she ditl not 
at all recogni^.e t!ie instinct %vhHit baile her say. turning 
her watch around on her wrist: “ ItN tjuite late. I dont 
think Fd better stay longer. Aunt \‘icturia likes dinner 
promptly.” She turned to go. 

He took his small defeat with his usual imjierturhable 
good nature, in wtiich Sylvia not infrequently tluiught she 
detected a flavor of the unconscious svlf -assurancr of the 
very rich and much-courtcil man. He scramblril to his 
feet now promptly, ami fell int«i step witft her quickrread- 
ing advance. ” V<nFre right, ni course, rhrreS no need to 
be grasping. There’s tiunorrtnv ■ and tlie day after and 
the day after that --arid if it rains we can wear rubbers and 
carry umbrellas,” 

“Oh, I don't carry an umlirrlla for a walk in the rattiT 
she told him. ” It s one of our queer Marshal! ways. We 
only owm one umbrella for the wludr family at lioinc^ 
and that's to lend. I w^ear a rubiKu* coat and |^ut on a 
sou'wester anti lei it rain.” 

“You wwdd!” he said in an uncortHCioiH irnihitioii of 
ArnolcFs accent. 

She laughed up al Itim. ” Shall I confess why I dol 
Because my hair u naturally curly.” 
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‘‘ Confession has to be prompter than that to save souls/^ 
he answered. I knew it was, five weeks ago, when you 
splashed the water up on it so recklessly there by the 
brook.’’ 

She was astonished by this revelation of depths behind 
that well-remembered clear gaze of admiration, and dis- 
mayed by such unnatural accuracy of observation. 

'' How cynical of you to make such a mental com- 
ment ! ” 

He apologized. ""It was automatic — unconscious. I’ve 
had a good deal of opportunity to observe young ladies.’^ 
And then, as though aware that the ice was thin over an 
unpleasant subject, he shifted the talk. "" Upon my word, 
I wonder how Molly and Morrison will manage ? ” 

"" Oh, Molly’s wonderful. She’d manage anything,” said 
Sylvia with conviction. 

"" Morrison is rather wonderful himself,” advanced Page. 
"" And that’s a magnanimous concession for me to make 
when I’m now so deep in his bad books. Do you know, by 
the way,” he asked, looking with a quick interrogation at 
the girl, why I’m so out of favor with him? ” 

Sylvia’s eyes opened wide. She gazed at him, startled, 
fascinated. Could "" it ” be coming so suddenly, in this 
casual, abrupt manner? "" No, I don’t know,” she managed 
to say; and braced herself. 

"" I don’t blame him in the least. It was very vexing. I 
went back on him — so to speak; dissolved an aesthetic 
partnership, in which he furnished the brains, and my coal- 
mines the sinews of art. I was one of his devotees, you 
know. For some years after I got out of college I col- 
lected under his guidance, as my mother does, as so many 
people do. I even specialized. I don’t like to boast, but I 
dare affirm that no man knows more than I about sixteenth 
century mezza-majolica. It is a branch of human knowl- 
edge which you must admit is singularly appropriate for a 
dweller in the twentieth century. And of great value to 
the world. My collection was one of Morrison’s triumphs.” 

Sylvia felt foolish and discomfited. With an effort she 
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showed a proper interest in his remarks. “Was?” she 
asked. “What happened to it?“ 

“'I went back on it. In one of the first of those fits of 
moral indigestion. ( h\e day. IM been reading a report in 
one of the newspa|Hn‘s on t!ie status of the coal-rniner, and 
the connection betwecji my liright-coioreil pots anti platters, 
and my father’s lucky guess, became a little Urn dramatic 
for my taste. I gave the collection to the Metropeditan, and 
Fve never tH)ught a |decc since. Morrison was immensely 
put out. He'd been to great trouble to tiiul st:me fine 
Fontana specimens for me. And then not tt> have me look 
at them— He was rigltt too. It was a silty, pettish tiling 
tf) do. I didn’t know any better then. I ilon’t know any 
better now.” 

It began to dawn on Sylvia that, under his air of whim- 
sical seif»mackery he was talking to her seritmsly, She 
tried to adjust lierself to tins, to 1 h* sym|uithetic. earnest; 
thougli she was still smarting witli the sense of having ap- 
peared to herself as undignified and riiliculous, 

“ And besides that,” he went tm. hioking away, down 
the dusty highroad they were tlieu crtissing on tlieir way 
back to the liouse ■ “ Iwsides that. I weiit back on a great 
scheme of Morrison’s for a National Academy of sbisihetic 
Instruction, which I was to finance ami he lei orgaiu/e. He 
had gone into all tlie details. He had shuwn wonderful 
capacity. It’s really very magnanimous of liim not to Ixar 
me more of a grudge. He thonglit that giving it igi was 
one of my half-hakeil itleas. And it was. As far as any- 
thing I’ve accomplished since, I might as well have lH!en 
furthering Ihe appreciation of Ftruscan vaM*s in the Middle 
West But then, I don’t think he’ll mv^s it now. If he 
still has a fancy for it, he can do it with Molly’s money. 
She has plenty. Hut I tlon’t believe he will. It has oc- 
curred to me lately ( it’s an idea that’s betm grtnving on me 
about everybody) that Morristm, like most tjf us, has been 
miscast. He doesn’t really care a continental alxnit the 
aesthetic salvatkm of the country. IlN only Ihe contagion 
of the American cra^e for connecting everything with social 
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betterment, tagging everything with that label, that ever 
made him think he did. He’s far too thoroughgoing an 
aesthete himself. What he was brought into the world for, 
was to appreciate, as nobody else can, all sorts of esoterically 
fine things. Now that he’ll be able to gratify that taste, 
he’ll find his occupation in it. Why shouldn’t he? It’d 
be a hideously leveled world if everybody was trying to be 
a reformer. Besides, who’d be left to reform? I love to 
contemplate a genuine, whole-souled appreciator like Mor- 
rison, without any qualms about the way society is put 
together. And I envy him ! I envy him as blackly as your 
pines envied the sumac. He’s got out of the wrong role 
into the right one. I wish to the Lord I could ! ” 

They were close to the house now, in the avenue of pop- 
lars, yellow as gold above them in the quick-falling autumn 
twilight. Sylvia spoke with a quick, spirited sincerity, her 
momentary pique forgotten, her feeling rushing out gen- 
erously to meet the man’s simple openness. Oh, that’s 
the problem for all of us! To know what role to play! 
If you think it hard for you who have only to choose — how 

about the rest of us who must ?” She broke off. 

'^What’s that? What’s that?” 

She had almost stumbled over a man’s body, lying prone, 
half in the driveway, half on the close-clipped grass on 
the side; a well-dressed man, tall, thin, his limbs sprawled 
about broken-jointedly. He lay on his back, his face 
glimmering white in the clear, dim dusk. Sylvia recog- 
nized him with a cry. Oh, it’s Arnold 1 He’s been struck 
by a car ! He’s dead 1 ” 

She sprang forward, and stopped short, at gaze, frozen. 

The man sat up, propping himself on his hands and 
looked at her, a wavering smile on his lips. He began to 
speak, a thick, unmodulated voice, as though his throat 
were stiff. '' Comingtomeetyou,” he articulated very rapidly 
and quite unintelligibly, '' an ’countered hill in driveway 
t ... no hill in driveway, and climbed and climbed ” — ^he 
lost himself in repetition and brought up short to begin 
again, — labor so ’cessive had to rest ” 
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Sylvia turned a paper-white face tm lier companion. 

What s the matter with liim?"' slie trietl say, hut Page 
only saw her lif^s move. He nuule no aunver. I'hat she 
would know in an instant wliat was the matter flickered 
from her eyes, from her tremhliiyu; white lips; that she did 
know, even as she spoke, was apparent from tlie scorn and 
indignation which like slieeldightning leapet! out on him* 

Amok! ! For shame! Anuikl ! 'i'hink of Jiulith ! 

At the name he frowned vaguely as tluutgh il suggested 
something extremelv thstressing to him, Ihongli he evidently 
did not recognise it, '*judish? judish?*' he repeated, 
drawing his brows together aiul tnakiug a grimace of great 
pain. “ What s Jiulish ? 

And tlien, cpsite siulilenly the pain and ilistress w'ere 
wiped from Ins face I^y sotlden vacnily. He hatl hitched 
himself to one <if the poplars, and now ieanei! against this, 
his heatl bent on his stioukter at the sickening angle of a 
man hanged, his eyes glassy. Ins numtli open, a trickle of 
saliva flowing fnmi tme corner. I le hreatheil hard and 
loudly, ll'iere was mulling tliere Inil a lump iif uncomely 
flesh. 

Sylvia shrank hack from the sight willi such disgust that 
she felt her flesh creep. She turned a hard, angry face on 
I'age, '* Uli, the beast! The beast!'* nhe cried, under her 
breath. She felt <!efiled, She haletl ArmiUl. She tiated 
life. 

Page saul quietly: *’ Viudll chcum* my not gidng with 
you to tlie house? Fli have my car and chautfeur here 
in a moment.*' He steppeil away quickly and Sylvia turned 
to flee into the lumse. 

pHjt something lialted her flying feet. She hesitated, 
stopfied, and pressed her hands together hard. He could 
not he left alone there in the driveway. A car might rim 
over him in the tlusk. Slie turned back. 

She stood lliere, alone with the horror tinder the tree. 
She turned her hack on it, Init she ctmid see sailliing hut 
the alijcct, strengtliless hotly, the dreadful ignointiiy of the 
face. They filled the world. 
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And then quickly— everything came quickly to Sylvia — 
there stood before her the little boy who had come to see 
them in La Chance so long ago, the little honest-eyed boy 
who had so loved her mother and Judith, who had loved 
Pauline the maid and suffered with her pain ; and then the 
bigger boy who out of his weakness had begged for a share 
of her mother^s strength and been refused; and then the 
man, still honest-eyed, who, aimless, wavering, had cried 
out to her in misery upon the emptiness of his life; and 
who later had wept those pure tears of joy that he had 
found love. She had a moment of insight, of vision, of 
terrilile understanding. She did not know what was tak- 
ing place within her, something racking — spasmodic throes 
of sudden growth, the emergence for the first time in all her 
life of the capacity for pity . . . 

When, only a moment or two later, Page’s car came 
swiftly down tlie driveway, and he sprang out, he found 
Sylvia sitting by the drunkard, the quiet tears streaming 
down Iht face. She had wiped his mouth with her hand- 
kerchief, she held his limp hand in hers, his foolish staring 
face was liiddcn on her shoulder. . . . 

The two men lifted him bodily, an ignoble, sagging weight, 
into the car. She stood beside him and, without a word, 
stooi>ed and gently disposed his slackly hanging arms be- 
side him. 

Dark had cfuite fallen by this time. They were all silent, 
shadowy forms. She felt that Page was at her side. He 
leaned to lier. Her hand was taken and kissed. 


CHAPTER XXXIl 


MITCH AIKJ . . , 

The rest of (')ctoher was a periuil nevrr dear in Sylvia’s 
head. Hverythiftg that liaj»|*enrd was and almost 

everything was painful: amt a great tk*a! happriieil She 
had thought at the time that iiutliing wtndd ever lilur in 
her mind the shack t>f fmding »\iint \dcrttria tipjittsed to 
what seemed to lier the tir>.l tiiiviou-i necessity: iv riling to 
Judith abcnit Arncdih She luul been trying iVir a itmg lime 
now with desperate sincerity to lake the world as sht 
found It, to see |>eup!e as they were wnh no faiialic iih 
tolerance, to reaa/e her own inexperience of life, to 
broad, to take in witliout toes much of a wrench another 
point of view; liut to Aunt Viettaria's idea, firltl tpiiie simply 
and naturally hy tliat lady, tlial Judith he ke|Jt in igiiorance 
of ArntjUls halnis until after marriage, Sy!vta*s miml ckssed 
as automatically, as hermetically as an uv'^ier site!! .snaps 
shut She could init ihsenss ip >he conh! not even attend 
with hearing ears to Mrs. Marsfiall-'SnntlPs very rranonahle 
presentation of her case; the long tradiluiit as to the jus'li»* 
fiabiiity of such ignorance mi a liride’s part; the impossi- 
bility that any woman shouh! ever ktunv all of any maids 
character InTore marriage; the stnmg pre^nmpiion that 
marriage with a woman lie adored wtmhl cure liabils con- 
tracted O'Uly tlirough the inevitable aimlessnr'’vH of too miich 
wealth; the fact that, once married, a wtiniaii like jndtih 
would accept, and for the most part deal competrndy wiilg 
facts wdiich woulil frighten her in her raw giihsli xiale of 
ignorance and criidene.ss. Sylvia ilid not evert bear these 
arguments and many more like them, dignified with the 
sanction of pncraticins of women trying their l»e^t lo de.al 
with life. She had never tlimight of the tpie^titiii beffirc 
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It was the sort of thing from which she had always averted 
her moral eyes with extreme distaste; but now that it was 
forced on her, her reaction to it was instantaneous. From 
the depths of her there rose up fresh in its original vigor^ 
never having been dulled by a single enforced compliance 
with a convention running counter to a principle, the most 
irresistible instinct against concealment. She did not argue ; 
she could not. She could only say with a breathless cer- 
tainty against which there was no holding out : '' Judith 
must know! Judith must know! ” 

Mrs. Marshall-Smith, alarmed by the prospect of a 
passage-at-arms, decreed quietly that they should both 
sleep on the question and take it up the next morning. Syl- 
via had not slept. She had lain in her bed, wide-eyed; a 
series of pictures passing before her eyes with the un- 
natural vividness of hallucinations. These pictures were 
not only of Arnold, of Arnold again, of Arnold and Judith. 
'Fhere were all sorts of odd bits of memories — a conversa- 
tion overheard years l)efore, between her father and Law- 
rence, when Lawrence was a little, little boy. He had 
asked— it was like Lawrence’s eerie ways — -apropos of noth- 
ing at all, What sort of a man was Aunt Victoria’s hus- 
band ? ” 

His father had said, ''A rich man, very rich.” This 
prompt appearance of readiness to answer had silenced the 
diild for a moment: and tlicn (Sylvia could see his thin 
little liands patting down the sand-cakc he was making) 
he had persisted, “ What kind of a rich man? ” His father 
had said, “ Well, he was bald— (iiiite bald — -lawrence, come 
run a race with me to the woodshed.” Sylvia now, ten 
years later, woiulered why her father had evaded. What 
kiiul of a man had Arnold’s father been? 

lint chiefly she Ijraced herself for the struggle with Aunt 
Victoria in the morning. It came to her in fleeting glimpses 
lliat Aunt Victoria would be only human if she resented 
with some heat this entire disregard of her wishes ; that the 
discussion might very well end in a quarrel, and that a 
quarrel would mean the end of Lydford with all that Lyd- 
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ford meant now anti ptitiniiiany. lUit this jHTce{Hkin was 
swept out of sight, like evcrytluiig else, in tlw singit* 
ness of her con V id kill : Judith iiuisi kiiuw! Judith must 
know ! 

There was, however, no struggle with .\itiii Mctcirki k 
the morning* Mrs, Marshalh'Smilht enctuifitering same 
passionate oiilcry, recognised an irresi^ldde force when she 
cncounteretl it; recogniJ^ed it, in fact, soun riiiHigh to avoid 
the long-c!rawri»ciitt acririiony of disciisskm iiiio which a 
less intelligent woman woiih! inrviiatdy have pluiigetl; 
recognized it almost, hul not quite, in time lo sfiiii of from 
Sylvias later meditations certain siarlhng vi^iias ttown 
which she had now only fleeting glimpses. ** Very well, 
my clear/' said Mrs. Marshall -Smith, her cherished clarity 
always uncloudetl hy small resentments, "'very vs-ell, we wiil 
trust in your judgment rather than my own. I doi/t pfe» 
tend to understaiul present-*day girls, tlunigh I manage I 0 
be very fond of one of them. Judith is your sistrr, You 
will do, of course, what you think is right. If means, of 
course, Judith Innug what she is. that stir will inslanllj 
cast him of! ; arul Aniokl Inung what hr is. that iiieans that 
he will drink fiimself into delirium Irrmrns in months. 
His father . . /' She slopped slmrt, closing with some 
haste the door to a vista, and iMiuretl hrisrll aiiotlier cup 
of ccdTee. lliey were having breakfast m her runm. Inith 
in negligee aiul lacy caps, two singularly handsome re(i- 
resentatives of tlillering generatkms. >drs. Marshal! -^Smilh 
looked calm. Sylvia extremely agitated. She lunl lieen 
awake at tlie early lunir of dradiv fsi'e dawn when a swdft, 
long”-barrele<i car liad drawn tip nndei iliv |nnle Michere and 
Arnold had been taken away undrr ihr gnat 4 t»f a sliurb 
broad,, brawny man wdili diq*ropoMiiuiaie|y Itiiig arms. 
She was not alile to swallow a m*a.o.hiu| id hrrakfaHi, 

During the iiighi, she had mil juiikrd 411 iindi br>oiid her 
blind fiasskin of iiisi^inier. Xnv. ihai Aunt k'ldorii 
yielded with sti iiiscoiirerliiig a 'lU^ldcour-.-,. ‘.hr i.n'r*! with 
a pang what lay beyond, di. ImhiU cast him 

off! She loves liiiii so! SliedI give him a ch.oice, You 
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don t know Judith. She doesn’t care about many things, 
but she gives herself up absolutely to those that do matter to 
her. She adores Arnold ! It fairly frightened me to see 
how she was burning up when he was near. She’ll insist 

on his reforming, of course— she ought to — ^but 

Suppose he doesn’t reform to suit her,” suggested Mrs, 
Marshall-Smith, stirring her coflfee. He’s been reformed 
at intervals ever since he was fifteen. He never could stay 
through a whole term in any decent boys’ school.” Here 
was a vista, ruthlessly opened. Sylvia’s eyes looked down 
it and shuddered. “Poor Arnold!” she said under her 
breath, |)ushing away her untasted cup. 

“ Pm dull enough to find you take an odd way to show 
your sympathy for him,” murmured Mrs. Marshall-Smith, 
witlt none of the acidity the words themselves seemed to 
indicate. She seemed indeed genuinely perplexed. “ It’s 
not been exactly a hilarious element in my life either. But 
Fve always tried to liold on to Arnold. I thought it my 
<luty. And now, since Felix Morrison has found this excel- 
lent specialist for me, it’s much easier. I telegraph to him 
and he comes at once and takes Arnold back to his sani- 
tarium, till he’s himself again.” For the first time in weeks 
Morrison’s name brought up between them no insistently 
present, persistently ignored shadow. The deeper shadow 
now blotted him out. 

“ P)Ut Aunt Victoria, it’s for Judith to decide. 5/i^’ll do 
the right thing.” 

” Sometimes people are thrown by circumstances into a 
situation where they wouldn’t have dreamed of putting 
themselves™ and yet tliey rise to it and conquer it,” philos- 
opluxed Aunt Victoria. '' Life takes hold of us with strong 
hands and makes us greater than we thought. Judith will 
mean to do the right thing. If she were married, she’d 
have to do it! It seems to me a great responsibility you 
take, Sylvia— you may, with the best of intentions in the 
world, l)e ruining the happiness of two lives.” 

Sylvia got uf), her eyes red with unshed tears. It was 
iwt the first time that morning. It’s all too horrible,” she 
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murmured. But I haven't any right to conceal it from 
Judith." 

Her eyes were still red when, an hour later, she stepped 
into the room again and said^ I've mailed it." 

Her aunt, still in lavender silk negligee, so far pro- 
gressed towards the day's toilet as to have her hair care- 
fully dressed, looked up from the Revue Bleue, and nodded. 
Her expression was one of quiet self-possession. 

Sylvia came closer to her and sat down on a straight- 
backed chair. She was dressed for the street, and^hatted, as 
though she herself had gone out to mail the letter. And 
now, Tantine," she said, with the resolute air of one broach- 
ing a difficult subject, I think I ought to be planning to 
go home very soon." It was a momentous speech, and 
a momentous pause followed it. It had occurred to Sylvia, 
still shaken with the struggle over the question of secrecy, 
that she could, in decency, only offer to take herself away, 
after so violently antagonizing her hostess. She realized 
vith what crude intolerance she had attacked the other 
woman's position, how absolutely with claw and talon she 
had demolished it. She smarted with the sense that she had 
seemed oblivious of an '' obligation." She detested the 
sense of obligation. And having become aware of a debt 
due her dignity, she had paid it hastily, on the impulse of 
the moment. But as the words still echoed in the air, she 
was struck to see how absolutely her immediate future, all 
her future, perhaps, depended on the outcome of that con- 
versation she herself had begun. She looked fixedly at her 
aunt, trying to prepare herself for anything. But she was 
not prepared for what Mrs. Marshall-Smith did. 

She swept the magazine from her lap to the floor and 
held out her arms to Sylvia. I had hoped — I had hoped 
you were happy — ^with me," she said, and in her voice was 
that change of quality, that tremor of sincerity which Sylvia 
had always found profoundly moving. The girl was over- 
come with astonishment and remorse — and immense relief. 
She ran to her. '' Oh, I am ! lam! I was only thinking — 
I've gone against your judgment." Her nerves, stretched 
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with the sleepless night and the strain of writing the dread- 
ful letter to Judith, gave way. She broke into sobs. She 
put her arms tightly around her aunt’s beautiful neck and 
laid her head on her shoulder, weeping, her heart swelling, 
her mind in a whirling mass of disconnected impressions. 
Arnold— -Judith . . . how strange it was that Aunt Vic- 
toria really cared for her — did she really care for Aunt 
Victoria or only admire her? — did she really care for any- 
body, since she was agreeing to stay longer away from her 
father and mother? — how good it would be not to have 
to give up Helene’s services — what a heartless, materialistic 
girl she was — she cared for nothing but luxury and money 
— she would be going abroad now to Paris — Austin Page — 
he had kissed her hand . . . and yet she felt that he saw 
through her, saw through her mean little devices and strata- 
gems — how astonishing that he should be so very, very 
rich — it seemed that a very, very rich man ought to be 
<lilTerent from other men — his powers were so unnaturally 
great — girls could not feel naturally about him . . . And 
all the while that these varying reflections passed at light- 
ning spee<l through her mind, her nervous sobs were con- 
tinuing. 

Aunt Victoria taking them, naturally enough, as signs 
of continued remorse, lifted her out of this supposed slough 
of despond with affectionate peremptoriness. “Don’t feel 
so badly about it, darling. We won’t have any more talk 
for the present about differing judgments, or of going 
away, or of anything uncomfortable”; and in this way, with 
nothing clearly understood, on a foundation indeed of mis- 
understantling, the decision was made, in the haphazard 
fashion which characterizes most human decisions. 

'fhe rest of the month was no more consecutive or logical. 
Into the midst of the going-away confusion of a household 
about to remove itself half around the world, into a house 
distracted with packing, cheerless with linen-covers, deso- 
late with rolle<l-up rugs and cold lunches and half-packed 
trunks, came, in a matter-of-fact manner characteristic of 
Its writer, Judith’s answer to Sylvia’s letter. Sylvia opened 
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with a singular feeling of discomfiture the throbbing 
phrases of her letter, written under the high pressure of 
the quarrel with Aunt Victoria. She could almost see the 
expression of austere distaste in the stern young beauty of 
Judith’s face. Judith was always making her appear foolish ! 

“ We were both of us,'’ commented Mrs. Marshall-Smith 
dryly, “ somewhat mistaken about the degree of seriousness 
with which Judith would take the information.” 

Sylvia forgot her vexation and sprang loyally to Judith’s 
defense. Why, of course she takes it like a trained nurse, 
like a doctor— feels it a purely medical affair — as I suppose 
it is. We might have known she’d feel that way. But as 
to how she really feels inside, personally, you can't tel! 
anything by her letter! You probably couldn't tell anything 
by her manner if she were here. You never can. She may 
be simply wild about a thing inside, but you'd never guess.” 

Mrs. Marshall-Smith ventured to express some skepticism 
as to the existence of volcanic feelings always so sedulously 
concealed. ** After all, can you be so very sure that she hs 
ever * simi)ly wild’ if she never shows anything?” 

“ Oh, you’re sure, all right, if you’ve lived with her — ^you 
feel it. And then, after about so long a time of keeping it 
down, she breaks loose and does something awful, that I'd 
never have the nerve to do, and tears into flinders anything 
she doesn’t think is right. Why, when we were little girls 
and went to the public schools together, two of our little 
playmates, wlio turned out to have a little negro blood, 
we . . Sylvia stoi)ped, suddenly warned by some in- 
stinct that Aunt Victoria would not be a sympathetic lis- 
tener to that un forgotten episode of her childhood, that epi- 
sode whicli had seemed to have no consequences, no sequel, 
but which ever since that day had insensibly affected the 
course of her growth, like a great rock fallen into the 
current of her life. 

Mrs. Marshall-Smith, deliberating with bated breath be- 
tween l>roacIcloth and blue panama, did not notice the 
pause. She did, however, add a final comment on the 
matter, some moments later, when she observed, How 
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any girl in her senstr?? c.iii an stiniying, when 
gaged in ii man wht* needs her as nuieh as Arnold sieeits 
Judith!” lo which Sylvia answered irrelevariily wiili a 
thought which hat! just struck her tiiiidingly. *' lUil liuw' jier- 
fectly tine of Arnold to led her lum^ell ■ ” 

She must have liyimoiiced liiinA said, Mrs. Marsliall* 
Smitli With cofiviciiun, “ hut then 1 doidl fu’eiriid to uiitler* 
stand the ways tif young peuftle uowadavs.” She was now 
fortydive, in the In!! hloeun a rarely jtrr.'wrvrd N*aiiiy, amt 
coiikl afford to make remarks alamt t!ir ytumger griirralbri. 

At any rale,” she ueni on, “ it is a cumh.iH ft* know- i!iai 
Judith has set her hand to the wheel. I have imi in years 
crossed the oceati willi ho iiuich peace at nniid ahtiiii Ariinkl 
as "" shal. haw, Jiis timeA said his sieptniUhrr.. Xo, leave 
that blue %*uile, tlelene, the collar nrvi'r filled,” 

he doesift spend the winter-^ m Tails with viiu?** 
asked Sylvia. 

“He’s twen staying here in I.ydieu'd of late cran* ai 
it sounds. He was simply so hiued tliai hr ctnildnd think 
of anything else to do. He has, hesideN, an alourd llie«?ry 
that he enjoys it more in wiiUer than in 'Uimmer. He says 
the natives are to he seen ihen. HeX hmi here from hii, 
childhocHl. He kiuwvs a good many ut iliein, I sup[iose» 
Now, Helene, leTs see the gloves and haisd* 

It came <n*er Sylvia witii a passing ^amsr of great strange- 
ness tfiat she had lieen in this s|h:iI for four morillis mil, 
with the exception of the men at the tire, she had not met, 
had not s{>«ken to, had not even consciously seen a single 
inhabitant of tlie fdace. 

And in the end, she went away in precisely ihr same state 
of ignorance. ( In the day they drtiv-e tu the station she did, 
indeed, give <ine fkeliiig glimpse iiver itir edge f.d tier iiar* 
row prisondmuse of selfweiilered inierrsl. Sitrroiiiifletl liy 
a great many Hlrappetl am! Inicklri! piecr.s of baggage, with 
Helene, fascinatingly ugly in her serTs uniftiriii, holdiiif 
the black leather bag anilaining Aiinl \dcitiriaA jewels, they 
passed along the street for llie last lime, imdrr itir great 
elms already almost wiiilry with ihnr tore knigtis. Now 
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that it was too late, Sylvia felt a momentary curiosity 
about the unseen humanity which had been so near her 
all the summer. She looked out curiously at the shabby 
vehicles (it seemed to her that there were more of them than 
in the height of the season), at the straight-standing, plainly 
dressed, briskly walking women and children (there seemed 
to be a new air of life and animation about the street now 
that most of the summer cottages were empty), and at the 
lounging, indifferent, powerfully built men. She wondered, 
for a moment, what they were like, with what fortitude their 
eager liuman liearts bore the annual display of splendor they 
might never share. They looked, in that last glimpse, some- 
how quite strong, as though they would care less than she 
would in tlieir places. Perhaps they were only hostile, not 
envious. 

I dare say,'' said Aunt Victoria, glancing out at a buck- 
board, very muddy as to wheels, crowded with children, 
** tliat it's very forlorn for the natives to have the life all 
go out of the village when the summer people leave. They 
must feel desolate enough ! " 

Sylvia wondered. 

The last thing she saw as the train left the valley was the 
upland pas.s between Windward and Hemlock mountains. 
It brouglit uf> to lier the taste of black birch, the formidably 
clean smell of yellow soap, and the rush of summer wind 
last her ears. 


CHAPTER XXXni 


..WHOM GOD HATH JOINED . , 

They were to sail on the 23th and ever since the Wg 
square invitation had come it had lieen a Umgom conclu- 
sion» conceded with no need for woundinir words, that there 
was no way out of atteiulini^^ the Sommerville*Morrison wed- 
ding on the 2 1 St. Tliey kept, of course, no constrained 
silence al)out it. Aunt Victoria detested the aw‘km%irdness 
of not mentioning dilTicult subjects as heartily as she did 
the mention of them; and as the tree tiiatl evolves a skin 
to answer his needs, she ha<l e^ailved a metlunl all her own 
of turning her liack s<|uarely on both liorns of a dilemma. 
No. there was no silence a!K)Ut the wrdiling, tmly alamt the 
possibility that it miglit he an ortleal, or that the <Hdeal 
might be avoided. It could not he avtnded. Fhere wa! 
nothing to In* said on that ptunt. Put tliere was much talk, 
during the few days of their stay in New alicnit the 

elaborate preparations ftm tiie cerenumy, MorriMui. who 
came to see tliem in their temporary tpiarters, kept up a some* 
what satirical report as ta the magniticence of tlie perform^ 
ance, and on the one occasitm when they went ta see Molly 
they foimd her flushed, excited, utterly inctinsecutive, dis- 
tracteti by a million <letai!s, and accepting tlie situation as 
the normal one for a l)ride*to 4 »e. Inhere were heart search* 
ings as to toilets to match the gramUntr of the ticcasitm ; and 
later satisfaction wdtli the moss«green chiflon for Sylvia and 
violet-colored velvet for her aunt. There were consultations 
about the present Aunt Victoria w%as to send ff<un them both, 
a wonderfully expensive, newdy patented, leatlter traveling- 
case fora car, guaranteed to Imld less to the stjuare inch and 
pound than any other similar, heavy, gohl^mounteil con- 
trivance. Mrs, MarshalbSmith tokl Morrison frankly^ in 
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this connection, that she had tried to select a present which 
Molly herself would enjoy. 

“ Am I not to have a present myself ?’' asked Morrison. 

Something that you selected expressly for me? ” 

No, said Sylvia, dropping the sugar into his tea with * 
deliberation. \ou are not to have any present for your- 
self.'' 

She was guiltily conscious that she was thinking of a 
certain scene in “ the Golden BowlA ^ scene in which a 
wedding present figures largely ; and when, a moment later, 
he said, “ I liave a new volume of Henry James Fd like 
to loan youA she knew that the same scene had been in his 
head. She would not look at him lest she read in his eyes 
that he had meant her to know. As she frequently did in 
those days, she rose, and making an excuse of a walk in 
the park, took herself off. 

She was (piite calm during this period, her mind full of 
trivial things. She had the firm conviction that she was 
living in a dream, tliat nothing of wiiat was happening was 
irrevocalde. And besides, as at Lydford, for much of the 
day, she was absorbed in the material details of her life, 
being ruldied and dressed and undressed, and adorned and 
fed and catered to. 'riiey were spending the few days be- 
fore .sailing in a very grand hotel, overlooking Central Park. 
Sylvia had almost every day the thought that she herself 
was now in the center of exactly the same picture in which, 
as a child, she had enviously watched Aunt Victoria. She 
adorecl every detail of it. It was an opening-out, even from 
the lydford life. She felt herself expanding like a dried 
sponge placed in water, to fill every crack and crevice of 
the luxurious haliits of life. The traveling along that road 
i.s always swift; aiul Sylvia’s feet were never slow. During 
the first days in Vermont, it liad seemed a magnificence to 
her that she need never think of dish-washing or bed- 
making. By this time it seemed quite natural to her that 
Hcdene drew and tempered the water for her bath, and put 
on her stockings. Occasionally she noticed with a little sur- 
prise tliat slie seemed to have no more free time than in thf 
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laborious life of La Cluiuce : tnif hu* i!ie fuost pari she thrar 
out, in all liasle, iiiiiiiiucralKe grrrdy hito the 

surcharged richness of tier lunv si»i! and sriu uji ^ rani 
growth of easeful aci|iiirseence in rrj-iiindanre. 

The wedding was tfiiile as grand the Stiiiiiiiervilles had 
tried to make it The street wan ertiwdrd with staring^ curi- 
ous, uninvitcil peofde on ritlier M«te of the ctinrclu 
wdien the carriage coiilaiiiiiig llir luitlc flrtive nfi. the iiir^ 
forward to see her was as tirrer as ihongh she hud 
a defaiilliiig baiik-presideiir being taken tii prison, 1 '‘he pfe i 
hat! to intervene, llie iiilerkir. fern and tirchid swathdi ^ 
very dimly lighted by rich purple stained glass and arislo-^ 
cratic tlrippirig wax candles instead of the more eonvenieai 
dectrk imitations, was murriiuroiis witli ilie womlerftd 
throlibing notes of a great organ am! wtih ilir itisereel low 
tones of the invited guests as ihrv spriodaird aimin the 
relative ages and forlunrs of die bride and tn'idegroom. The 
chance! was filled with a vrsird chttir wliich^ siugiog and 
carrying a cross, advanced duwn the aiste ta meet the 
bridal parly. *\f«d!y, who had inn been m a church since 
her cliihlhood, had needed to be cuaclied twer and over 
again in the ins and oiifs of the cHiii|i}o,’s.|frd service. 

Sylvia, seafrti stn^era! guests away from the aisle, saw 
little of the procession as n went up mtii the chanrtd, She 
caught a glimpse of a riiisiv iiusn of winte and, U-sidr it, old 
Mr. Sofnmervi!!e*s prisfilr, vny white and nervous and tie* 
terrninech She did iiiil at fhal tune -er the tiridegroorn ti 
all. The ceremony, which fotjk jdace far within the chanctl^ 
wxis long aiit! irilerspersed wifti music from tlir choir, 
Sylvia, feeling very tjiirrr amt calloiis, as though, under ao 
amjesthetie, stir were wafrliing with entire uncmicrfii Ihi 
amjiiitaikifi of one of }irr UmbH, fr!! 10 «ilorrving the [itopk ^ 
alKiiit Iter, Tlir woman in front of her leaned agaiiisl iht ! 
pew and brought tier broad, well fed back cbjse iiiidar 
Sylvia's eyes. It was covered wiili as many layers ait 
worm in a emmon. Idirre w^rr tirade on lace, the kice it* 
crusled cm other lier. rhitlon, lodtairf, a duiily seen filfflf 
Mtin, cut ill tfid, lower ibwip an tiivisible foundi^’ 
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tfon of taffeta. Through the interstices there gleamed a 
rev’dation of the back itself, fat, white, again like a worm in 

a cocoon. 

Sylvia began to plan out a comparison of dress with 
archiicelure, bringing out the insistent tendency in both to 
the rococo, to the burying of structural lines in ornamen- 
tation. Tne cuff, for instance, originally intended to pro- 
tect the skin from contact with unwashable fabrics, de- 
generated into a mere bit of trimming,’' which has lost 
all its meaning, which may be set anywhere on the sleeve. 
Like a strong liancl about her throat came the knowledge 
that she was planning to say all this to please Felix Morri- 
son, who was now within fifty feet of her, being married 
to another woman. 

Slie tlamed to fever and chilled again to her queer absence 
of spirit. . . . There w^as a chorister at the end of the line 
near her, a pale young man with a spiritual face who 
chanted his fiart with shining rapt eyes. While he sang he 
slipped his hand under his white surplice and took out his 
watcli. Still singing Glory be to the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Gliost,” he cast a hasty eye on the watch and 
frowned impatiently. He was evidently afraid the business 
in liand would drag along and make him late to another 
api)uintment, is now and ever shall be, world with- 
out end. Amen ! ” he sang fervently. Sylvia repressed an 
hysterical desire to laugh. 

The ceremony was over; the air in the building beat 
wildly against the walls, the stained-glass windows, and 
the ears of the worshipers in the excited tumult of the 
»ved<iing-niarch ; the procession began to leave the chancel. 
This time Sylvia caught one clear glimpse of the prin- 
cipals, l)ut it meant nothing to her. They looked like wax 
effigies of tliemselves, self-conscious, posed, emptied of their 
personalities by the noise, the crowds, the congestion of 
ceremony. The idea occurred to Sylvia that they looked 
as though tliey had taken in as little as she the signifi- 
cance of what had happened. The people alxmt her 
were moving in relieved restlessness after the long im- 
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mobility of the wec!cliii|^» The woman next hei went down 
on her knees for a tlevonl period, her face in her white 
gloves. When she rose, she saii! carnes!:y to her com- 
panion, ** Do you know if I lu'ol to chouse one haMrimming 
for all the rest of my life, I slumlil nuke it small |)ink roses 
in clnstiTS. It's perfectly miracultHH how, willi black chif- 
fon, they firrcr go out ! She settled in {dace the great 
cluster of ctist!y violets at her lu’east which she seemed to 
have exuded like some natural secretion of tier plump and 
expensive person. Why don't they let us out ! ** she saM 
complainingly. 

A young man, one of tliose tiorn to be a wedding us'ter^ 
now came swiftly up the aisle on patent leather feel and 
untied with peaii»gray lingers the great while satin ribbmi 
which resiraineil tliem in the pew, Sylvia caught her aimt^i 
eye on her, its anxiety rather les-; well hidden than usual 
With no eiTort at all the girl achievet! a tla-^hirig smile. It 
was not hard. She felt «|uite munti. She hatl twen present 
only during one or two paitifnl, ijuicklv momenti 

Hut the receplion al the house, the tug, tdd- fashioned, very 
rich Sommerville house, was more of an i»rdral There 
was tlie sight of the briile and grtuun in the receiving .'linei 
now no lunger Indly executed graven images, bul cpite 
themselves- ^.\I<diy starry -eyed, truunphanf, astonishingly 
Iwautiful, her luiHltand tlistitigui^hetl, ugly, self 'possesiedi 
easily the most interrstiiig per^tiiialitv in the room: there 
was the difliciili moment of the presriitation, the handclasp 
with helix, the rapliiroiiH vague from >do!ty, evidently 
too ufdifted Id have any idea a-» to i!ir imhvidualilirs of the 
people defiling fiefore her; Iheit the isoi^ang on into the 
throng, the ealiiig and drinking and talking w-tih aci'iuaint* 
antes from the Lyttford suminrr colony, of wlitiiii there 
were naliiralty a large as’^iorimml. Sylvia had a growinf 
sense of jatm which wm becoming acute wdtrn across the 
room she saw *\Iitl!y, in a lull of arrivah, look up to her 
hiiiliarid and receive from him a Hriiihiig, iiilimair look 0! 
possession, Wliv, they were It wav itofie! 

The fkiscate food in Sylvia's mouth luriird to axhci. 
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Mrs. Marshall-Smith’s voice, almost fluttered, almost 
(for her) excited, came to her ears: “ Sylvia — ^here is Mr. 
Page! And he’s just told me the most delightful news, 
that he’s decided to run over to Paris for a time this fall.” 

“ I hope Miss Marshall will think that Paris will be big 
enough for all of us ? ” asked Austin Page, fixing his re- 
markably clear eyes on the girl. 

She made a great effort for self-possession. She turned 
her back on the receiving-line. She held out her hand 
cordially. “ I hope Paris will be quite, quite small, so that 
we shall all see a great deal of each other,” she said warmly. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


SYLVIA TELLS THE TRUTH j 

They left Mrs. Marshall-Smith with a Imok. seated on a 
little yellow-painted iron chair, the tifteen-centime kind, at 
the top of the great flight of steps leading down to the wide 
green expanse of the Tajns \'erl. She was alternately 
reading Huysmans’ highly inmginative ideas on Gothic 
cathetlrals, and letting tier eyes stray up and ibwn the long 
fagade of the great Louis. Her penvers of .‘esthetic assimila- 
tiiin seemed to lie proof against this extratirdinary mixture 
of impressions. She had iitsistetl that site would he entirely 
happy there in the sim. for an lunir at least, especially if 
s!ie were left in solitiuk* with her htHik. < hi whidi intima- 
tion Sy!%da aiul Page ha<l strolled <dT to do stnne exploring. I 
It was a situation which a month of simitar arrangements 
had made very familiar to tliem. 

I (Kinh.. know \‘ersai!ies very widl/' he said in an- 
swer to fr.T ifuestion. ** hut I heiievr tlu* gardens liack of the 
Grand and iVtit I'Vianon are more interesting tlian these 
near tlie Idiateau itself, llie conscientiousness with which 
tliey’re kefg up is iitit quite so fiuiiudahle/' 

So they walked down tlie sifle of the Grand C anal, ad- 
miring the rather pensive heauty of the late Ntn'embcr 
woods, and talkitig, as was the |»roper tiring, ahout the great ; 
!,ouis aful iris court, and !iow they both ilete-sted Iris style i 
of gilded, carved wall tu'namenlation, although Iris chairs i 
wereirt, as had as some others, lliey turned tiff at the | 
cross-arm rd cite i anal ftnvards the Great ‘rrianon; they [ 

laiketl. again #Iuiiful!y in t!ie spirit of t!ie place, about i 

Madame tie -Maintenon, lliey differrtl on this suliject just ; 
enough to enjoy cliscussing it. Page averred that tfie whole | 
affair had always passed his comprcliension, **— what that i 
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ease-loving, vain, indulgent, trivial-minded grandson of 
Henri Qiiatre could ever have seen for all those years in 
that stiff, prim, cold old school-ma'am " 

But S}dvia shook her head. I know how he felt. He 
had to have licr, once he'd found her. She was the only 
person in all his world he could depend on." 

'' Why not depend on himself? " Page asked. 

“ Oh, he couldn’t! He couldn't! She had character and 
he hadn’t." 

“What do you mean by character?" he challenged her. 

“ It’s what I haven’t! " she said. 

He attempted a chivalrous exculpation. “ Oh, if you 
mean !)y character such hard, insensitive lack of imagination 
as Madame de Maintenon's 

“ No, not that," said Sylvia. You know what I mean by 
character as well as 1." 

By the time they were back of the Little Trianon, this 
beginning ha<l led them naturally enough away from the 
frivolities of historical conversation to serious considera- 
tions, namt^ly themselves. The start had been a reminiscence 
of Sylvia’s,^ induced by the slow fall of golden leaves from 
the last of the birches into the still water of the lake in 
the midst of Marie Antoinette’s hamlet. They stopped on 
an outrageously rustic bridge, constructed quite in the arti- 
ficially rural style of the place, and, leaning on the railing, 
watched in a fascinated silence the quiet, eddying descent 
of the leaves. There was not a breath of wind. The leaves 
detaclied themselves from the tree with no wrench. They 
loo.sened their hold gradually, gradually, and finally out of 
sheer fullness of maturity floated down to their graves with 
a dreamy content. 

“ I never happened to see that eflfect before," said Page, 

I suppose<l leaves were detached only by wind. It's aston- 
ishingly peaceful, isn't it?" 

** I saw it once before," said Sylvia, her eyes fixed on the 
noiseless arabes<iues traced by the leaves in their fall — “ at 
home in La Chance. Fll never forget it." She spoke in a 
low tone as though not to break the charmed silence about 
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them, anti, tipcm liis asking her for the inctileiU, she went on^ 
almost in a murmur: ** it isn't a story you anihl possibly 
unilcrstanc!. Yoirvc never lieen {mur. Hut 111 tell you if 
you like. I've talked to ytni such a lot abnil iunne and the 
queer peo|>le we kii«w^--Hlid I ever mentiun ilnisin I'ar* 
ne!i:i? Slie's a distant cousin of my motlier's, a c|iieer 
woman who lost her Imshaml and three cliiklren in a train- 
WTCck years ago» and ha^ been a little !dt cracy ever since. 
She has always wonq hu- instance, exactly tUv ^aiiie kind of 
clotlies. hat and everything, that she !tad on. itie t!ay the 
news was Imouglit to her. llie Spiritualists got tiotd tif her 

then, anti she's Inmn tine herself ftir ever sti long- table- 
rapping- qdanchette- writing- at! the lituald rest of it, and 
.she makes a little nmney !iy being a medium " ftir igno- 
rant people. Hut she haril'y earns enougli that way to keep 
iier from starving, and Mother lias fcsr ever sti long hetp-ed 
her out 

** Well, there was a cliaiice to Imy a tiny htnise and lot for 
her-” two lumdred and twenty dtdlars. it was juNt a two* 
roomed cottage, tint it would 1 h* a roof tiver her head a*, 
least. Slu* IS getting oli! aiul ought tti have something to 
fall back on. Mother calletl us all together and said this 
would lie a way to ludfi provule for 1‘inrsiii ParneliaH old 
age, h'atluT never could hear her ( he’s so hard em ignorant, 
superstitious fieoplel, Init he always tloes what \Iolher 
thinks ties!,, so tie said he’*! give up the new ivpewiiier he*d 
been hofuiig to Imy. M<Utier gave up her eliii'ken money 
she tl been putting tiy for some new rose bushes, am! site 
loves lier roses too! Judith gave what shr’d *-arfted pick- 
ing ras|»herries. am! I- idi. how ! Iiafrtl to do it! Imf ! was 
ashamed not to- I gave what I*d saved up hir my autumn 
suit. Lawrence just stuck it out that he hated C ousin 
Parnelia and lie wouldii*! give a bit. Hut be was m link 
that he only had tliirty cents or something like fliai in a lif* 
bank, so it didn’t matter. When we put it all together il 
wasn't nearly enough of course, arnl wr took the rest out of 
our own Utile family savings diank rainy tlav savings and 
bought the tiny hcnise and lot Father watitrd to Surprise'' 
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Cousin Parnelia with the deed. He wanted to lay it under 
some flowers in a basket, or slip it into her pocket, or send 
it to her with some eggs or something. But Mother — it 
was so like her! — the first time Cousin Parnelia happened 
to come to the house, Mother picked up the deed from her 
desk and said offhand, ' Oh, Parnelia, we bought the little 
Garens house for you,’ and handed her the paper, and went 
to talking about cutworms or Bordeaux mixture.” 

Page smiled, appreciative of the picture. “ I see her. I 
see your mother — Vermont to the core.” 

Well, it was only about two weeks after that, I was 
practising and Mother was rubbing down a table she was 
fixing over. Nobody else happened to be at home. Cousin 
Parnelia came in, her old battered black straw hat on one 
ear as usual. She was all stirred up and pleased about a 
new ' method ^ of using planchette. You know what 
planchette is, don’t you? The little heart-shaped piece of 
wood spiritualists use, with a pencil fast to it, to take down 
their silly " messages.’ Some spiritualistic fake was visiting 
town conducting seances and he claimed he’d discovered 
some sort of method for inducing greater receptivity — or 
something like that. I don’t know anything about spiritual- 
ism but little tags IVe picked up from hearing Cousin 
Parnelia talk. Anyway, he was ' teaching ’ other mediums 
for a big price. And it came out that Cousin Parnelia had 
mortgaged the house for more than it was worth, and had 
used the money to take those ' lessons.’ I couldn’t believe 
it for a minute. When I really understood what she’d 
done, I was so angry I felt like smashing both fists down 
on the piano keys and howling! I thought of my blue cor- 
duroy I’d given up — I was only fourteen and just crazy 
about clothes. Mother was sitting on the floor, scraping 
away at the table-leg. She got up, laid down her sandpaper, 
and asked Cousin Parnelia if she’d excuse us for a few 
minutes. Then she took me by the hand, as though I was 
a little girl. I felt like one too, I felt almost frightened by 
Mother’s face, and we both marched out of the house. She 
didn’t say a word. She took me down to our swimming-hole 
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in the river. There is a hi|^ map!e4ree leanini^ over that. 
It was a perfectly lireathless atUutnn day like tliis. aiict the 
tree was shechling’ its leaves like tliat Inivti, jirNt gently, 
slowly, steadily letting them git ibwn tnli.* tlie slil! water. 
We sat tlown on the liank aiui watched them. l.‘he air was 
full of them, yet all so quwt, witlutnt any hurry. Hie water 
was red with them, they floatet! ihnvn <in our shoulders, on 
our tieads, in our laiKS-— mtt a stunul so peaceful ■ so 
so perfect. It was like the amktnfe cif Ifie Kretilzer. 

** I knew m‘hat Motlier wantetl, itt get over bung angry 
with Cousin iCarnelia. Atnl she was. { couhl see it in her 
face, like somehotly in cinirch. 1 fell it myself ■ all over, tike 
an E string thats tieen pulled ttio high, ^^hpping ilown into 
tune when you turn the peg. But t ihdn‘1 aami Ui feel it I 
wimied to hate (Vnisin Pamelia. I thinight it wa^ awfully 
hard in Mother luU to want us to liave even llie .salisfaetion 
of hating tbusin Parnelia! t trieil to gii tm dtung it t 
remember I cried a little. But Motlier never saitl a word- 
just sat tliere in that <|uier autumn siuolune. walching the 
leaves falling ' - falliiig- and I hail to ihi as %fte ttid. And 
by anil hy I felt, just as she «!iit, that i*iiu?dn Parnetia was 
only a very small part <if stsmetiung vety big. 

“ When we went in, MtUher's face wa^ iust ;is It alw^ays 
was, anti we got i'ousin Parneiia a enp of tea and gave her 
part of a hotlei! ham to lake Inane ami a tlo/rn eggs and 
a ksif of graham firead, just as though nothing hail haf^ 
penetld* 

She stopped speaking. There was tm stutm! at all hut the 
delicate, forlorn whisper of ilir leaves. 

** That is a very fine story! ’* said Page ftnally. He spoke 
with a measured, empliatic, almost solemn acceiit. 

Yes. it*s a very tine story/’ murmiiret! Sylvia a little 
wisifully. ** Its finer as a sUiry than it was as real life, It 
was years hefore I amUl Intik at blue corduroy wdtiioul feel- 
ing slirreci up. f really cared more alwnil tny clothes than I 
did alifiiil lhal siiipit!, ignorant ol«! waiman. If ii*s only t 
cheerful giver the Lord loves, ffe didiPt fee! much affection 
for me'* 
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I'hey began to retrace their steps, You gave up the blue 
corduroy/' he commented as they walked on, and you 
didn't scold your silly old kinswoman.” 

“ 'Fhat's only because Mother hypnotized me. She has 
character. I did it as Louis signed the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, because Madame de Maintenon thought 
he ought to.” 

‘‘ Ihit she couldn't hypnotize your brother Lawrence, aL 
thought lie was so much younger. He didn’t give up his 
thirty-seven cents. I think you’re bragging without cause if 
you claim any engaging and picturesque absence of char- 
acter.” 

** Oh, I^awrence— he’s different! He’s extraordinary! 
Sometimes I think he is a genius. And it’s Judith who 
hypnotizes him. She supplies his character.” 

Tliey emerged into an opening and walked in silence for 
some moments towards the Grand Trianon. 

“ You're lucky, very lucky,” commented Page, to have 
sucli an ample sup|)ly of character in the family. I’m an 
only cliild. There's nobody to give me the necessary hypo- 
dermic supply of it at the crucial moments.” He went on, 
turning his hea<l to look at the Great Trianon, very mel- 
low in the sunsliine. ” It’s my belief, however, that 
at the crucial moments you have plenty of it of your 
own.” 

” 1'hat’s a safe guess ! ” said Sylvia ironically, '' since there 
tiever liave been any crucial moments in a life so uninter- 
estingly eventless as mine, I wonder what I would do,” 
she mused. ” My own conviction is that — suppose I’d 
lived in tlie days of the Reformation— in the days of Christ 
—ill the early Abolition days—” She had an instant cer- 
tainty : ” Oh, I have been entirely on the side of whatever 
was smooth, and elegant, and had amenity — I’d have hated 
the righteous side! ” 

Page di<l not look very deeply moved by this revelation 
of defiravity. Indeed, he smiled rather amusedly at her, 
and changed the subject, '' You said a moment ago that I 
couldn't understand, because I’d always had money. Isn’t 
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it a bit paradoxical to say that the people wbo havei 
thing are the only ones who know anything about it? 

But you couldn't realize what losing the money m 
to us. You can't know what the absence of money cai 
to a life." 

'' I can know/' said Page, '' what the presence of it 
not do for a life." His accent implied rather sadly that 
omissions were considerable. 

Oh, of course, of course," Sylvia agreed. “ There's 
amount it can't do. After you have it, you must get 
other things too." 

He brought his eyes down to her from a roving q- 
among the tops of the trees. It seems to me you wai 
great deal," he said quizzically. 

'' Yes, I do," she admitted. "" But I don't see that 
have any call to object to my wanting it. You don't h 
to wish for everything at once. You have it already." 

He received this into one of his thoughtful silences, 
presently it brought him to a standstill. They were wit 
sight of the Grand Canal again, looking down from 
terrace of the Trianon. He leaned against the mai 
balustrade and thrust his hands deep into his pockets, j 
clear eyes were clouded. He looked profoundly grave, 
am thirty-two years old," he said, and never for a mom 
of that time have I made any sense out of my position 
life. If you call that ' having everything ' " 

It occurred to Sylvia fleetingly that she had never mt 
any sense out of her position in life either, and had be 
obliged to do a great many disagreeable things into the b 
gain, but she kept this thought to herself, and looked cc 
spicuously what she genuinely felt, a sympathetic inten 
The note of plain direct sincerity which was Page's he 
mark never failed to arrest her attention, a little to aroi 
her wonder, and occasionally, for a reason that she did r 
like to dwell upon, somewhat to abash her. The reason v; 
that he never spoke for effect, and she often did. He w 
not speaking for effect now : he seemed scarcely even to 
speaking to her, rather to be musingly formulating soir. 
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thing for his own enlightenment. He went on. The fact 
is that there is no sense to be made out of my situation in 
life. I am like a man with a fine voice, who has no ear.” 

showed surprise that Sylvia failed to follow this, and 
explained. ** I mean the voice is no good to that kind of a 
man, it s no good to anybody. It’s the craziest, accidental 
affair anyhow, haven’t you ever noticed it?— who draws the 
fine voices. Half the time— more than half the time, most 
of tlie time it seems to me when Fve been recently to a lot 
of concerts, the people who have the voices haven’t any other 
qualifications for being singers. And it’s so with coal- 
mines. with everything else that’s inherited. For five years 
now Fve given up what Fd like to do, and Fve tried, under 
the best maestri I could find, to make something out of my 
voice, so to si)eak. And it’s no go. It’s in the nature of 
things tluit I can’t make a go of it. Over everything I 
do lies the taint that Fm the * owner ’ ! They are suspicious 
of me, always will be— and rightly so. Anybody else not 
connected with the medkeval idea of ' possession ’ could do 
better tluin I. The whole relation’s artificial. Fm in it for 
the preposterous reason that my father, operating on Wall 
Street, made a lucky guess,— as though I should be called 
upon to run a locomotive because my middle initial is L!” 

Sylvia still felt the same slight sense of flatness when this 
recurring tcipic thrust itself into a personal talk; but during 
the last month she had adjusted herself to Page so that this 
no longer showed on the surface. She was indeed quite 
capable of taking an interest in the subject, as soon as she 
could modulate herself into the new key. '' Yes, of course,” 
she agreed, it’s like so many other things that are perfectly 
necessary to go on with, perfectly absurd when you look 
closely at them. My father nearly lost his position once for 
sayiiig that all inheritance was wrong. But even he never 
had the sliglitest suggestion as to what to do about it, how 
to get an inlieritancc into the hands of the people who might 
make the best use of it.” She was used from her childhood 
to this sort of academic doubt of everything, conducted side 
by side with a practical acceptance of everything. pF\)fessol 
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and Madame Rue, in actuai life tlevatedly faitliful mai-- 
ried lovers, staitl. stoiit. halnt-ridileii eUkniy people, pro- 
fessed a tlieoretical belief in the tlexibility td* relationships 
sanctioned by the firactice of free Una*. It was perhaps with 
this recollection in her mind tlud she sui^i^ested. Ihndt you 
suppose it will he like the institution of iiurriaf^e, very, very 
gradually alteretl till it fits conditions better?" 

‘‘ fn the meatilime, htnv about the cases oi tluise who are 
unhapidly married ? " 

“ I doidt see atiy thing for them but just to get along the 
best they can/* site told him. 

“ You think I’d f^etter give up trying to do anything with 
my Colorado-- -- ? ** he asketl twr. as tfiough genuinety seek- 
ing advice. 

“ I sliouhl certainly flunk that five years was plenty long 
enough for a fair trial! VouM make a belter ambassador 
than an active captain tif industry, anyhow/' she saii-l with 
convictUm. Whereupmi he lH*stowe«l t»u her a luiig, thcnighb 
fill stare, as tliough lie were prtdonndly pondering Iter sug- 
gestion. 

They moved forward towards the itraml Canal in silence. 
Privately site was ccutsitlering his v;ise hardly rate of e?*vtreme 
hardship. Prlvaleiy also, as they a*!vatu'eil nearer and 
nearer the spot where they had left Mrs. Marshatl-Smith, 
she was a little dreading the return tu i!ie prrfect breeiling 
with wdiich Aunt \'iiioria tlitl ncit ask, or intimate, or look, 
the (lueslion which was in her inimt alter each of these 
strobing tcte-a tiies whicli ctinsistrntly Us! nuwliere. Iliere 
were instants when Sylvia windd ponlively have preferred 
the vulgar openness of a direct »|nrsiiofi to which slw. mighl 
have answered, wifli tlir refrcihing elf ret to her tif a liiile 
honest IiUkkI- letting : "l>e:ir Aunt X'lcbiria, f liaver/t llie 
least idea iiiysdf wlials happ«nitng! Pm simply letting 
myself go because I doi/t sec anvtJiiug else to do. I have 
even no very dear idea as to what going on inside my 
own head. I only know that I like Austin Page so much 
(in spite of ii certain <|uite iiiiforgoilen rpisttde'i there would 
be nothing at ali implcasaril about marrying him; but I 
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also know that I didn't feel the least interest in him until 
Helene told me about his barrels of money: I also know 
that I feel the strongest aversion to returning to the Spartan 
life of La Chance ; and it occurs to me that these two things 
may throw considerable light on my 'liking' for Austin. 
As for what’s in his mind, there is no subject on which I'm 
in blacker ignorance. And after being so tremendously 
fooled, in the case of Felix, about the degree of interest a 
man was feeling, I do not propose to take anything for 
granted which is not on the surface. It is quite possible that 
this singularly sincere and simple-mannered man may not 
have tlie slightest intention of doing anything more than 
enjoy a pleasant vacation from certain rather hair-splitting 
cares which seem to trouble him from time to time.” As 
tliey walketl side by side along the stagnant waters, she was 
sending inaudible messages of this sort towards her aunt: 
she had even selected the particular mauve speck at the 
top of the steps which might be Mrs. Marshall-Smith. 

In tlie glowing yellow gold of the sky, a faintly whirring 
dark -gray spot appeared: an airman made his way above the 
Crand ('anal, [jassed above the Chateau, and disappeared 
They had sat clown on a bench, die better io crane tneir 
lieads to watch lum out of sight. Sylvia was penetrated 
with the strangeness of that apparition in that spot and 
thrilled out: “Isn’t it wonderful! Isn't it wonderful! 

Idierc's something more wonderful! ” he said, indicating 
with liis cane the canal before them, where a group of neat, 
poorly dressed, lowc'* middle-class people lookecl proudly 
out from tiieir triuin|)hal progress in the ugly, gas[)mg little 
lUoUu* boat which operates at twenty-five centimes a trip. 

Slie hatl not walked and talked a month with him for 
notiiiugu She knew that h*e did not refer to motor-])oats as 
against acr(jf)!anes, “ You mean,” she said appreciatively, 
mean tliose common people going freely around the 
royal canal where two liundred years ago- — 

He nodtled, pleased l^y her (pnekness. ''Two hundred 
years from now,” he conjectured, ” the stubs of rnv check- 
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t^k will be exhibitftl in an historical museum alnr,., 
the rej'aha of the last herctlitary monarch '' 

Here she <iid not follow, and she was hw* :«i. u- 
prcten.I she did. to 

ile lifted his eyebrows. *• Relic of a quaitit oin . • . 

bnZ'i 

Aye! '/’ok;Wj /» rrt/m/ ’* he acimitted ^ *• 

to look a„,| ™ "iu .1 

Stricken into a frightened gravity. Ami then with «„ ® 

Wo, no approach, ,|ui„ .hhply Ll .liroc y L 

wonder how much you care for m,.s ” >7. ^ - ^ ^ 

he had said everything ehse that afternmm. ™mT*f?sr 
positively pa!«! at the eeriness of this echo imm he? 
thought, he went on. his voice vibrating h, the dee? ^ 
nme of a great moment. " You must know, of cotirSe* bvl? 
time that I care everything imnititr for nm *» ^ 

Compressed into an instant of acute feelimr Kvlul, ( u *t. 
pang.s which had racked her as a Ho!,! !;? i 
stomi in the scluKjIvard with t'-mrti i * *he had 

.be .er.,yi„„ sn;: 'i‘ jt, ’"/K' ^ 

for an imstant hesitate.!. The fever i.id t!u!‘!r“"‘f * 

verv'r i”f "*■ '-.^7 a (c wy S!‘ 

crucial moments, i^hc rose to this one ’• f , / » 

she said as .|uiefly as he. with as utter ■» braver J?f i ^ 

eenly. " I .loji’l koow tow much I ciL f "y T,V’.'t 
1 '» a er«t .leal," She ro.e u,«,„ /imu wL. . 

rA:r£ r" Ft 

Ilftctf Vf?i| cif ||f>| ^ 

not ti ream I 
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mility, " for a girl with no money to know how much she 

cares for a very rich man/’ 

She had never been able to imagine what she would say 
if the moment should come. She had certainly not intended 
to say this. But an unsuspected vein of granite in her rang 
an instant echo to his truth. She was bewildered to see his 
ardent gaze upon her deepen to reverence. He took her 
hand in his and kissed it. He tried to speak, but his voice 
broke. 

She was immensely moved to see him so moved. She was 
also entirely at a loss. How strangely different things al- 
ways were from forecasts of them! They had suddenly 
taken tlie long-expected stride away from their former 
relation, but she did not know where they had arrived. 
What was the new status between them? What did Austin 
diink she meant? It came to her with a shock that the 
new status lietween them was, on the surface, exactly what 
it was in reality; that the avowed relation between them was, 
as far as it went, precisely in accord with the facts of the 
case. Tlie utter strangeness of this in any human relation- 
ship filled her with astonishment, with awe, almost with 
uneasiness. It seemed unnatural not to have to pretend 
anything ! 

Apfiarently it did not seem unnatural to the man beside 
her. Yon are a very wonderful woman," he now said, his 
voice still l)ut l>artly under his control. '' I had not thought 
tliat you could exist." He took her hand again and con- 
tinued more steadily: ** Will you let me, for a little while 
longer, go on living near you? Perhaps things may seem 
clearer to us both, later—" 

Sylvia was swept by a wave of gratitude as for some act 
of magnanimity. " You are the wonderful one! " she cried. 
Not since the tlay IkHene had told her who he was, had she 
felt so whole, so sound, so clean, as now. The word came 
rushing on tlie heels of the thought: “ You make one feel so 
clean! " slie said, unaware that he could scarcely understand 
her, and then she smiled, passing with her free, natural 
grace from the memorable pause, and the concentration of 
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a great moment forward into the even-stepping advance ol 
life. " TIuu day- ■■even then you made me feel clean-. 
that soap! that cold* clean water— it is your aroma!*’ 
Their walk aking the silent water, over the great lawn, 
and up the steps was golden with the level rays of the sun 
setting back of them* at the eml of the canal, between the 
distant, sentinel fmplars. llieir mootl was as golden as the 
light. Sometimes they s|.K)k«\ sometimes they were silent 
Truth walked In'tween them, 

Sylvials mind, releasetl frtun the tension of that great 
moment, liegan making its usual, sweeping, circling explont- 
tions of its own depths. Niit all that it fouiul was of an 
equal gootl report, ( htce she thought fleetingly: This ts 
only a very, very pretty way of saying that it is all really 
settled. With his great wealth, he is like a reigning nusnarch 
‘-'“let him he as tlelicale-anindeii as he pUsises. when he indi- 
cates a wish-- ■■■-‘* More than oner many, many times— 
Felix Morrisoid.s compelling dark eyes h)oketi at lier pene- 
tratingly, hut she resolutely tununl away her head froin 
them, atul from the impulse to answer tlieir reproach even 
with an indignant, well hnindetl reproach of her own. 
Again and again she felt a sweet siraiigeness in tier new 
position, llie aroma of utter sincerity w-as like the scent of 
a wildflower grtnving in the sun. spicy, free. Site wtuulered 
at a heart like his that couUl he at once ardent and subtle, 
that could desire so prohumdly iihe deep vihralions of that 
voice of yearning were in her ears still I and yet pause, and 
stand back, and wait, rather than hirce a hair's hreatlih of 
pretense. How he hat! liheraied her! Attd once she found 
herself thinking, ** I shall have sables myself, arul diamonds, 
and a lumse as great as Molly’s, and i -shall learn how to 
entertain ambassadors, as she will never know/* She was 
ashames! of this, she knew* it to he shockingly out of key with 
the grand fiassage behind them. But she had thfiuglit it. 
And. as tliese thoiiglils. and many more, passed through 
her mind, as she siwike wdtli a quiet peace, or was siteril. she 
was transfigured into a lieatiiy almost startling, by tlm 
accident of the level golden beams of light back of her. 
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Her aureole of bright hair glowed like a saint’s halo. The 
curiously placed lights and unexpected shadows brought out 
new sul)tleties in the modeling of her face. Her lightened 
heart gleamed through her eyes, like a lighted lamp. After 
a time, the man fell into a complete silence, glancing at her 
freauentiv as though storing away a priceless memory. . .. 



CHAPTER XXXV 


A MILESTONE PASSED, THE ROAD SEEMS 
CLEAR ’’ 

As the season heightened, the beautiful paneled walls 
of Mrs. Marshall-Smith's salon were frequently the back- 
ground for chance gatherings of extremely appropriate call- 
ers. They seemed a visible emanation of the room, so 
entirely did they represent what that sort of a room was 
meant to contain. They were not only beautifully but 
severely dressed, with few ornaments, and those few a 
result of the same concentrated search for the rare which 
(lad brought together the few bibelots in the room, which 
had laid the single great dull Persian rug on the unobtru- 
sively polished oaken floor, which had set in the high, south 
mndows the boxes of feathery green plants with delicate 
star-like flowers. 

And it was not only in externals that these carefully 
brushed and combed people harmonized with the mellow 
beauty of their background. They sat, or stood, moved 
about, took their tea, and talked with an extraordinary per- 
fection of manner. There was not a voice there, save per- 
haps Austin Page’s unstudied tones, which was not carefully 
modulated in a variety of rhythm and pitch which made 
each sentence a work of art. They used, for the most part, 
low tones and few gestures, but those well chosen. There 
was an earnest effort apparent to achieve true conversational 
give-and-take, and if one of the older men found himself 
yielding to the national passion for lengthy monologues on 
a favorite theme, or to the mediocre habit of anecdote, 
there was an instant closing in on him of carefully cas- 
ual team-work on the part of the others which soon 
reduced him to the tasteful short comment and answeaf 
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rhich formed the framework of the afternoon’s social 

ctivities. 

The topics of the conversation were as explicitly in har- 
lony with the group-ideal as the perfectly fitting gloves of 
he men, or the smooth, burnished waves of the women’s 
air. They talked of the last play at the Frangais, of the 
xhibitions then on view at the Petit Palais, of a new tenor 
a the choir of the Madeleine, of the condition of the auto- 
Eiobile roads in the Loire country, of the restoration of the 
tained glass at Rourges. 

On sucli occasions, a good deal of Sylvia’s attention being 
:iven to modulating her voice and holding her hands and 
nanaging lier skirts as did the guests of the hour, she 
isually had an impression that the conversation was clever. 
)nce or twice, looking back, she had been somewhat sur- 
irised to find that she could remember nothing of what 
ml l)een said. It occurred to her, fleetingly, that of so 
nuch talk, some word ought to stick in her usually retentive 
nemory ; hut she gave the matter no more thought. She 
lad also been aware, somewhat dimly, that Austin Page was 
nore or less out of drawing in the carefully composed 
)icture presented on those social afternoons. He had the 
nveterate habit of being at his ease under all circumstances, 
)ut she had felt that he took these great people with a really 
exaggerated lack of seriousness, answering their chat at 
'andorn, and sliowing no chagrin when he was detected in 
he grossest ignorance about the latest move of the French 
Royalist i)arty, or the probabilities as to the winner of the 
lirand Prix. She had seen in the corners of his mouth an 
:nexj)lical)le hidden imp of laughter as he gravely listened, 
:up in hand, to the remarks of the beautiful Mrs. William 
Winterton about the inevitable promiscuity of de- 

mocracy, and he continually displayed a tendency to gravi- 
tate into tlie l)ackgraund, away from the center of the stage 
where their deference for his name, fortune, and personality 
would have jjlaced him. Sylvia’s impression of him was far 
from being one of social brilliance, but rather of an almost 
wilful negligen^'A. She quite grew used to seeing him„ ^ 
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tall, tlisthtfiuiisht'tl %urc. sitting; at ease in a fat corner, and 
glvuig to titc scene a pleasatit tliuugh not remarkably re- 

speettui altciilkiii. 

On such an afteriMirm in Jaiuiary* tin* usual rcnitinc had 
htm preserved, llie last nf l!ie ea!!er:s, carrying off Mrs* 
Marshall-Smith with iiei% liatl taken an urhane, fair-spken 
d€}mrture. Sylvia turtied iiack from the door tif t!te salon, 
feeling a tine glow of coiiscious ameinty, and fciuricl that 
Austin Pages nicKHi ditlVred nolahly freon her own. He 
had lingered for a Ude'-adele, as was so freifuenlly his habit, 
and now stood before Itie tire, his face all tme sparkle of 
fun. ** Dofdt they do it with true American fervor!*' he 
remarked. ** It wouhi take a rnicrosci^pe to lr!l ilie differ-* 
cnce between them and a wedPreliearsed society scene m 
the stage of the I'rangais! I'hat's their model, of course. 
It is positively touching tc? see oh! i*idoneI Paltersoni sub* 
lining his twang and slmlting tfie lid down on his Imx of 
comic stories. I sfuiuld think Mrs. Patterson might allow 
him at leas^ that one al.«nil the cowlwiy and die tenderfoot 
who wanted to take a hath ! “ 

llie impression matte on Sylvia ha<l not in the least eon 
T€$})oiided to this one; hut with a cat like twist of her 
flexible mind, she fell on tier fret, took up his leatt» and 
deftly jirtHiuced the only stiilahle material she liail at mm* 
maud, ** They jccm to talk well, ahtiut stuli interesting 
tilings, and yet I can never rememlier anything they say. 
It*s odtld* she sat down near the tirrjilacr with a great air 
of pondering the si range pinmomrnon. 

** No, it isfPi mMO lie explained, flropping info the chair 
opposite her and si niching out his tong legs In the hlaie 
** It's only people who ilo soinrihtiig, who have anylliiiig to 
say. These folks don*l do anything except get up and sit 
ckiwii t!ie right way, and run liirir voiern np and «!tmm the 
scale so fliat tlirir great aiiiiiH would faint away to hear 
them! They haveit'l any energy left over, {f some one 
would only write out siiiiahle parts for tliem to iiiemoriie» 
the performaiirr would Im* perfect i** Hr threw" lack fiii 
head and iaugiifd aloud, the soyml ringing ihrotigh the 
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00m. Sylvia had seldom seen him so lightheartedly 
mused. He explained : I haven’t seen this sort of solemnj 
enteel posturing for several years now, and I find it too 
clicious 1 To see the sweet, invincible American naivete 
celling up in their intense satisfaction in being so sophisti- 
ated,— oh, the harmless dears ! ” He cried out upon them 
:aily, with the indulgence of an adult who looks on at chil- 
[rcn*s play. 

Sylvia was a trifle breathless, seeing him disappear so 
apidly tlown this unexpected path, but she was for the 
noment spared the effort to overtake him by the arrival of 
Pojiko with a tray of fresh mail. ‘'Oh, letters from 
lome ! ” Sylvia rejoiced, taking a bulky one and a thin one 
rom the pile. The fat one is from Father,’’ she said, hold- 
ng it up. He is like me, terribly given to loquaciousness. 
/Ve always write each other reams when we’re apart. The 
ittle flat one is from Judith. She never can think of any- 
liitig to say except that she is still alive and hopes I am, 
md that her esteem for me is undiminished. Dear Spartan 
[udy ! ’’ 

Do you know,” said the man opposite her, “if I hadn’t 
net you, I .should have been tempted to believe that the 
nstitution tjf the family liad disappeared. I never saw 
inytliing like you Marshalls! You positively seem to have 
i real regaial for each other in spite of what Bernard Shaw 
;ays abcmt the relations of hlood-kin. You even, incredible 
IS it seems, appear to feel a mutual respect!” 

” That*s a very [UTtty compliment indeed,” said Sylvia, 
uniling at him tlashingly, ” and Tm going to reward you 
w rea<iiiig some of ju<Iith\s letter aloud. Letters do paint 
jersonalilies so, <lou’t tliey?” 

lie settUnl liimself to Hslen. 

( ih, it won’t take long! ” she reassured him laughingly. 

She reail : 


”M)k.\u Syiauk: Your last letter about the palaces at 
Yersailles was very interesting. Mother looked you up on 
the plan of t!ie grounds in h'alher’s old Baedeker. I’m glad 
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to knov¥ you like I^iri.s m much, t hir chief operatirig' suf'"* 
geon says he thinks the i>a|H)rtuuitics at the School of 
Medicine in Paris are fully as gtuHl ;ns in X'iemia, and 
chances for iiidivklual tliagnoses greater. Have y«*ii visited 
that yet? ’ ’* Over the letter Sylvia raised a huinoroiis eye* 
brow at Page, who smiled, apjireciative ui the iithnt. 

She went on: * Lawrence is making me a visit of a few 
days. Isn't he a queer Imy! ! got Hr. Wilkinsori to agree> 
as a great favor, to let Lawrence ?.re a very interesting 
operation. Right ift the middle of it, lawrence fainted dead 
away and had to be carried tnit Pmt wtien tie came to, he 
said he wouldn't have missed it for aitything. aiul Indore 
he could realty sit up !ie was beginning a ptiem almiit the 
cruel mercy of the shining knives/''** Sylvia sliook her 
head, “Isn’t lliat Isnvrence! Ln'l Ittal jiuliih!" 

Page agreed tliouglilfully, tlieir eyes meeting in a trustful 
intimacy, lliey themselves might have been tiound to- 
gether by a family tie, so whohy naliira! termed tlieir 
mnatile sitting togellier over the tire. Sylvia thought with 
an instant's surprise. “ Isn't it ndtl how cIum* he has come 
to seem— as though I'il always, always ktunvn him; as 
though I could speak to him of anyllung notwidy else ever 
seemetl that way to me, iiolHody ! " 

She read on from the letter: All of us at St Mary’s 

are feeling %‘ery st»re about lawyers, t >ld Mr, Winthrop 
had left the liospiial lifleen thou-'^and dtdlars in his will, and 
we'il been cotmiing on ibal fo make Mitnr changes in the 
operatiiig-rotim and the men’s accideni war*! that are 
awfully netnletl. And now ctunrs along a tni^erablr lawyer 
who finds sonielhing the iiiaflef with the will, and everything 
goes to that worlhlens Cliarlie Winthrop, wdit/ll proliably 
blow it all in on one gramt pokrr-playiog *,prre. It makes 
me tired! We can't begin fo krr|:i up wuih tlir lairsi X^ray 
dcvdopmenls without l!ie new apparatus, and only the 
other day we losl a case, a man hurl in a railroai! wreck, 
that 1 kiiciw w^e ctiiibl have pulled through if we'd heen 
better equippefl! Wei!, hard lurk! Hut I try in rrmeml^r 
Molher'i old iiiride's iiiollo, ** Whatever rise you do, 
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make a fuss ! hather has been off for a few days, speaking 
before Alumni reunions. He looks very well. Mother has 
got her new fruit cellar fixed up, and it certainly is great. 
She’s going to keep the carrots and parsnips there too. Fve 
just liearcl that I m going to graduate first in my class — 
tliought you might like to know. Have a good time, Sylvia. 
And don’t let your imagination get away with you. 

Your loving sister, 

Of all the perfect characterizations ! ” murmured Page, 
as Sylvia finished. ** I can actually see her and hear her!^^ 

“Oh* there’s nol>ody like Judith!” agreed Sylvia, falling 
into a reverie, her eyes on the fire. 

The peaceful silence which ensued spoke vividly of the 
intimacy between them. 

After a time Sylvia glanced up, and finding her com- 
panion’s eyes af)stractedly fixed on the floor, she continued 
to IcHjk into his face, noting its fine, somewhat gaunt model- 
ing, the level line of his brown eyebrows, the humor and 
kindness of his mouth. The winter twilight cast its first 
faint web of blue shadow into the room. The fire burned 
with a steady blaze. 

As nunute after minute of this hushed, wordless calm 
continued, Sylvia was aware that something new was hap- 
pening to her. tliat something in her stirred which had 
never before made its presence known. She felt very queer, 
a little startletl, very much bewildered. What was that half- 
thought fluttering a dusky wing in the back of her mind? 
It came <ntt into the twilight and she saw it for what it was. 
Slie had been wondering what she would feel if that silent 
figure op|H»site her sliould rise and take her in his arms. As 
she Iookc?d at that tender, humorous mouth, she had been 
wondering what she would feel to press her lips upon it? 

Site was twenty-three years old, but so occupied with 
mental effort and physical activity had been her iife, that 
not till now had she known one of those half-daring, half- 
frightenecl excursions of the fancy which fill the hours of 
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any fiill-blootlecl idle girl of eightet*in It a woman grown 
with agirfs freshness ui imprcsskm. who knew* that ravished, 
scared, exquisite momeiit of the lirst dim awakening of 
the senses. But because it was a woman grown with a 
womaids capacity ftir eniolion. the nuunent Inul a scdemnity, 
<a significance, which no girl cuuhl have felt l‘his was no 
wandering, flitting, winged excursitun It was a grave step 
upon a path from which there was no turning hack. Sylvia 
had passed a milestone. But she did not know this. She 
sat very stilt in her cliair as the twilight deepened, only 
knowing that she cciuld not lake her eyes from those tender, 
humorous lips. Hal was l!ie moment wiien if the mm had 
spoken, if he la«t hut iooked at her . . . 

But he was folbwnng out some thougln <if his own, and 
now rose, went to Mrs, MarshaH-^Smillds tine, small desk; 
snapped on an electru* light, aiul began iu write, 

When he finisheii. lie handed a hit of paper to Sylvia 

I)o you suppose your sister wouh] be wilting to let me 
make up for the ohjectionaWe ilarlie \Vinthrop*s defi- 
ciences?*’ he asked with a deprecaitiry air as though he 
feared a refusal. 

Sylvia lookcil at the piece of paper. It was a check for 
fifteen tliousainl iloliar'^. She hehl there in her hand seven 
years of lier father^s life, as much monry as they all had 
lived on from the years she was sixteen until now. And this 
man had hut in dip pen into ink to jnaidiice it. 'There was 
something stupefying alMiui the tlumght to her, She no 
longer saw the humor and irmiernrss tif his mouth. She 
looked u|> at him awl llimight, *’ What an immensely rich 
man he is!*’ She said to him wointeringly, ’'You can^t 
imagine flow strange it is like magic mil lo he believed*-- 
to liave money like flial f ” 

His face cloiided. He looked tfown uncri iainly at his 
feet and away at Itie lighted rledric Inilh. I thought it 
might please ycnir sister/* he said and turned ;nvay. 

Sylvia was aghast to think that she had firrhaps waimdcd 
him. He seemeti to fear that he ha#l flaunted his fcirlune 
in her face. lie looked aciiidy uncomforiatde. She found 
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at, as she had thought, she could say anything, anything to 
m, and say it easily, i^he went to him quickly and laid her 
.nd on his arm. ‘‘ It’s splendid/’ she said, looking deeply 
id frankly into his eyes. Judith will be too rejoiced ! It 
like magic. And nobody but you could have done it so 
at the money seems the least part of the deed ! ” 

He looked down at her, touched, moved, his eyes very 
nder, !)ut sad as though with a divination of the barrier 
s fortune eternally raised between them. 

Idle door opened suddenly and Mrs. Marshall-Smith came 
quickly, not looking at them at all. From the pale agita- 
m of her face they recoiled, startled and alarmed. She 
t down a!)ruptly as though her knees had given way under 
u*. Her gloved hands were perceptibly trembling in her 
[). She looked straight at Sylvia, and for an instant did 
)t speak. If she had rushed in screaming wildly, her 
pect to Sylvia’s eyes would scarcely have been more elo- 
lent of portentous news to come. It was a fitting int^oduc- 
m to wliat slie now said to them in an unsteady ^^•oice: 
I’ve just lieard a despatch from Jamiaca — something 
rrihle lias hai>|iened. The news came to the American Ex- 
ess office when I was there. It is awful. Molly Sommer- 
Ile driving lier car alone— an appalling accident to tht 
eering-gear, they think Molly found dead under the ca# 
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It shocked Sylvia tiiat Mutlys death should make so little 
difference. After one soIht eveninj,* with the stunning 
words fresh liefore their eyes, the three friends tjuiekly re- 
tunied to their ordinary routine of life, it wa.s not that 
they did not care, .she retkrfei! she tlU care, She had cried 
and cried at the thcutj;ht of that ttuivet iiiK. vital spirit broken 
by the inert crushititr mass of steei she ctuild not bring her- 
self to think of the soft Inivly, mangleil, Mundy. Austin 
cared too: she was sure of it; hut wdien they had expressed 
their pity, wliat more could they do ' The calded statement 
was so halt!, they hardly could Iteheve it they failed al- 
together to realize what it meant they had no iletails on 
whicli to base any conunentary. She who had live«l so 
intensely, was death 'hhev w'rre sorrv htr her. I'hat was 
all. 

A.S an ajwlttgy for their seeming cailmisness they reiterated 
Aimt Victoria's dictum ; " \Ve can know- nothing altout it 
until Felix comes. I.et us hold our minth, in sns[tense until 
we know what to think." I'hat Mmrisuji wtuihl In* in Fans 
soon, none of them fionhted, Imleed, they united in insisting 
on the mimlter of natural oh. perfecily natural reasons 
for his coming. He liatl .■ilvvays spent a part of every winter 
there, ha«i in fact a tiny apartment un the Hue St. Honord 
which dated from his bachelor life; and now- he had a 
double rea.son for coming, since much itf Moily's fortune 
chanced to be itj h'rench IhuuIs. Her father had l»een 
(among other things) American agent for the t omptoir 
National ties Kscomptes, ami he hatl taken advantage of his 
unusual opjmrtimities for aetjuiring solid French and re- 
munerative Algerian securities. Fage had saht at ottcc that 
Morrison would nccti to go through a gootl many formalities. 
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nder the French laws. So pending fuller information, 
icy did not discuss the tragedy. Their lives ran on, and 
lolly, dead, was in their minds almost as little as Molly, 
ving but absent, had been. 

It was only two months before Felix Morrison arrived in 
^aris. They liad expected him. They had spoken of the 
hancc of his arrival on this or that day. Sylvia had re- 
earsed all the possible forms of self-possession for their 
rst meeting; but on the rainy February afternoon when 
he came in from representing Aunt Victoria at a reception 
nd saw him sitting by the fire, her heart sank down and 
topped for an instant, and when it went on beating she 
ould liear no sound but the drumming of her pulse. The 
ack of his chair was towards her. All she could see as she 
to<id for a moment in the doorway was his head, the 
(lick, graying <Iark hair, and one long-fingered, sensitive, 
►eautiful hand lying on the arm of the chair. At the sight, 
he felt in her own palm the soft firmness of those fingers as 
>alpably as ever she had in reality. 

llie instant's jjause before Aunt Victoria saw her standing 
here, gave her back her self-control. When Mrs. Marshall- 
hnith turned and gravely held out her hand, Sylvia came 
orward with a sober self-possession. The man turned too,, 
prang xxp witli an exclamation apparently of surprise, 

‘ Miss Marshall, you here!'' and extended his hand. Syl- 
da. searching lus face earnestly, found it so worn, saw in 
t sucli dark traces of suflfering and sorrow, that the quick 
ears of sympalliy stood in her eyes. 

Her dreatl of the meeting, a morbid dread that had in it 
in acknowledged element of horror, vanished. Before that 
noment she had seen only Molly's face as it had looked the 
lay of tludr desperate talk, white and despairing, and 
'esidutely bent over the steering-wheel. She had not been 
ible to imagine I'elix’ face at all, had instinctively put it 
)ut of her mind ; but as she looked into it now, her fear of 
t disapfjeared. It was the fine, sensitive face of a fine, sensi- 
ive man who has known a great shock. What had she 
■cared she would see there ? He was still holding her hand* 


vtty miicti afTected at firr, evidrntly in t siipep* 

sensitive concliliofi when ewrylhinit atirvied fiitn strongly. 

She lovetl y«ii---sfir atlmimi yay hr saki his won- 

derful voice waverifii: *tml iinceriaiiL Sylvia s tears fell 
openly at this. She sal down on a knv mm\ near her aiiiifs 
knees. ** I caidl lielirve it- I liaven*i twen able to helicve 
it!'* she told him: "* Molly was- ■ she was imire alive than 
aiiykidy I ever saw ! ** 

If you hati seen her that mnrniiinc* he lohl ihem 
like a tiarne cif vilatily -ahiiosl fri||!itrri$iig so vivid. She 
waved giimldiye. and then that was m»t rnoitgli; slit go| 
out of llie ear and ran hack yp liie tiisiri---^irp In say gocid- 
bye for jiisl those few moiiieius ami was oil'- -such yciiithl 
such youth in al! her 

Sylvia cried out, *' c Ih, no! no! it's too flreadfiil!'* She 
felt the horrfir sweep down on her again; hut now it did n^ 
k^ar helix.* face among its tanrfid nnagrs. !fr stood there, 
shocked, stricken, hut utterly bewildered, utterly ignorant-- 
for the moment in her relief she hail called Ins ignorance 
utter innocence . . . 


They did mil see him again ftir niatiy days, and when he 
came, very hrietly, speaking of tmsiness trchnicalilieH which 
absorlied him, lie was riotkrahly aiisent and careworn. He 
looked much older, llie gray in his thick hair liatl in* 
creaseil He looked very liraulifu! am! austere lo Sylvia. 
They exchangeil no more than the sahiiafions tif arrivals 
ami farewell. 

Then one day, as she and Auni \dcfiiria am! Austin Ikge 
str<.d!ef! down the tong gallery of the Louvre, they came 
u{Kiii him, liiiikiiig at Ifie Mihera Lritombrnent. He joined 
tlicni, wa!king with tlirrii through the Salon i arre and o# 
to the Winged \liiory, calling S)dvia'H aliriition to the 
Botfirelli fresrors lirytiml on the lamhng. '' Its ihc first 
time Tve h«.x*ri lierr A hr lohl iheni. ins only atiusioii to what 
lay hack of him. *' It is like coming hack lo true friends* 
Blesses! Ill* al! true friends/' He shook hands with ihemf 
and wriii away down the great stairway, a splendid figtiin 
of dignity and grace. 
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After this he came once and again to the apartment of 
the Rue de I Vesboiirg, generally it would appear to use the 
piano, lie luul none in his own tiny pied-a-terre and he 
missetl it. Sylvia immensely liked his continuing to cling 
for a time to tlie simple arrangements of his frugal bachelor 
days. He could now of course have bought a thousand 
pianos. I'hey understood how he would miss his music, 
and stole in t|uietly when, upon opening the door, Tojiko 
told them that Mr, Morrison had come in, and they heard 
from the salon his delicately firm touch on the keys. Some- 
times they listened from their rooms, sometimes the two 
women took |H)ssession of the little octagonal room off the 
salon, all white paneling and gilt chairs, and listened there; 
sometimes, as the weeks went on and an especially early 
sfu*ing began to enveloi) Paris in a haze of sunshine and 
imdtiing leaves, they stepped out to listen on the wrought- 
iron halcon) which looked down the long, shining vista of 
the treeHramed avenue. Vor the most part he played Bach, 
grave, courageous, formal, great-hearted music. 

Sometimes lie went away with no more than a nod and 
a smile to them, but more and more, when he had finished^ 
he came out where they were, and stood or sat to exchange 
brief impressions on the enchanting season, or on some 
s^K'ial or a*sthetic treat which “ ces dames** had been enjoy- 
ing. Austin Page was fretiuently with them, as in the 
earlier iiart of the winter, and it was finally he himself who 
one <lay took the step of asking Morrison if he -would not 
go with them to the Louvre. “No one could appreciate 
more than Miss Marshall what has always been such a 
delight to us all.“ 

Tliij went, and not only once. That was the beginning 
of another phase; a period wlien, as he began to take up 
life again, he turned to his old friends to help him do it. 
He saw almost no one else, certainly no one else there, for 
he was sure to disappear upon the arrival of a caller, or the 
announcement of an expedition in which other people were 
included. Put lie returned again and again to the Louvre 
with them, his theory of galleries necessitating frequent 
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visits. Mcilfiirig eriiiltl ht im»rr ht hrhl, ilitu ||j 

to see cm mie 4II i»r tnrii luill, tir rveii a tenil 

part, of a etjUcviHin ui ui art ’* It is r\.ieiivi$ 

reascMialtie/* lie roiilriitlr*!, it* rra 4 on ihr saite 

day every immi in a j^rral aiiihMluijy, W'iui emild fitte 
afiythiiig Imil iiaii^ra for |%»riiy aftrr ^iieh a 4^4 

tliey mmi iKitr pirtiirr-^ or rl^e l»r lilrrally fnind to ifiriii, the 
people wlifi Itiiik at live luiinlrrd in a moriiiti||! If | 
Icmketl at every pirtiire in llir i.oiig tiallrry iit mw walk 
throiifh if, I tlirna my ratir Ihroiigli ihr Tilim 

Francb'-Mrsl iistdf wlwn I eaiiir to i|ir Satoii i arrr.*' 

Sci fie ItMik lliriii to ^rr uniy a iVw, fivr or 
fully selected t!iiii|ps ittrrr wa“» onr ivmidrifn; day wticii 
he sliciwed thrm lk% \‘'inei Saitil Amir, mi 

the Veiiiis of MrliH, coinparifut tlir di'»* 4 tmlar of 

those two divinr fares *,o vitally. lha» Sylvia for davs after* 
wards, wlieii she closed hr-; rvrs and '^^aw titrm. frit that 
she looked on two iivnig woinrii. Shr fold ihnn iliis and, 
** Which one do yoii see iiio^l " hr askrd hrr, **011, the 
Saint Anne.’* she told liitn. 

He seeined dissali^itird, lUii ^lir ilnl nof vrninrr lO' aik 
him why. Itiey hvetl in an atinioi|ihrir whnr oiiiHskins 
were vital 

Sylvia often woiiderei.| in ihonr dayn if Ihrir ever hlit 
been a siliialion so |im%irion*ily lulancrd winch roiiiinued 
to hang poised and sialdr, inifuiir after fiiiniilr, toHir after 
hour, day after ilay. llirre wnr nnatirni.H when her liead 
was Hwiimiiifig with riinrat dt//inrsv She wimdrrrd if swcti 
mcwiifrits ever came i« the iwn irpiirh vrif roriirolird men 
who came and wriil, with cordial rany frirn*lhiir*i"i, in and 
©nt of the itppaririiieiit mt ihr Roe dr lliey 

gave no sign of it, they gave no of anyihing liryonit the 
most^ achieved apprarancr of a tiaiiifal flrnife l*i lirkititigiiig 
and iiidiiigffii i # ihr nierr of an old frirnd llm afipfaf* 
anre w*as kept up with Hiich inifiaggnsg prrwvrraiice itial it 
alntci^l seemed comcioiHly coiicrrird lit'Hvrrii ihriit llicy 
so el;il«iralely avonlrd itir appraraiwr of rlvaliy 

that their goiitl like a tdoiti thrown over an niikiiowa 
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ooject, inevitably excited curiosity as to what was concealed 
beneath it. 

And Sylvia was not to be outdone. She turned her own 
eyes away frcun it as sedulously as they. She never let a 
conscious tliought dwell on it— and like all other repressed 
and strani^ded currents of thought, it grew swollen and 
restive, filling her subconsciousness with monstrous, un- 
fornuilaletl speculations. She was extremely absorbed in 
the luxury* tlie amenity, the smooth-working perfection of 
the lift* alnnit lien She consciously concentrated all her 
faculties on her prodigious op[)ortunity for aesthetic growth, 
for a|jpreciation of tlie tine and marvelous things about her. 
She let go tlie last scru|de which had held her back from 
accfptiug from Aunt Victoria the shower of beautiful 
things to wear which tliat connoisseur in wearing apparel 
dehgliled to bestow upon an object so deserving. She gave 
a brilliant outward effect of enjoying life as it came which 
wMs as iinperstinal as that of the two men who looked at 
her so frerptently, atul tins effect went as deep as her will- 
power had command. F>ut beneath— unacknowledged 
waves heating on the shore of her life and roughly, irre- 
sistibly, rurlely fashiiming it—rolled a ground-swell of im- 
perious questionings. . . . 

\\*as i’Vlix* perfect manner of impersonal interest solely 
due to the tlelicacy of his vsituation? Did he feel now that 
lie was as rich as Austin , . . ? But, on the other hand, why 
did he come now and |mt liim.self in a situation which re- 
quired the utmost efforts for unconsciousness on every- 
iKidy s part if not liecause Austin's being there had meant 
he ilaretl not wait? And Austin’s change of manner since 
tlic arrival of tlie other man, the film of ceremony which 
had slid imperceptibly over the tender friendliness of his 
manner, tlid tliat mean that he would not take advantage of 
Morrison’s temfiorarily tied hands, but, with a scrupulous- 
ness all his own, would wait until the race was even and they 
stood foot to foot on the same level? Or had he noticed at 
once, with tluise formidably clear eyes of his, some shade of 
her manntr to Felix which she had not been able to com-* 
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manci and was he waiiiiii: Uw stimr iiiavr fnim tier? Aii 4 
how caukl she mmv iiiili! ^he li:u! sign innn !*V!i?c and 
how ctHihl lie give :i sigir' llirre \wih inilhing lii dti 
to wail, Iti fiiipe l!iat the thin icr wiiieti ihjw lirnl f»rriliiiBly 
under the |de;:isaiil eerriiHJiurs i»l their life in einiiiuon^ 
wcitilii ticilil liirtii tiiilil . . . f’lvrii Itir wihlrnf iifidrajiifif 
wave of that tcissiiig title never went t»ryr»iHl the tilarik wtl 
which came after the ** iiiilil . . /* 

There were nlher iiitifiieiils when all tiuil stirgr swung 
kick and forth to l!ie rhythm of llir |mi%ntird rrcoHrribu 
of her iinacknowledgeii fiiifiiihatn.m in l.vtti'ord, whrii, tii» 
fiamtn! with deirriiiiiiation to avmd anoihrr ^iidi lilow in 
tlic face, Sylvia conwiiaodiv a^krd srlf-nni- 

temfiUiiHisfy, Wlitt am t, an oh-,tairr, fjovniv Htrickfii 
jiiirsicdeacher tiiil of l!ir W est, lu fanrv lluil t !ui%'r Inil 10 
cliciose hiiwerii Iwi^ Hiieh iiini, fv%*i stwh bill 

agairisf this ciiuiiird %!tonglv flir cute-aandv irci.iffing 
revehitioiis of ihr c»hM“nir tif inanv of ihr woniefi 

whom slif iiH*l during »lav%, wianm %%Uh wrrr now 

ghininc ackiiowirdged in i!tr |.‘0 .n. r-va^n of '^aiccess. 

The sert’iir* sfalrly, iiiucti adinirr-d ilr i ‘lirvrilte 

kn! hern a ) 4 iss Sonmirr-^^ Ironi * ■IrvrLn-!, t ,iii 4 
had come Pari*^ fii^a a iUi\rt*ir\% ili.r hranfifiil Mrs. 
IViiham Wlntrrlon Prriln tut\% Ann! \i«!i»!i 4 A lavurile 
friemt, who enirffano’d royaUv and gN-a*rr inrn of 

letters with rijinil ifinri dnniiH . n,o! m hn v iiiiln %u slif 
chanced carnally oiir day to nirninan known what ii wai 
to be itirifty al*oiii ear farrn^ ihrfr tii.a!ntig iit- 

triiisica!-.y iiiipossible in anv of tin* gititnine ^s-naH ilowit 
wdiitii Sylvia .“H ^thck eye ea-Hi ifivolmnaty ghm^'eH 
!lut iiievitalily, wlim ihr hravmn dark ndr ora* as litfh 
m lilts, liitne rrifiir a nwiff amt dra !iy eldniig away of it 
all, aiifl ififti Sylvia ‘i cofirHenantiirs'i iatw-av’* it ■'jrriiiesl to 
tier willi the iinrsi etnirr ifrrievatier 1 ihr tr tfaird iiji llic 
pictiire of i^Pilly a-^, slw bad .^sern hrr la^h ’ihatniiirritig like 
a jewel in her ivfiilr veil thm thr other pu oa*r* the over- 
fumed car, ihr gobleii brad linm.rd and !i!«H»dv -r:d forr%'ff 
stilletl- and ahvays, always tiryoiid fhai, ilir .>01111, iiifia* 
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.strous possibility, too awful ever to be put into words, too 
impossible for credence . . . 

From tluit shapeless, looming, black mass, Sylvia fled 
away actually and physically, springing to her feet wherever 
she was, entering another room, taking up some other 
occupation. 

Just once she had the faintest sign from beyond the wall 
.hat she was not alone in her fear of this horror. She was 
litting near Austin I^age at a tea, one of the frequent, 
small, rictily cliosen assemblages which Mrs. Marshall- 
Smitli gatliered al)out her. Part of the ensuing chatter on 
one of these occasions turned, as modern chatter frequently 
tloes, on automobiles. The husband of Mrs. William 
W'intertcm I^erth was an expert on such matters, having 
for stjme years diverted by an interest in mechanics the 
immense enforced leisure of a transplanted male American, 
lie was talking incessantly that day of the wonderful im^ 
firovement in steering mechanism the last few years had 
hnmght afKuit. ** I tell you what, Miss Marshall!'' he im 
sisted, as though she had disi)utcd the point with him, ‘'I 
tell you tluTe used to he some excuse for piling your 

car up by tlie side of the road, but nowadays any one who 
<kH*sn’t kee|i in the road and right side up must be just 
plain lookintj for a chance to use his car like a dose of 
cold p(»is(jn.*' For a moment Sylvia could not conceive wdiy 
she felt so sickening a thrust at her heart. She turned her 
eyes from the speaker. I'liey feU on a man’s hand, on the 
arm of tlu: chair next hers. It was Austin’s hand and it 
was shaking uncontrollably. As she gazed at it, fascinated, 
he tlirust it deep into liis pocket. She did not look at him. 
In a moment he rose and crossed the room. The husband 
of Mrs. William Winterton Perth asked for another petit 
four., confessing liis fondness for flairs-— and 

embarketl upon clemountable rims. 
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. • Ilk wife iMti i'kikirtn il, i§ irj 

«flfr km k> rrliirw; l*iif llii* kk m ki$ 

e&rs and rm m. frylmf, * /.s’fV* Ij>V ** 

Tiiky tiad Mm\ in tlir I.tHivrr, \u4 Him%t an titiiir with 
Felix ill that glc^wiiiij rfiilH.Hlimriu ni tli-r ami majeiti 
of liiimaii tksti kiiriw'ii fhr KuhetH ^Irdici Kwim, ant! 
now. for the ntirer iilraHurr at it, luul tlrridrd h\ %%-alk iiomt. 
Mrs. Mar%liail^Sfiiilh. riidowrd with a tiitiirr wliuii diiiwecl 
as yet tin nerd fur rxrrrisr, and havifis* |» 4 ‘’i**ri| yntitliX reil- 
k$% iikiii|{ ftir if, had vrlisn! fhr filan a*^ far -dir went 
and cnirriiig’ her wailitr^ rar, tiad hrrn Iwunr ciff, 

an cipiiletil Jnnri witliinil her praruek-^. 

The llirer wfin wtit left, htuteird ftn' a iiniiiiriii iit the 
qniet sniiny si|iiarr nf ihr I^invir, Uitiking up at the ilalnt 
of laifayetlr, arniiint at the tdifnMinuug raih- ’diridet, Syh‘ 
via was still under Ifir -^pelt t*f ihr fttll hkiwii 

spleiidar id llie iiaiiilitHyn dtr had Hem, Whrtrvrr she 
iookeci, she saw aKain the I'ainbiw htilUatirr ui ihu^r |♦!t«sy 
satins, Itial riji{tHiig thiiifhiiit rnddrti hair, ihtr'^ir arrijilc, 
heaving katims, ihtHr Iniind graining ryr^t. the wdi alain* 
cLincf of that wtiilr and rnddv with the paliiia ol 

time like a gtihlm ha/e rivrr n llir *»prrtatdr !uid Iww 
mapiitieeni and the smie liiry turn niirred a wnrltiy 
successor to it Ttiry walkni d*.^wti ihrtnigli the garden 
ol the Tiiilrrirs and rmrrgrd npufi the Harr tie la i’tim’iircfe 
at five ciVlrick of a jirrfrrt April alfrrmiint when the great 
icjiiarc hiiiiiinrd aiwl \ang wiili ilir glraiiufig iraflk of 
luxiif)', aiiloifiuldtr . like gli^frning lirelks, 

darted aknil, eacli one wnli ii'i had of r4r*"fnt!y dresicd 
and coilled wnmrri. tiMikiiig «iiif on ihr weaving glilirr of 
die street wdiii ilie priipririarv. c-omphoriii ‘Oarr of ttioi# 
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will) feel themselves in the midst of a civilization with 
whicli Uiey are in perfect accord. Up the avenue, beyond, 
streamed au^ incessant j)arade of more costly cars, more 
carria:<es, shinin|4\ caparisoned horses, every outfit sumptu- 
ous to its last detail, every one different from all the others, 
and hundreds and hundreds and hundreds of them, till in 
the <!istance they dwindled to a black stream dominated by 
the u|»vvard sweep of the Arc de Triomphe, magnified to 
fatnilous fwoportions by the filmy haze of the spring day. 
To tlieir left flowed tlie Seine, blue and flashing. A little 
breeze stirred t!ie new leaves on the innumerable trees. 

Sylvia stopped for an instant to take in the marvel of 
this pageant, enacted every day of every season against 
that magnificent background. She made a gesture to call 
iier cornpanitjus’ attention to it—' Isn’t it in the key of 
Ruliens Idoom, radiance, life expansive ! ” 

“ And ( liahrier sliould .set it to music/’ said Morrison. 

''What cloes it make you think of?” she asked. "It 
makes me think of a beautiful young Greek, in a purple 
chit<ui, witli a wreatli of roses in his hair.” 

" It makes me think of a beautiful young woman, all 
fire and spirit, and fineness, who drinks life like a perfumed 
wine/’ said Morrison, his eyes on hers. She felt a little 
shiver «jf frigiitened jdeasure, and turned to Page to carry 
it off, ” W'hat dties it make you think of?” she asked. 

!t makes me think,” he answered her at once, his eyes 
<m the !ia/e caught like a dream in the tender green of 
the Intrlding trees, '* it makes me think of a half-naked, 
sweating man, far underground in black night, striking at 
a rock witli a pick.” 

If he liad lairst into loud jirofanity, the effect could not 
have tieen more sliocking, ” Oh! ” said Sylvia, vexed and 
put out. S!ie began to walk forward. Morrison in his turn 
gave an exclamation wliich seemed the vent of long-stored 
exasperation, and said with heat: ” Look here, Page, you’re 
geffiug to he a perfect monomaniac on the subject! What 
earthly gciocl <loes it d(^ your man with a pick to ruin a fine 
moment l>y lugging liim ini” 
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Tliey werr at! advaticiiii^ up the avrrnsr mw, Sy!tia ^ 
tween llie Iwti flirv talked at raeli tsilirr ;\eftm her. 

She lisleiietl iiitriiilv, ilir terlnni itiaf \tas 

ftir tier liir ^!ie had hrrn all tirr life wish- 

irii^ mice iur all In fly at lirr ^fattdard^: ** Wh^i 

gotii! ilifl il dll aiiyhiMly |ti wilh*mt v«Hi have? 

ivrrr Ifm va,Hf im Miir per-nm Im initiirm-r.** 

** Nil raftllly s*ii*l l\i%*e f*rai'ratdv ; I didfdl mf i| 

did liiiii any umnl ;\!ar^ha!l a^hrd iitr wfiai all lliii 

ffliacle me ttiiiik tif. an*! 1 trM her.*' 

“ Il IS siii'i|i!y an wifli vnit!** iirffd 

Mcirristiii. Sylvia reiiirint^efrd what had **aid al»ii| 

liis irritaliiiii ye:if\ when AiHtni }ia*l uaifidrawn fr©^ 
the aii!enrir*s field . 

It'es, it's tire».iiiiit!|.t an ah^es'ium wnti inrd* aitrrrd Pap 
lliinss:hlfii!!y. Hr ■stnikr as he 4!i.v4V‘. did. wnh Ifie niiijiiril 
manner nf dirret Miirrniv 

'* Yiiii nii^lii i«i iiiakr an rfluii a.yin^'.t if, tr.illv, me ilear 
felitiw\ ll% snn|»!v vmu Itir hn 

** W’nrsr Ilian fliaf» il*‘» inakiii:*^ nir h.v! Hahl 

Pap* W'lnill^li'ailv 1 nllirr miaht !.» trUnm *»i pel tnild* 
yifirrisilii %ri In-H rttrmv v'jmur!^ t*rn>tr lum and |*ni» 
cenirtl |u dt> hatPr, | l»r!ici,r I L.iiui,v nra tal'iaf*''* m etiiir 
mind, Payr: Tvr hrrii n m vuu, rvrr 

ytnt i^avr tin fnafulii-a 

f iirvrr i’latrnrd iiiai asntfinu: trai tUr hlmdr'il nf 
|ir«»fi-ard tnddlv 

lUlf il Wsi'-.ul. i htir%s * h w a -.ten had lieen 

illferlrd hv flu*' -pnti* la d..r ^nnr-j 4;i * h.; i ’ ^ ..tti/lii n * *»i|| 
hard thai it ***' hhrY m.^kr .ut *-:■! ,4 tt't 

all rinli! fdr the nvr ma-! il 

fTsi'H|:H eiiie.*'.yii !•'■» Lrr^. il-: t |;?f! iv' . j<.a ad rii^lit 

ftir ynti, Xmh imi :»ni! Wi uiv i.Pk h*t 4 ttntina.rH, wilt 
yinP'' I'vr :iii a ! ha. %4% * \V.^- atr a'l t*f m 

livilHl lliriatid? thr la aa ry,>-!t, a. im.n llie 

jircifllr tif llir Iih! fr^^msr hv^-d lht*atidt Ptr hi .t *4 4ti rfiticti 
in thr yrar-n hrhnr Ihr I'dnidi I d^idi hrlirve 

it's Mtlillg til rialllr Wllll Itndhififir-I tir ^4 ifiu'ir pit* 
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turescuic trimming. We don’t do things that way any 
mtire. In my opinion it will come gradually, and finally 
arrive uiumt two or three generations from now. And it 
ouglitn t to come any sooner! Sudden changes never save 
tum\ I here s always the reaction to be gotten over with, 
if t!ie\ re sinlden. (iratlual growths are what last. Now 
anylunly wiu) knows about the changes of society knows 
that there’s little enough any one person can do to hasten 
them or to put tiiem otl. They’re actuated by a law of their 
own, likt* the law wliich makes typhoid fever come to a 
ciihis in seven days. Now then, if you admit that the 
process ought luit to he hastened, and in the second place 
that }ou cuuldut hasten it if you tried, what earthly use 
if thei'i* in !>otiiering your head about it! There are lots 
of people, countless people, made expressly to do whatever 
is neceNsarv. t»!unt chisels iit for nothing but shaping grind- 
stones. / c/ //onii iia it! You’ll only get in their way if 
you try to mtvrtere. It s not your job. Imr the few people 
rapahle of it, tiiere is nothing more necessary to do for the 
worhl tium to sliow Imw splendid and orderly and liar- 
moniiHis a thing life can tie. While the blunt chisels hack 
out t!ie redemption of the overworked (and Heaven knows 
I don’t deny tlunr existence), let those who can, preserve 
the alnujst aist art of living, so that when the millennium 
coines I yon see f <lou't deny that this time it\s on the 
way! I it won’t find humanity solely made up of newly 
freeii serfs w!u) tlon’t know what use to make of their 
lilHUty. Ihiw is beauty iu he preserved by those who know 
and love and serve her, and how can tliey guard beauty 
if iliey indsi tin going down to help clean out the sewers? 
Miss Alarshall, tion’t you see how I am right? Don’t you 
see how lU! one can do more for tlie common weal than 
just to live, as finely, as beautifully, as intelligently as 
ptjssililf ^ And people wlio are capable of this noblest serv- 
ii*e to the world mdy waste themselve.s and serve nobody 
if flic) try to do the work of dray-horses.”’ 

Sylvia had hnuul this wonderfully eloquent and con- 
r a dug, Slie now broke in. When I was a young giri 


m college, ! used to have a pretentious, jejime snrt ; t 

that xvhnt I wanted out of life was „ f , v 
ave m it— and your idea sotimls Hke that. The hv 
you know, not sensuous and selfish, hut fu!i of imek- ** 
leisuady setjsations ami fine thonfflits ami j-Lt 

son warmly.* f 

the instinctive sane effort of n n-o, r?. n. “ * 

all tiy to live in Athens so that there wilt fw^sonie fi*^*'** 
to weicome in humanity.” ^ ****^*‘® 

I wSSTiTt S !r,' zsrr “'i;' - 

what Morrison thinks is our ewise forTy*"*' ^ 

”ie ami lieautiful lives and keepiim dkl , ! 

beauty and ' r * ^ tiir Initlifiufi nf 

onlyeasefuL They Ve mit tliryVc 

p,, tail, s “mmr 

tions before y„, toibl'.. ifo.fi' “'"'“'f '""'V'*- 

he waved his hand around h m 

city, ta’, Atl,r:TotTT 

Sylvia let.s fall, the nearest amlrJnJ, T'*. 

I ever heard of. was the lifl X Wr 

parents’ life. That has ill th- ..1.,™ , * , l>t^h<»td her, her 

2«my, ,k i'..Sir, 'Stre,;, 't "T r 

know. And even in tlm rlli l\T *""** *■*““'''• y“» 

Athems. the one in Plato’s mimUrV ’***'*' *‘**’‘* 

given over to doing the dirty work'Tor Tf * ''^*‘**‘* 

I dont pretend to say if it ultim,»X* ^ .sure 

grtMtne.s.s for the human raceibl, 

tianity, people find it hirder -..I f i T ‘ 

PlatcAs .serenity on that rSt t« gc*. hark to 

*gait»st men like y^n Morrison ^ «‘'R»‘"g th*- .ase 

of you. You’ralw^ri:!^*!* only 
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i^riviaiile |iersQfiaUty going. Fd emulate you in ^ minute — 
if I Ciiiild ; but if mine is a case of mania, iFs a genuine 
case. I lu sane on everything else, but when it comes to 
that il^s lieiiig money that I don’t earn, but they, those 
men oil tlicre undergroimd, do earn and are forced to 
give me when it comes to that, Fm as fixed in my 
<ifniiiuii as the man who thought he was a hard-boiled egg. 

I tioii I hlame ytm for Ixung out of patience with me. As 
you say I only s|Hhl fine minutes by thinking of it, and as 
yiHi liiaiilahly refrained from saying, I spoil other people's 
tine niuiiients by speaking of it'’ 

W hat wonli! you have us do!" Morrison challenged 
liiiii " all turn in and clean sewers for a living? And 
wimldn'l if t»e a lovely world, if we did!" 

f*a;:e did not atiswer for a moment “I wonder," he 
lifialiv sue'»e*4iet! mildly, “ if it were all divided up, the 
thriv work, and each of us did our share—" 

'*1 ill, impractical! impractical! Wholly a back-eddy in 
tfir forward itiovtng current. You can’t go back of a 
world wide movement, d'hlngs are too complicated now 
for evrryhcHly to (i<j his share of anything. It's as reason- 
atde, as to suggest that everybody do his share of watch- 
making. tn' fancy juggling. Isvery man to his trade! And 
if the mar, who makes wMtehes, or cleans sewers, or even 
mines coal your especial sore spot— does his work well, 
am! i\ suited to it tu temperament, who knows that be does 
mil fiml it a satisfactimi as complete as mine in telling a bit 
of genuine Falissy ware from an imitation. You, for in- 
sUmvr, yonkt make a (>retty coal-miner, wouldn't you? 
Ycitfre about as suited to it as Mis.s Marshall here for being 
a college setf lenient worker!" 

Sylvia broke tnu into an exclamation of wonder. ‘'Oh, 
titnv you do put your finger on the spot! If you knew 
tiow Fvr Hiruggled to justify myself for not going into 
* »aici.d wnrk' of some kind! Every girl nowadays who 
dorsii'i marry at twenty, is slated for ‘social betterment* 
wtietiicT stir has the least capacity for it or not. Public 
opiritori pushes m into it as mediteval girls were shoved 
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us. iS^airrighrforKditwI’^^^ 

bear the idea of interfering in 

what to do about their chfldr^n^ \ 

because they were poor Tt i husbands just 

bad enough to be poor witbl f ‘o me it was 

Me more „o„ey meseiog «oldT„"?o°„X'’“t “ 

i°m nTdX™ iTit 

my better for them m do ,h t ^ 

bad spoken Lp^cLslt hod ‘‘“"S' " She 

bajig her bn, a apMe?’of h!j- p^ "■» me. 

" ■“““ 

"Yes” yes; it’s her^re™ own bfi ftat's^i '*"* 'd'^ *“'*'''' 
he said in unexpected rnnr-» Sylyia needs to live,” 

that the honors of the discussfo^n *^so Sylvia felt 

Felix. And Austin seemed y^ddi certainly with 

He made no further effort to \ ^ concerned by this. 

into a silence which seem d fell 

feated. preoccupied than de- 

snn«rw::i rt““ t ■*' ""w. A brilliant 

‘‘tT t^-.o“7f ™ ■■ 

something Sylvia did not rer began playing 

colored, vivid resoianr ..^ something brilliantly 

thought, remembering hi’s remSron^tb^^^^ Chabrier, she 
taking off her hat she stepped to W 
observation, the balconv anrf ^ f ^ ^ - favorite post of 

a sigh of «,nLi“nrpS.l;^,rtio”„"^^^ 

“4 his Ls.or„f fiTp 
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out of the dim, encircling trees, the resplendent long stretch 
of the lighted boulevard. The music seemed to rise up 
from the scene like its natural aroma. 

Austin Page came out after her and leaned silently on 
the railing, looking over the city. Morrison finished the 
Chabrier and began on something else before the two on 
the balcony spoke. Sylvia was asking no questions of fate 
or the future, accepting the present with wilful blindness to 
its impermanence. 

Austin said : '' I have been trying to say good-bye aj 
afternoon. I am going back to America tomorrow.'' 

Sylvia was so startled and shocked that she could not be- 
lieve her ears. Her heart beat hard. To an incoherent, 
stammered inquiry of hers, he answered, '' It’s my Colorado 
property — always that. It spoils everything. I must go 
back, and make a decision that’s needed there. I’ve been 
trying to tell you. But I can’t. Every time I have tried, 
I have not dared. If I told you, and you should beckon 
me back, I should not be strong enough to go on. I could 
not leave you, Sylvia, if you lifted your hand. And that 
would be the end of the best of us both.” He had turned 
and faced her, his hands back of him, gripping the railing. 
The deep vibrations of his voice transported her to that 
never-forgotten moment at Versailles. He went on: “When 
it is — when the decision is made, I’ll write you. I’ll write 
you, and then — I shall wait to hear your answer!” From 
inside the room Felix poured a dashing spray of diamond- 
like trills upon them. 

She murmured something, she did not know what; her 
breathing oppressed by her emotion. “ Won’t you — shan’t 

we see you — here ? ” She put her hand to her side, 

feeling an almost intolerable pain. 

He moved near her, and, to bring himself to her level, 
knelt down on one knee, putting his elbows on the arm 
of her chair. The dusk had fallen so thickly tliat she had 
not seen his face before. She now saw that his lips were 
quivering, that he was shaking from head to foot. “ It 
yrill be for you to say, Sylvia,” his voice was rough and 
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harsh with feeling, whether you see me again/' He took 
her hands in his and covered them with kisses — ^no grave 
tokens of reverence these, as on the day at Versailles, 
but human, hungry, yearning kisses that burned, that 
burned — 

And then he was gone. Sylvia was there alone in the 
enchanted twilight, the Triumphal Arch before her, the 
swept and garnished and spangled city beneath her. She 
lifted her hand and saw that he had left on it not only 
kisses but tears. If he had been there then^ she would 
have thrown herself into his arms. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


SYLVIA COMES TO THE WICKET-GATE 

Three weeks passed before his letter came. The slow, 
thrilling crescendo of May had lifted the heart up to a 
devout certainty of June. The leaves were fully out, cast- 
ing a light, new shadow on the sprinkled streets. Every 
woman was in a bright-colored, thin summer dress, and 
every young woman looked alluring. The young men wore 
their hats tilted to one side, swung jaunty canes as they 
walked, and peered hopefully under the brim of every 
flowered feminine headdress. The days were like golden 
horns of plenty, spilling out sunshine, wandering per- 
fumed airs, and the heart-quickening aroma of the new 
season. The nights were cool and starry. Every one in 
Paris spent as much as possible of every hour out of doors. 
The pale-blue sky flecked with creamy clouds seemed the 
dome, and the city the many-colored pavement of some vast 
building, so grandly spacious that the sauntering, leisurely 
crowds thronging the thoroughfares seemed no crowds at 
all, but only denoted a delightful sociability. 

All the spring vegetables were at their crispest, most 
melting perfection, and the cherries from Anjou were like 
miniature apples of Hesperides. Up and down the smaller 
streets went white-capped little old women, with baskets 
on their arms, covered with snowy linen, and they chanted 
musically on the first three notes of the scale, so that the 
sunny vault above them resounded to the cry, De la creme, 
fromage a la creme ! The three Americans had enchanted 
expeditions to Chantilly, to Versailles again, called back 
from the past and the dead by the miracle of spring ; to more 
distant formidable Coucy, grimly looking out over the smil- 
ing country at its foot, to Fontainebleau, even a two days* 
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golden souffle which ended the meal. '' What a May we 
have had ! I have been thinking so often of Talleyrand’s 
saying that no one who had not lived before the French 
Revolution, under the old regime, could know how sweet 
life could be ; and I Ve been thinking that we may live to say 
that about the end of this regime. Such perfect, golden 
hours as it has for those who are able to seize them. It 
is a debt we own the Spirit of Things to be grateful and to 
appreciate our opportunity.” 

As far as the luncheon goes, if s rather a joke, isn’t 
it,” said his hostess, that it should be an Oriental cook 
who has so caught the true Gallic accent? Til tell Tojiko 
to tell Yoshido that his efforts weren’t lost on you. He 
adores cooking for you. No, you speak about it yourself. 
Here comes Tojiko with the mail.” 

She reached for the Herald with one hand, and with the 
other gave Sylvia a letter with the American postmark. 
'' Oh, Tojiko,” said Morrison with the familiarity of an 
habitue of the house, will you tell your brother for me 
that I never tasted anything like his . . 

Mrs. Marshall- Smith broke in with an exclamation of 
extreme astonishment. ‘‘ Oh — what do you think — ! Sylvia, 
did you know anything about this? Of all the crazy — why, 

what under the sun ? I always knew there was a vein 

of the fanatic — any man who won’t smoke — ^you may be 

sure there’s something unbalanced 1” She now turned 

the paper as she spoke and held it so that the headlines 
leaped out across the table : 

MILLIONAIRE COAL OPERATOR TURNS VASl' 
HOLDINGS OVER TO THE STATE 

Son of Old Peter Page Converted to Socialism 

What! ” cried Morrison. Even in the blankness of ber 
stupefaction, Sylvia was aware of a rising note in his voice 
that was by no means dismay. 

Yes,” continued Mrs. Marshall-Smith, reading rapidb 
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and clisccMiiiecltHiiy frtim llir p:iprr» m ittm mi 

dropping it. as she it not ihr i»ttr ‘4tr %%\i, ^rarcti- 
ing for. ** ’ .Mr. P»igc is said la liavr ruiiiriiiphitr»! %imw niidi 
step for a bug , . /■ in in in. not iluii , , . * ^vrli kniiwfi 
collecltir cif cerariiics ?driro|Hiliian Mtn-.rtiiti nirinlirr tif 
the Ractfiiei, the Yacht, the iViiliiry. ihr Valr- thirty two--- 
Mother Miss Allida Stiminrrvitir of loriiirrly a 

great lieaiity lirrc it is." s!ir si«ipprd Hkininiini. ami 
read cciiiseciitively : " * Mr. Rage's piaii has h-rrii worhrd mu 
in all ilelait with experts. A fiiglily paid, sell prrpriiialifig 
comriiisskiii of lalM»r experts. socmlugi^iH, atid innt of prac* 
tical exfserieiice in coal operating has hrm appointed to- 
admifiiskT Mr. Ikige s exlreiiirty rMmsivr tioldinip,,. ‘Pfn* 
profits form a fund wliicfn under the sitpiilaiiuio. «if Mr, 
Page's agreerneiil with the Stale, is to hr n-.rd to tiiiaiice a 
program of advanced sijcial a'Ctiviiir'4 ; to fnrnisli iiiiniey 
for mothers' fiensiuns. rvrn perhaps fur lathers' priraoiis in 
the case of fainihrs too niimrroiis Ut l.*r adrjioairly ixired 
for on workingmen’s wages; to chaiutr tlm pnhlie sciwol 
system of the hicalily iiitt* tipen air witli spacioys 

groirmls ftir manna! aciiviiirs of all knids; grraily to raise 
wages j to lengllieii the I'ieriod «d si’luitiUng hrtorr i‘liildi'en 
go into remiifierative ticciipaiions. . . / " yit*. Mardialh 
Smith looketl up* said. ** t i|t, von hiiow, the kind uf thing 
sui!i people are always talking alioni/' and hegaii fii skip 
again,^ ■■ r.viriisive plans for gardni vatir^i piihlic 
Ii!irarit!S“‘“«’!Kitiks of the linsinrsH lo hr oprn to riiipItiyeH"'^-'** 
ediRalioiial fiiinre- no pliilanthi'iipy and and so 

iiwth.*'' She glanrrd hurriedly *lowii the page, canglil the 
frt*giiining of aiiollitn’ ^enlrncr. ami read ' ’ riie news has 

creaicil an imiiien'Hr srirHatitm all over the coiinirv. It is 
pro|i|iesied that .Mr, Page% uneKprcirit a^iion wot! Itirow 
the nial hiisiiie?*^ info great confn'**irjft, i nhrr opetafors will 
fnicl it extremely ditlicii!t to go on with the o!d coiifliiitirii. 
Already it in rtiiiiorrd ihal ihr Clttlioti roa! and Ibkc 
(aimpany . . / " 

Me!!, I stioiild think mi indeed!** cried ein’* 

phatkally, lireakirig in. ** H iih itimlrrit iiitlysirtal cniidi* 
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lions hung cm a hair trigger as they are, it’s as though a 
Imy luul cx|ilm!ed a fire-cracker in the works of a watch^ 
i hat HUMUS liis whole fortune gone. Old Peter put every- 
thing into coal. Austin will not have a cent — nothing but 
those \ erinont scrub forests of his. What a mad thing to 
do! But its been growing on him for a long time. I’ve 
seen- Tve felt it! ” 

Sylvia gave a <la?.ed, mechanical look at the letter she 
held and rectigniaHl the handwriting. She turned very 

while. 

Aunt \letoria said instantly: '' I see you have a letter to 
reatl. iiiy ilear, and I want Felix to play that D’Indy Inter- 
iiule ftu* me am! exfdain it— Bauer is going to play it tonight 
for the Princess de (’hevriile. Well bother you with our 
ehattt*r. Don't you want to take it to your room to read?” 

Sylvia stocnl up. holtiing the unopened letter in her hand. 
Slie Itjokeii about !ier a little wildly and said: Oh no, no! 

I think Pii rather he out of doors. Til go out on the 
balctiiiy/* 

** lt*s raining A said Mrs. Marshall-Smith. 

** No, not yet/’ saul Morrison, making a great effort to 
speak in an ordinary tone. It’s only going to.” He sat 
down at the piano. Sylvia passed him and went out to 
the fmliamy. She o[H*ne<l the letter and read it through 
very carefully. It was a long one and this took some time. 
She diil not hear a note of the music which poured its plain- 
tive, eerie cadences around her. When she had finished the 
letter she instantly started to read it again, with the sen- 
sation that slie hatl not yet begun to understand it. She 
was now ileeply fiushed. She continually put back a floating 
strand of hair, winch recurrently fell across her forehead 
and chredo 

After a lime, Mrs. MarshalFSmith said from the open 
door: ” FVIix and I are going to Madeleine Perth’s. Would 
you rather stay here? ” Sylvia nodded without looking up. 

Site sal fiaaicmtess. kKiking at the letter long after she had 
fiiiislirtl it An hour passed thus. Then she was aware 
tliat it was l»eginning to rain. The drops falling on the open 
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letter clbstilved i!ie ink iiiiu Miirrrtl smr.trs, Stic stfiriiii 
tip hastily ami wriil iiilri ihr viImii, tvlirrr hIi-hhI irresci- 

lute ft'ir a ami llirn, withMUi ca.ling ilrirtir, went 

to her rciofii and ilrr^Hrt! iVn' llie ^trrrl Shr fuiwr*! very 
quickly as liierr wrrr iirnt U^r rvimiir 

ami when slir steppml ittt« itir ^lir I'rll m unre 

automat. ically into ihr swiii^utiir '?»lrp tif ihr prarii?»rii walker 
who sees king inilrs Itrfnrr hint 

Half an hour later ^he was ItHikiiig up at Ihr fa^mdr of 
Notre fhime througli l!ir raiit atui ^rriu',.: itnur ihr^s'* wtirds: 
** I sliall lit* wailing at Aii'sliii Farm fo lirat^ it you *irr at 
all aide to syiiipathi/e w-illi mr m ! Iiavr *|oiir 1lie 

memory of our last wofils Uigrthrr may hr!|» vihi iti iiiiagim: 
with wliai anxiety I .shall hr waiting “ 

She pusheil ofien the greasy, sliitimg Iraitirr door, {xisvetl 
iiilo file inferior, am! siuifd for a moinriti, m ilia* iucrii.^tr- 
laden gloom of the nave, A mav* wa-. taring -aisi!, The 
rapidly miiriniu'rd Faiiii wiii't!% ratnr In her in a dun drone, 
in which she !irar«! quifr clrailv, qmir dramctlv ■ Tlirre is 
another kirn! uf hraiiiy I family ghtnp'.r ihai oai*i jiHl 
sweet smells and lovrly sights and haumnuoto-* litim ii*^ 
the heaiily that can’t rnihirr dodiatnnmv ni *.'i.indnct, the 
fine, true ear for the luvrhnrvn uf liir livrd at it-- tie*.! Syh 
via, finest, truest Sylvia, it’s wlial von iamhf it vhu wtHild > 
you more than any other woman iti the wmld il wr were 
together to try ■*’ 

Sylvia sank to her knees on a prie then and hid hrr face 
in tier hands, trying to shut out fhr words, and yrl lisfriiiiig 
to tliem so iiifriitly fh,al her hrralli was suspended. , . , 
** What Morrison said is true for hinp sitirr hr iVrls it to 
be true. No man can piilgr for another, lint other itiingx 
are true foo, things iliai eonrem me. !Fs true that an 
honest man eaniiol aeerpi an rase ffiundrd, even rrmotely, 
on the misery of others, And riiv fife has Iwm iiist ihal. I 
dciffl know wliaf siierr^s f shall hnvt* with fhr life itiafs 
fregiiiriifig, hiif I kiitiw* at Irasi it will hegm straight There 
scem.% a rhaiice for real sliapelinrss if ihr fouiidatioris afi 
all lione.st'«' doesfi*! lliere ? C ilg Sylvia ■ oli, my drarrsi loftr 
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if I ctHiltl tliiiik ycni would begin it with me, Sylvia! 

Sylvb ! 

I !it‘ itirl >pra!ig u|'> and went hastily out of the church. 
I'hr iiiiii kneeling ill the door, holding out the silent prayer 
fcir On' tiir ptuir, lunketl up in her face as she passed 
liieii alirr her willi calm, understanding eyes. Kneeling 
tliei e, dniv at In* tlay, site had seen many another young, 

It ni hied stai! tSeeiiig from its own thoughts. 

Sylvia nivv rd the parvis of Kotre Dame, glistening wet, 
liipl p.e.^rd over the gray Seine, slate under the gray mist 
of liif' ratii. ruder !ier feet the impalpable dust of a city 
rill tied III gray slime which clung to her shoes. She walked 
on itiiMnc/ii a uarrnw, mean street of medheval aspect where 
(a;: pH kei',, diearily tihlivious of the rain, quarreled weakly 
uvn flinr iiltliv piles of trash. She looked at them in 
asioiU'Jimriif . ill dismay, in horror. Since leaving La 
• haiur, ‘ntve for tliat one glimpse over the edge back in 
tlir \ rriuoHi mmmtains, she liatl been so consistently sur- 
loimdi'd hv llir I’ailded satin of po.ssessions that she had 
tnti;oti«‘U !iow actual poverty looked. In fact, she had 
urvrr had more tlian the briefest llceting glances 'at it. 
11us U 4 . extravagant, so extreme, that it seemed im- 
puvalde to her. Ami yet and yet - She looked flectingly 
info il’ose pale, dingy, underfed, repulsive faces . nd won- 
dered it coal miners' families looked like that. 

lUii die said aloud at once, almost as though she had 
ctoiikrd an arm to shiekl herself: " But he said he did not 
waul me to answer at tnice! lie said he wanted me to take 
nine in take time to take time . . She hastened her 
4r|r‘» !u this refraiti, until she was almost running; and 
niinged upon ilie liroad, well-kept expanse of the Boule- 
vaiil St, idrrmain with a long-drawn breath of relief. 

Ahrad ol hvr to die right, the Rue St. Jacques climbed the 
hill to the Raiitlieon. She took it liecause it was broad 
ami clraii and ditlercd from the musty darkness from which 
%lir had i ome mit ; she fled up the steep grade with a swift, 
light ^Irp as itunigh site were on a country walk. She 
miglit mdevd Inpa* l.ieen uiwin some flat road near X>ii 
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Omnce for all she saw of the b„iMfo,s, the peopl. aroaad 

he did not wanf her*to^d«i^^^ that 

to know what sha wls dS, wf''’ 
not have stayed to urve her ^tn h man would 

will on hers, masterfully to use his"^^ to impose his 
her, to cariy her off? fJ. ■ personality to confuse 

wretched bewilderment she thSled't 

appreciation of his saying- “If it A 

should have tried to fakf you bj force tuf ' 

fine for that, Sylvia! What- -.rr,,/ ° you are too 

loved if you went to him freelv 

risk losing. I want all nf ^ splendid to 

nothing!’' Sylvia looker! ^ -heart, soul, mind— or 
to Austin’s yearning eyes Sd bIrWh this clear white light 
wondering pity at the dark %ure^of "" 

from his cave. She had come => i ^ Fiske, emerging 
And then all fois evervZ. 
ebbed away from her with dea^i^"^’ generous, 
disgust with herself she faiew thiX ^ 

over and over Morrison’s “Austin wilf not r 

ieft . . . nothine but thnce \r '^^'t have a cent 

that was the kind of a ermont scrub forests.” So 

the kind of woman she waTfol Lr ’’ 

She was sick wide fodSon sirfljy “1° f 

the rain, onward through 

Few pedestrians were ahm^H ^-u 
were, sheltered themselves slant • *^^°se who 

against the wind a?d "^^^r umbrellas 

an .mb„„a, but s“ otlSd "li'Tld 

once, to feel the rain fall nr, > 

home, end long rainy wnlfcs wi h he” £aft« ' Sfof"' ‘‘Z 

recollection of hTSersre.'lA'’'!'''' 
was another foongSt" 

•She swung around the comer near the Panflteon anj 
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r«r*i»!ly approaohctl the door of the great Library of Ste. 
t,enevifvi-. A thm, draggled, middle-aged woman-student, l’* 

luisf y) , .slipped on the wet stones and knocked 
fruin iiiiiler Ins arm the leather portfolio of a thin, draggled, 
nuthllr a-rti mail who was just coming out. The woman 
iliil iitit slop to hcl|i repair the damage she had done, but 
ha’.lrrirtl divs|icrateiy on into the shelter of the building. *; 

Sylvia s ryes, absent as they were, were caught and held 
by the blank look of the man, who stood motionless, \% 

his slialtfiy liat knocked to one side of his thin, gray hair, his 
ciirtcniHlv ti!nie<i eyes fixe<l stupidly on the litter of papers 'H;j 

scairrrril at his feet. The rain was beginning to convert it 

tlirfii iiifcj M«lden pulp, hut he did not stir. The idea if 

iiccurreil to Sylvia that lie might be ill, and she advanced 
tci help hini. As he saw her stoop to pick them up, he said 1 5! 

ill b'triii'h. ill a toneless voice, very indifferently: ''Don't 
give yoitr,srlf the troulde. They are of no value. I carry I"' 

them only lu make tlie I library attendants think I am a bona- 1 

tide rea«ter, I g<i there to sleep liecause I have no other 
med.'* 

His fdench was entirely fluent, hut the accent was Ameri- 
can, Sylvia iutiked up at him surjirised. He returned her 
ga/e ilutly, and without another look at the papers, scuffled 
<if! thrtnigh the rain, across the street towards the Pantheon. 

His IwhjIh were lamentable. 

Sylvia had an instantly vanishing memory of a pool of 
iiuifl snijNlnne, td a ripely beautiful woman and a radiant 
yciuiig man, llrfore she knew she was speaking, an im- 
pulsive cry had burst from her: “ Why, Professor Saunders! 

PiofrtMU’ Saunders! Don’t you know me? I am Syhid 
Marshall I 
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Mci. they tiofvl !e! vtni nit tttiwii in hrrr if as 

shabby as I amA said mm, rniuitunii^ feeble* 

shiiffitiig pwi^rrss, *' lliey kimw vtHt*rr uitly a vagrafii, 
here m get tiiil of itir rain. 1liey W'on'i rvrn }rl ym Biiafiil 
stil! kiiii:/' 

Sylvia Itad nut hern iinidr ihr Paniiiruti britirr rad iirvei 
been insblr a biiibliiiii %%‘ilh su gfrat a donir. >lirv 
■under it now, She "*riil her ^tlarrr ii|4 ii? va-.i,, ilinn 
fiolile hei|»1it^ and lirnyijlit it ibm'ii fts thr Hafui.uinr. yn^Hivtiry 
wTeck at tier side. She was rr|^rrt!Hi|$ ihr muntlsr wlnrfi 
had made tier call mil let him. Wbar cuiik dtr -av ft? tuiii 
nenv they were What w«nd, wluii Mir,i!li i/unhl hr 

penile enougli. !ii:lil to hr |i«aHiir |ii that %oir ^ 

Chi Ids jiiarl he ^ireriirtl rnlirely wiweirrrnrd^ ahoiii ilir 
im{->rrssion he made 011 her, Hin rvr^i^ bin -mk, lihiird rvrs. 
kioke*! at her wdtli no shrinkinin with no hiavadae with an 
entire inditlerrnee which rtave, throin;li all the dr^.Hlaiirei 
of his a[»|»ean.inee, the Hiraiiite-a, earrir dientiv ihr laaii, 
I'le did not care what nhe thoiiidi? td intn. Hr did f?i«i care 
what any one llioui^lif of him, He ihr mi|arvaisii of 
a man whose aeroiiniH are a!! reekonrd and the h.ilance 
struck, tofiK ai{o, 

So this is Sylvia/* he said, with the ^diid^irnt atifiraraiire 
of inferesi, idaiiciiof at her c;e»ii4llv I -^atd you 

wmnid make a heauliliil wofiian Ihif -aiicr I knew I'w'torta^ 
Fve seen that you must he ifiiite what Air wee. at your 
age/* If riiighi have lireii a v-otce -^|*raking fr«aii hevriiitl the 
grave, so lisliess, m Atmuimg %vas rhytfon *■* flow do 
yciii hapiien to he in Paris? " hr asked. ’* .\re voor {larrnli 
stil! alive?** 
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Oil yes!** sau! Sylvia, half startled by the preposter- 
ciiisiicss iif the idea that they might not be. “ They’re very 
wri! Uu\, I luui such a good letter from Mother the othei 
day. 1 ki you reiuemher ProfCvSsor Kennedy? He has just 
given up his pusitbu to be professor emeritus. I suppose 
mm hr1! write that hook on the idiocy of the human race 
lie's hreii plaiiiuiig so long. And old Mr. Reinhardt, he’s 
j.iill ilir same, t!it7 say . , . wonderful, isn’t it, at his age? ” 
She was running on, not knowing what to say, and chatter- 
ing rather focilishly in her embarrassment '' Judith is a 
traiiieti luii'sr ; isn’t that just the right thing for her? I’m 
viufiiig Aunt \'ictoria liere for a while. Lawrence is a 
h‘rr*diuian at . . 

Itr bloke in. his hallow voice resounding in the immense, 
vault like spaces around them. “ You’d better go home,” 
hr Hiid " rd Irave tiinight, if I were you.” She looked at 
hiiii %iarl!rd, half scared, thinking that she had been right 
to laiH'v him out of his mind. She saw with relief a burly 
allrudaiit in a blue uniform lounging near a group of 
statuary S!ie could call to him, if it became necessary. 

VouM Iwtivr go away from her at once,” went on the 
fiiam advaiuaiig aimlessly from one bay of the frescoes to 
aiii iflirr, 

Sv!vi;i kiu'W tunv <if whom he was speaking, and as he 
rt.iiiume.l fulkiiig with a slow, dreary monotony, her mind 
i.ii cil li.u'k over the years, picking up a scrap here, a half- 
phraM- tiicrc, an interceiited look between her 
Uither .10*1 mt»thcr, a recollection of her own, a half-finished 
♦rriitf*nvr of Arnold s . . . 

'■ She can’t I.C fatal for you in the same way she has been 
tnr she others, of course,” the man was saying. “What 
she’ll lift tor you is to turn you info a woman like herself. 
! icim miter now, 1 have thought many times, that you iuere 
like her . . . of the same clay. Hut you have something 
rl .r to*, vt.u have .something that she’ll take away from 
V.,u ,t vou stay. V..U can't keep her from doing it No 
one can get the better of her. She doesn t fight But 
lihe always takes life. She has taken mine. She must 
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ha%T taken her }K%ne-!iii"ihantrs, s!ie Umk ymmi^ ^ii!liert\ 
she ^ncik CtilhertV wife's. s!ie luok Ariitiltrs in atu-itlier 
. . , CiChI! think ui leaving a ytniiig, gnn^iiu^, weak in 
t!ie care cif a uoiikiii like \hctnria* She |mi 4 ifial flirts* 
I forget his name: I siipjHisr hy this liiiir hV!i^ .Mtirrisoa 
is . . ,** 

At this riafiit% a terrihle cnnlrarlit^i t»f ihr firarf tnlri 
Sylvia that she was liHleiiirig In what tir sank *' IhAix Mtir- 
rison!*' she cried in sterm angrv |*rote*»l " 1 dnidi kitiiw 
what yrniVe talking ahtnii tnil if ymi fliink ihal Aniit lie* 
toria— if ytni think 1‘Vh.K .\!nrri>»nii- ■ ** Stir was iitartirii*. 

late in her iritlii^nalitni. He was married ta-'.! aiitiiriiii Ici 
a lieautiful giri and Aunt \di1tiria wtuii an idr.H m 
one was imire jileastsi than she wliv ynii are *nicv.^‘* 
She lltmg out at him the word, winch fw^n inoiiirnis tirltire 
.^he would nnl have hren su cruel a^* ht ihink, 

It gave him no disctnnhirt.. “ Uh no. I'm iml." fir ^aid 
with a sfiectral laugh, which had in it. Iti Sylvk'An doaiiay, 
the very essence of sanity. She di«l kiHwv why ‘%lir now 
shrank away from him, far more frighlmrd ihm ftrlore. 

" I’m about everyltiiiig rlw you might mrntion. hui Vm 
not enwy, Aiel you take fuy rvord for it and gri tiui while 
yrni still can , . if you sfd! can ^ He faintlv imlwain; 
an imiuiry* kiokiug at Iter Hidewayn. hin ttiiiy hand ntrokiiii; 
the dishonoring gray slufihle of \m undiaveu facr. As 
for Morri'Min s wile . . , let her grt out trio, tf$|hri | irirtl 
marrying, tried it in at! iinconwiuU’»nr'H^. Ii'h otc'y w'hrii 
they try tii itn^aw^y from her itiai thrv kmwv nhr'^ in the 
marnnv of their hones. Stir* Iri^ them irv. She dtir’^idl 
eveti caie. She kntiws ifu-y !! ciiinr hack, i ldt>eii did. And 
his wife , , . wrih rm wirry for .Miirriwad-’* %V'ifr.** 

** Slie'’?^ dead/* sai*l Sylvia ahru|a!y. 
lie ttiok ill wiili a nod of the head. *' So the 

hetter for her, ^fhnv did it that you didi/i lal! for 

Mil! . , . hr totiked a! firr Nliariey at. a cliange in lief 
face she could fitii raiiiircil, '* i Ih, you did/* he eMiiiinrfiirtl 
slackly. ** We!!, yoi/d heller start lioiiie iuf la i'iiafict 
toiiiglii/* he Eiid again. 
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They were circling around^ and around the shadowy 
inlet ills, making no pretense of looking at the frescoed 
wal!>, In examine whicli had been their ostensible purpose in 
eiileiinit, Sylvia was indeed aware of great pictured spaces, 
criiwdct! dimly with tlironging figures, men, horses, women 

they seaclieil rw more than the outer retina of her eye. 
Stic trnirmhereil fleetingly that they had something to do 
wdili the siory cil Ste. Cienevieve. She wanted intensely to 
rscape from this phantom whom she herself had called 
lip frtiiii the voifl to stalk at her side. But she felt she 
cniidtl n«it to let pass, even coming from such a source, such 
tifirriy frenzied imaginings against one to whom she owed 
hiyaliy. She spoke coldly, with extreme distaste for the 
siiliffn't : " Vonhe enlirtdy wrong al)out Aunt Victoria. She’s 
not ill ilw least that kintl of a w'oman.” 

Hr shook his hea<I slowly. “ No, no; you misunderstand 
nir. \‘our Annl \dctoria is ([uite irreproachable, she always 
has hrrii, she always will he. She is always in the right. 
She akvays will he. She <lid nothing to me but hire me to 
trai h tier slepsom and when my habits became too bad, 
iiiM hatgr me. as any one would have done. She did nothing 
io \nmld except to leave him to the best schools and the 
hes! fiiiofH money iamld buy. What more could any one 
have thair ? Slie Itad not the slightest idea that Horace 
liilhrif wouhl try to poison his wife, had not the slightest 
roiiiifn lion with their qnarrel. The young poet, — Adams 
wa^ Ins name, now I remember- -did not consult her before 
he Itaik to tdt'aine. Morphine is my own specialty. Vic- 
toria of i onise defilored it as much as any one could. No, 
rill not for a miimte intimating that Victoria is a Messalina. 
W'eM all hr hetler ofT if slie were. It\s only our grossness 
ftiai tuid^H fault witli Iser. Your aunt is one of the most 
rr^qirclahle women wlm ever lived, as ' chaste as unsunned 
iimw ihe very ice diastity is in her! ’ Indeed, Fve often 
Womtrrrd if tlir redouhtahle !^phraim Smith himself, for all 
that hr snccreded in marrying her, fared any better than 
the ff-it ttf m, \dctoria would be quite capable of cheating 
fiim mil of his {lay, Slie j'larches. yes. she dries up the 
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blood — but it’s not by her passion, not even by ours. 

passion never kills. It’s the Sahara sands of her ''jgotis^^ 

into which we’ve all emptied our veins.” 

Sylvia was frozen to the spot by her outraged indiga^'" 
tion that any one should dare speak to her thus. 
found herself facing a fresco of a tall, austere figure in 
enveloping white garment, an elderly woman with a thii^> 
worn, noble face, who laid one fine old hand on a stoi^^ 
parapet and with divine compassion and tenderness look^^^ 
out over a sleeping city. The man followed the directioJ^ 
of her eyes. “ It’s Puvis de Chavannes’ Ste. Genevieve as 3lTX 
old woman, guarding and praying for the city. Very good, 
isn’t it? I especially admire the suggestion of the plain 
bare cell she has stepped out from. I often come here to 
look at it when I’ve nothing to eat.” He seemed as flaccidly 
willing to speak on this as on any other topic ; to find it no 
more interesting than the subject of his former speech. 

Sylvia was overcome with horror of him. She walked 
rapidly away, towards the door, hoping he would not follow 
her. He did not. When she glanced back fearfully ovei* 
her shoulder, she saw him still standing there, looking up 
at the gaunt gray figure of beneficent old age. His dread- 
ful broken felt hat was in his hand, the water dripped from 
his frayed trousers over the rotting leather of his shoes. 
As she looked, he began to cough, loudly, terribly, so that 
the echoing reaches of the great nave resounded to the 
sound. Sylvia ran back to him and thrust her purse into his 
hand. At first he could not speak, for coughing, but 
in a moment he found breath to ask, Is it Victoria’s 
money ? ” 

She did not answer. 

He held it for a moment, and then opening his hand let 
it drop. As she turned away Sylvia heard it fall clinking 
on the stone floor. At the door she turned for one last look, 
and saw him weakly stooping to pick it up again. She 
fairly burst out of the door. 

It was almost dusk when she was on the street again, 
looking down the steep incline to the Luxembourg Gar-^ 
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dens. In the rainy twilight the fierce tension of the Rodin 

Thinker ” in front of the Pantheon loomed huge and 
fragic. She gave it a glance of startled sympathy. She had 
never understood the statue before. Now she was a prey 
to those same ravaging throes. There was for the moment 
no escaping them. She felt none of her former wild im- 
pulse to run away. What she had been running away from 
had overtaken her. She faced it now, looked at it squarely, 
gave it her ear for the first time ; the grinding, dissonant note 
under the rich harmony of the life she had known for all 
these past months, the obscure vaults underlying the shining 
temple in which she had been living. 

What beauty could there be which was founded on such 
an action as Felix’ marriage to Molly — Molly, whose pas- 
sionate directness had known the only way out of the im- 
passe into which Felix should never have let her go ? . . . . 
A.n echo from what she had heard in the mass at Notre 
Dame rang in her ears, and now the sound was louder — 
Austin’s voice, Austin’s words : A beauty that can’t endure 
disharmony in conduct, the fine true ear for the deeper 
values, the foundations ” It was Austin, asking him- 

self what beauty could be in any life founded, even remotely 
as his was, on any one’s misery? 

For a long time she stood there, silent, motionless, her 
hands clenched at her sides, looking straight before her in 
the rain. Above her on his pedestal, the great, bronze^ 
aaked, tortured man ground his teeth as he glared out from 
under the inexorable limitations of his ape-like forehead, 
and strove wildly against the barriers of his flesh . . . 

Wildly and vainly, against inexorable limitations ! Syl- 
via was aware that an insolent young man, with moist pro- 
tuberant eyes, had come up where she stood there, alone, 
motionless on the public street. He put his arm in hers, 
cla.sped her hand in a fat, soft palm, and, ''Allans, ma 
hetle!'' he said with a revolting gayety. 

Sylvia pulled away from him, cried out fiercely in 
English, '' Don’t you dare to touch me ! ” and darted 
away. 
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feet dragged on the pavement, her arms hung heavily by h^ 
side, but she dared not stop a moment lest some other m^ 
with abhorrent eyes should approach her. 

She set her teeth and walked; walked across the Seiii 
without a glance at its misted lights blinking through th 
rain, walked on past the prison of Marie Antoinette, with 
out a thought of that other harmless woman who had love< 
bright and lovely things while others suffered: walked 01 
upon the bridge across the Seine again. This bewildered 
her, making her think that she was so dazed she had 
doubled on her tracks. She saw, a long way off, a solitary 
hooded sergent de ville, and dragged herself across an end 
less expanse of wet asphalt to ask him her way. But jus 
before she reached him, she remembered suddenly that 0; 
course she was on the island and was obliged to cross th< 
Seine again before reaching the right bank. She returnee 
weary and disheartened to her path, crossed the bridge, anc 
then endlessly, endlessly, set one heavy foot before th< 
other under the glare of innumerable electric lights staring 
down on her and on the dismal, wet_, and deserted streets 
The clocks she passed told her that it was nearly eighi 
o’clock. Then it was past eight. What must they be think- 
ing of her on the Rue de Presbourg? She tried again tc 
hurry, but could force her aching muscles to no more thar 
the plod, plod, plod of her dogged advance over those in- 
terminable miles of pavement. There was little of her 
then that was not cold, weary, wet flesh, suffering all the 
discomforts that an animal can know. She counted her 
steps for a long time, and became so stupidly absorbed in 
this that she made a wrong turning and was blocks out of 
her way before she noticed her mistake. Th^'s mishap re- 
duced her almost to tears, and it was when she was choking 
them weakly back and setting herself again to the cruel long 
vista of the Champs-Elysees that an automobile passed her 
at top speed with a man's face pressed palely to the panes. 
Almost at once the car stopped in answer to a shouted com- 
mand ; it whirled about and bore down on her. Felix Mor- 
rison sprang out and ran to her with outstretched arms, his 
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rich voice ringing through the desolation of the rain and the, 
night — '' Sylvia! Sylvia! Are you safe?^’ 

He almost carried her back to the car, lifted her in. 
There were wraps there, great soft, furry, velvet wrapa 
which he cast about her, murmuring broken ejaculations 
of emotion, of pity, of relief — Oh, your hands, how 
cold 1 Sylvia, how could you ? Here, drink this ! I Ve been 
insane, — absolutely out of my mind I Let me take off your 
hat — Oh, your poor feet — I was on my way to — I was 

afraid you might have Oh, Sylvia, Sylvia, to have you 

safe!” She tried to bring to mind something she had in 
tended to remember; she even repeated the phrase over to 
herself, '' It was an ugly, ugly thing to have married Molly,” 
but she knew only that he was tenderness and sheltering 
care and warmth and food and safety. She drew long 
quivering breaths like a child coming out of a sobbing fit. 

Then before there was time for more thought, the car 
had whirled them back to the door, where Aunt Victoria, 
outwardly calm, but very pale, stood between the concierge 
and his wife, looking out into the rainy deserted street. 

At the touch of those warm embracing arms, at that 
radiant presence, at the sound of that relieved, welcoming 
voice, the nightmare of the Pantheon faded away to black- 
ness. . , . 

Half an hour later, she sat, fresh from a hot bath, breath- 
ing out delicately a reminiscence of recent violet water and 
perfumed powder; fresh, fine under-linen next her glowing 
skin ; shining and refreshed, in a gown of chiffon and satin ; 
eating her first mouthful of Yoshido's ambrosial soup. 

Why, Pm so sorry,” she was saying. I went out 
for a walk, and then went further than I meant to. IVe 
been over on the left bank part of the time, in Notre Dame 
and the Pantheon. And then when I started to come home 
it took longer than I thought. It's so apt to, you know.” 

Why in the world, my dear, did you walk home ? ” cried 
Aunt Victoria, still brooding over her in pitying sympathy. 

I’d — Pd lost my purse. I didn't have any money.” 

But you don't pay for a cab till you come to the end 
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«f yunr itnirsu'y! You could have stepped into a taxi and 

|,i«rri.»wri| liir niiitiry of the concierge here.’* 

Syh'i-i tsiiiiiriisely tlisconcerted by her rustic naivete 

in mil of this obvious device. “Oh, of course 1 

lliiw Cii.iild I Inivr lieeii stv— Imt I was tired when I came 

to * 41,11 ? tiofiie I was very tired— too tired to think clearly ! ” 
t liiH I'lrtiiiidit ilierii at! l^ack to the recollection of what 
Inid sri lirr till mt Iter walk, Tliere was for a time rather 
a -aUnirr; but they were all very hungry—dinner 

iwti Isoiir-H late and the discussion of Yoshido’s roast 
tliud-Jiint wa'H anything tint favorable for the consideration 
III iKiiiitn! lliey had champagne to celebrate her 

safr rs./4pr liitin tlir atlventure. To the sensation of per- 
IVyi iiiducnl by the well^chosen dinner this added a 
liiiir ifiiiiiigb all Sylvia’s nerves, a pleasant, light, 

brujht loidalmn. 

All mmhi havr gone well if, after the dinner, Felix had 
imi a-s wan his wont, to the piano, Sylvia had 

tirrii, lip to iiitiineiil, almost wholly young animal, given 
iivn ttoibh ri'’4aA''. which not the least was the agrees- 
4 t»lr watiinli tier '-Hilk'dail ankle as she held her slippered 


fiiia !** I hr fur 

r.tis aJ tSsc fit ’if » hur>l'i HUftMthiuK else in her, slowly, with 
r*(.!!rjitr jt.uu, .ivvt.kf f(i activity. All her life music had 
.>|.t.kr!i .1 iti which j.hc ciiuld not shut her ears, and , 

turn I»I f.t*r cluiiacd, she shifted her position, she held 
t*|» .1 Uh!,' ji.MUfvd '♦i'lrrfi to shield her face from the fire, | 

„hr !H‘,r .uid walked restlessly about the room. | 

pArtv afi*! liattfilinK catleuce from the piano brought j 

U, hr; I'lmi.l. jU. k.-uiiK' afid nuick. like lire, a darting ques- | 

tjoji, .slid rser, sjtic ‘'he slanrpetl ont mislway, with an effort I 

Ilf I hr , f 

I'ltr 114:011,04- l■*rlwfrll tndix and Aunt Victoria, it was | 

iiritir-r '.Itr 114*1 isrvrr lirftirc ihought-^—^f course not I 

what .1 s.tra! 1 'hat hook, hack in Lydford, with j 

Ib.ta r t ,}!hrti’i (satMc Off the flydeaf, and Aunt Victorias i 

riii.t .4*,ii.il Vince as she e.xiitained, “Oh, just a young i 

4t.luira who u-.es! t«t — the man in the Pantheon i 
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was simply bnitali^cHl by he tliil tmi kru>w w}i:i| lie 

was saying. liis ctnil, spectral laugh t»f sanity stniiulecl 
faintly in her ears again. 

Ami then, out of a mounting foam of arpeggios, there 
bloomed for her a new idea, stdid emuigh. broad rmniglg 
high eiKuigh, for a refuge against all these wolilsli fangs. 
She sat down think it out,, hut on the trail of an answer, 
the longed^or answer. 

It had just occurred to her that there was no piHsible 
logical connecliiin lieiween any of those skuIUing phaiilofiis 
and the goUien lovely things they tried to iletilr, h'vrii if 
some |Jeo|de of wealth and ease ami ti'i*.iirr ivrrr mil m 
careful about moral values as alami colors, and .rsltieUi! 
harmonies-'-abat meant notlting. “llir connection was 
purely fortuitous. How silly she had tiren not to ^rr that 
Grant, for purfioses of argument, that Aiinf \'icforia w;m 
self-centeretl and lunl lived her life with loo liidr regard 
for its elTect on other people, - grant eu-n itial hVlis; had, 
under an almost overpowering temirtaiion. not kept in a 
matter of conduct the satne rigul nicetv of (a^fiditiinaiess 
which cliaracterim! his judgment cd marldr^. whai of it? 
That cliil not mean that one cuuhl only l»r fine and fnir in 
conduct hy giving up all lovely thinrr^ and wearing hair-« 
shirts. Wliat an outgrown, metlkeval idea* How i'ould she 
have lieen for a moment umler its tlomination! It was iusl 
that old Ihiritanism. Spartanism tjf her childtui-od, which 
was continually reaching up its Jxmy hand fr*nn the grave 
where she had interretl it 

The only danger came, she saw it now. read it plainly 
am! clear4iea«le«!ly in the lives of the lwi> jmiplc with her, 
the only danger came from a tack of tirfip-orlion It cer- 
tainly did seem to he po^silile ta allow the aiiiriiifirs aiirl 
asihetic {deasures to li-ecome so imporiani that iwiral lifte** 
fiess must stand aside til! they were safe. Hut aiiylio-dy 
who haci enough intelligence couht keep his head, even if 
the temptation was alluring. And simply hrcait^-e there wm 
that i'H)sstljIe dinger, why not enjoy ilrlighifu! tilings m 
long as they did not run counter to moral fineness! tlow 
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^!u tiiink llirri* was any reason why they should; 
.:r niifiMry, as a thausancl philosophers attested. 

15 ' ill her case* at least! Of course, if a de- 
:m ! fu ’ taken hiiween the two, she would never 
As she phrasetl this conviction to herself, 
•■‘ir.! 4 fi K oil her white slim iin^^er and had a throb 
, cor !!i the ciihir tjf the gem. What harmless, im- 
j,! p!r4‘Ciirs they were! How little they hurt any 
\f'd 4'^ this hitsiness of morbidly probing into 
III lU’iislii tn\ going hack of everything, 
ihaM aiiv iifir rtne I possihly go, and scrutinizing the 

Ml r’:,riv dfillar ih a came into your hand . . . why, 

;,iv As sofju try to investigate all the 

Hi ;i In a railway liefore using it for a 

\ Mrrh'ffi *ulr was not organiz.etl that way. It was 

IgA 

otc:; ! f.r4.ir4 on rHcitedlv, catching up more cer- 
Mul inorr reinfoivements to her argument as 
i,t: f-! Thrtr therefore, nothing inherent in the 
I m! h!r .!:r luol kuown these last months to account 
Mif uglv itiiderneatln ‘There was no reason 

.fnr M’jr uiu\r l-rmlv till liis guanl could not live as 
ol r%. 4|ir Miimfliiig that dissonant note! 
tiiiv.i. ';!Mgprd. \!oirison turned on the stool and 
h.rs l.rn! brad, and mooify stare at tlie fire, sent an 
{*:4 gho!* r lAr hrli'i to Mrs. MarshalhSmith. 

:rf lari h,4vr iiir wraith and leisure and let her show 
sAtaihcv dir laaild Use it! There would be an 
rjnrtj* ’ "H'Hia tMSiir arouml to another phase of her 
^"4, ifirtr lAiUild hr 'aiiiirthing Worth doing, to show 
4r . ,,*'1*1 hr 4’, iitir and true in a palace as in a hut, — 
,r. ui 4 I'ririiofii farinliou^e! At this, suddenly all 
Irii hr! Fagr stood before her, fixing 

I !';■. dr.ii and pavaoiiale and temler eyes. At that 
ti ! %%r\] I r fiir itihr I rd igt/r, lief Itp began to ejuiver like 

4 ti-l !;r| rvr'i flllrtl, 

. M.if/r.ail Siin!!i slirrrd herself with the effect of a 
iid '*hi|» gMiiig iiitii acftoii with all flags flying. Syl- 
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via dear/' she said, '' this rain tonight makes me think of 
a new plan. It will very likely rain for a week or mor^ 
now. Paris is abominable in the rain. What do you say 
to a change? Madeleine Perth was telling me this after" 
noon that the White Star people are running a few ships 
from Portsmouth by way of Cherbourg around by Gibraltar^ 
through the Mediterranean to Naples. That's one trip your 
rolling-stone of an aunt has never taken, and Pd rather 
like to add it to my collection. We could be in Naples in 
four days from Cherbourg and spend a month in Italy^ 
going north as the heat arrived. Felix — why don't you 
come along? You've been wanting to see the new low 
reliefs in the Terme, in Rome?" 

Sylvia's heart, like all young hearts, was dazzled almost 
to blinking by the radiance shed from the magic word 
Italy. She turned, looking very much taken aback and 
bewildered, but with light in her eyes, color in her face. 

Morrison burst out : Oh, a dream realized ! Something 
to live on all one's days, the pines of the Borghese — the 
cypresses of the Villa Medici — roses cascading over the 
walls in Rome, the view across the Campagna from the 
terraces at Rocca di Papa " 

Sylvia thought rapidly to herself : Austin said he did 
not want me to answer at once. He said he wanted me to 
take time — to take time! I can decide better, make more 
sense out of everything, if I — after I have thought more, 
have taken more time. No, I am not turning my back on 
him. Only I must have more time to think " 

Aloud she said, after a moment's silence, '' Oh, nothing 
could be lovelier I " 

She lay in her warm, clean white bed that night, sleep- 
ing the sound sleep of the healthy young animal which has 
been wet and cold and hungry, and is now dry and warmed 
and fed. 

Outside, across the city, on his bronze pedestal, the tor- 
tured Thinker, loyal to his destiny, still strove terribly 
against the limitations of his ape-like forehead. 
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Into some strange, sunny. wiin!-swe|»l plant* on a heiglif 
And she was all one anguish of longing for Austin. Ant* 
he came swiftly to Iter and ttnik tier in his arms and kisstnl 
her on tlie lifts. And it was as it luid been when ^lir was a 
child and lieard music, she was carried away hy a gieal 
swelling tide of joy . . , lUit dusk began lt.i fall again: 
Austin faded: through the tlarknes.s stimetliing called ainn 
called to her, imperatively. Wdth great pain she siriigglei! 
wp thrciugli endless stages of half-conscitnr-ine^s, iiiiiil she 
was herself again, Sylvia Marshall, heavy eyed, sitting iip 
in her hertli and saying akuHl. ’* Yes, what is it ? ** in answer 
to a knocking on the door. 

Idle steward s voice answered, announcing tlial the first 
boat for sliore would leave in an Ittmr. Sylvia sprang out 
of bed, the dream already notltlng more iliaii confiisrel 
briglitness in lier mind. Ily tlie time she was dre-'»Hrd. it 
had altogetlier gone, and stir otdy knew that she had liatl a 
restless night. She went out cm the deck, longing tor the 
tonic of {Hire air. Idle mtuming was misty it had. rairird 
during tlie niglit and clouds hung heavy and Imv mtr llie 
city, C kit from this gray smotlirr the eiiy gleamed like a 
veiled opal. Neither bVlix nor her aunt wms tii hr seen. 
Wlien she wamt down to breakfast, after a fnask tramp bark 
and fortls across the deck, she wais rosy and dewy, her Iriiirn- 
fihant youth showang no sign of her vigils. Site was saying 
to lierself: Now Fve come. itN too kliolic not |o enjoy it 
I shall let myself go ! *’ 

Helene attended io the ladies* packing and to ihr labeling 
and care tif the baggage. Idnpty dianded, care fiee. i'erliiig 
like a traveling princess, Sylvia dimlwd diiwn freun the 
great steamer into a dirty, small harttor boat, Amu Yie- 
toria sat down at once on the folding camp chair wliicti 
Helene always carried for her. Sylvia and bVli^ stood 
together at the hiurit prow, watching the sprciacfr before 
them. The clouds wTre lifting from the city ami from 
Vesuvius, and from SylviaN mlml Her spirtH rose as the 
boat went forwMrcl into the strange^ foreign, flowdiig scene. 

The oily water shimmered in smooth heaviiigs m the 
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clumsy boat advanced upon it. The white houses on the 
hills gleamed out from their palms. As the boat came 
closer to the wharf, the travelers could see the crowds of 
foreign-looking people, with swarthy faces and cheap, un- 
graceful clothes, looking out at the boat with alert, specula- 
tive, unwelcoming eyes. The noise of the city streets, 
strange to their ears after the days of sea silence, rose clat- 
tering, like a part of the brilliance, the sparkle. The sun 
broke through the clouds, poured a flood of glory on the 
refulgent city, and shone hotly on the pools of dirty water 
caught in the sunken spots of the uneven stone pavement. 

Aunt Victoria made her way up the gang-plank to the 
landing dock, achieving dignity even there. Felix sprang 
after her, to hand her her chair, and Helene and Sylvia fol- 
lowed. Mrs. Marshall-Smith sat down at once, opening 
her dark-purple parasol, the tense silk of which was changed 
by the hot Southern sun into an iridescent bubble. '' We 
will wait here till the steward gets our trunks out,” she 
announced. “ It will be amusing to watch the people.” The 
four made an oasis of aristocracy in the seething, shouting, 
frowzy, gaudy, Southern crowd, running about with the 
scrambling, undignified haste of ants, sweating, gesticulating, 
their faces contorted with care over their poor belongings. 
Sylvia was acutely conscious of her significance in the 
scene. She was also fully aware that Felix missed none of 
the contrast she made with the other women. She felt at 
once enhanced and protected by the ignobly dressed crowd 
about her. Felix was right — in America there could be no 
distinction, there was no background for it. 

The scene about them was theatrically magnificent. In 
the distance Vesuvius towered, cloud-veiled and threaten- 
ing, the harbor shone and sparkled in the sun, the vivid, out- 
reaching arms of Naples clasped the jewel-like water. From 
it all Sylvia ‘ extracted the most perfect distillation of 
traveler’s joy. She felt the well-to-do tourist’s care-free de- 
tachment from the fundamentals of life, the^ tourist’s sense 
that everything exists for the purpose of being a sight for 
him to see. She knew, and knew with delight, the wan- 
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derer's lightened, emancipated sense of being at a distance 
from obligations, that cheerful sense of an escape from the 
emprisoning solidarity of humanity which furnishes the zest 
of life for the tourist and the tramp, enabling the one light* 
heartedly to offend proprieties and the other casually to 
commit murder. She was embarked upon a moral vaca- 
tion. She was out of the Bastile of right and wrong. She 
had a vision of what freedom from entangling responsi- 
bilities is secured by traveling. She understood her aunt's 
classing it as among the positive goods of life. 

A man in a shabby blue uniform, with a bundle of letters 
in his hand, walked past them towards the boat. 

'' Oh, the mail/' said Mrs. Marshall-Smith. There may 
be some for us." She beckoned the man to her, and said, 
“ Marshall-Smith ? Marshall ? Morrison ? " 

The man sorted over his pile. '' Cable for Miss Mar- 
shall," he said, presenting it to the younger lady with a 
bold, familiar look of admiration. Letter for F. Mor- 
rison: two letters for Mrs. Marshall-Smith." Sylvia 
opened her envelope, spread out the folded sheet of paper, 
and read what was scrawled on it, with no realization of 
the meaning. She knew only that the paper, Felix, her 
aunt, the crowd, vanished in thick blackness, through which, 
much later, with a great roaring in her ears, she read, as 
though by jagged flashes of lightning: ''Mother very ill. 
Come home at once. Judith." 

It seemed to her an incalculably long time between 
her first glance at the words and her understanding of 
them, but when she emerged from the blackness and 
void, into the flaunting sunlight, the roaring still in her 
ears, the paper still in her hands, the scrawled words still 
venomous upon it, she saw that not a moment could have 
passed, for Felix and her aunt were unfolding letters of 
their own, their eyes beginning to run quickly over the 
pages. 

Sylvia stood quite still, feeling immeasurably and bitterly 
alone. She said to herself : " Mother is very sick. I must 
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i#i,i fiofitr at tsfiic judilh,” lUvt she did not know what she 
If'*! oidv ;iii impulse to run wildly away from 
sunir!:.!ir: d!.4i jpiir hct* iiUulcrable pain. 

!\h ' iunied over a pap^e of her letter, 
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own. He made a reply in Italian, raising his shoulders. 
Some ill-dressed, loafing stragglers on the wharf drew neat 
Sylvia with an indolent curiosity. She turned to them and 
asked, '' Do any of you speak English ? although it was 
manifestly inconceivable that any of those typical Neapoli- 
tans should. One of them stepped forward, running his 
hand through greasy black curls. '' I kin, lady,’' he said with 
a fluent, vulgar New York accent. What ye want?” 

“ Tell that man,” said Sylvia, her lips moving stiffly, to 
take me out to the ship that is to leave for America this 
morning — and now — this minute, I may be late now ! ” 

After a short impassioned colloquy, the loafer turned 
to her and reported : ‘'He says if he took you out, you 
couldn’t git on board. Them big ships ain’t got no way 
for folks in little boats to git on. And he’d ask you thirty 
lire, anyhow. That’s a fierce price. Say, if you’ll wait a 

minute, I can get you a man that’ll do it for ” Mrs. 

Marshall-Smith and Helene had followed, and now broke 
through the line of ill-smelling loungers. Mrs. Marshall- 
Smith took hold of her niece’s arm firmly, and began to 
draw her away with a dignified gesture. “ You don’t know 
what you are doing, child,” she said with a peremptory 
accent of authority. ‘‘You are beside yourself. Com® 
with me at once. This is no ” 

Sylvia did not resist her. She ignored her. In fact, 
she did not understand a word that her aunt said. She 
shook off the older woman’s hand with one thrust of her 
powerful young arm, and gathering her skirts about her, 
leaped down into the boat. She took out her purse and 
showed the man a fifty-lire bill. “ Row fast 1 Fast ! ” she 
motioned to him, sitting down in the stern and fixing her 
eyes on the huge bulk of the liner, black upon the brilliance 
of the sunlit water. She heard her name called from the 
wharf and turned her face backward, as the light craft began 
to move jerkily away. 

Felix had come up and now stood between Mrs. Marshall- 
Smith and her maid, both of whom were passionately ap- 
pealing to him! He looked over their heads, saw the girl 
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air«‘.i«ly a !>uat Ifui^th fnim the wharf, and gave A gesture 
ill tir!f*r He ran headlong to the edge of the 

iftH/k 411'! .chilli calk*il her name loudly, '‘Sylvia! Sylvia! 

I liffr .c. Ciu lui^iaking tlie t[uality of that cry. It was the 
r i4 4 111411 MTS tire woman he loves departing from 
tiiiic Ate! vihn wildly, im|Trioi.usly calls her back to him. 
}tti! '.lir did nr»i rriufit. The boat was still so close that 
^4^' . i4.fld drcply iiittf his eyes. Through all her tumult 
lit diriT '.truck Ciili to Sylvia’s heart the knowledge 

ili.it thrv wrtr ihv ryr^ of a Stranger. The blow that had 
|iirii rd. hiT hutl hiiuck intti a t[nivering center of life, so 
ilrro err. Hull i»ii!y something as deep as its terrible 

:*o!!rnru; * i 4 ,i:d M'riii real The man who stood there, so 
iiiu ». 4 iiiii: In her. helongcd to another order of 
tin’:.,:', tuuu,:"'. which a moment ago had been important to 

Itj, 4iid whi'h now no longer existed, lie had become 
iMt :-,r! 4'. Muuuie. an iiiimatei’ia! as the gaudy picturesque- 
iir.'. th.r .> fur lu winch he sto(.Hl She gave him a long 
4s4!,;,,r ■..h,, I'luule a strange gesture, a gesture of 

II ah:*' h-4vr tii.mg She turned her face again to the 


and did tnd ItnC. hack. 


lied the liner, anti Sylvia saw some dark 
tirad. -Mdving twri the railing at her. Her boatman rowed 
atiettid, ilo" ti iiJ the other sale, where the slanting stairs 
na-d Hi !..n4jdmg the harhm* boats still hung over the side. 
1 |?,r !4n"hu,>: w,4’. tar alnn'r their heads, Sylvia stood up 


40.1 


l»4id!v 


!o file dull laces, staring down at her from 
tlir ?r r ! j.vT* de* k St’iid stjuieheidy clown on the stairs 

fit ‘f-.d ti * lo.e I here was a stir; a man iu a blue uniform 
earur .lud. ’,,*4.vrd i,vrr ilir edge, and went away. After a 
ini.iorua „oi oifitrs- ill white ran down the stairs to the 

li.uigorg i.ci htu: willi the swift, sure footing of a seaman. 
;Sv1m 4 tip again, inriimg her white face up to him, 

lirs !^:4,or!.g ill tlie shadow of lUT hat. I VC juSt 

lira! ■ no, iiiof.hrr is Very sick. an<l I must get back to 
at rawr. If vcm wall lei down the rope ladder, I 
can up, I must go! I have plenty of money. 1 

mu .a ! 
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The officer stared, shook his head, and ran back up the 
stairs, disappearing into the black hole in the ship's side 
The dark, heavy faces continued to hang over the railing, 
staring fixedly down at the boat with a steady, incurious 
gaze. Sylvia's boatman balanced his oar-handles on his 
knees, rolled a cigarette and lighted it. The boat swayed 
up and down on the shimmering, heaving roll of the water, 
although the ponderous ship beside it loomed motionless' 
as a rock. The sun beat down on Sylvia's head and up in 
her face from the molten water till she felt sick, but when 
another officer in white, an elderly man with an impassive, 
bearded face, came down the stairs, she rose up, instantly 
forgetful of everything but her demand. She called out her 
message again, straining her voice until it broke, poised so 
impatiently in the little boat, swinging under her feet, that 
she seemed almost about to spring up towards the two men 
leaning over to catch her words. When she finished, ther 
older man nodded, the younger one ran back up the stairs, 
and returned with a rope ladder. 

Sylvia's boatman stirred himself with an ugly face of 
misgiving He clutched at her arm, and made close before 
her face the hungry, Mediterranean gesture of fingering 
money. She took out her purse, gave him the fifty-lire note, 
and catching at the ladder as it was flung down, disregard- 
ing the shouted commands of the men above her to wait ! " 
she swung herself upon it, climbing strongly and surely in 
spite of her hampering skirts. 

The two men helped her up, alarmed and vexed at the 
risk she had taken. They said something about great 
crowds on the boat, and that only in the second cabin was 
there a possibility for accommodations. If she answered 
them, she did not know what she said. She followed the 
younger man down a long corridor, at first dark and smell- 
ing of hemp, later white, bright with electric light, smelling 
strongly of fresh paint, stagnant air, and machine-oil. They 
emerged in a round hallway at tne foot of a staircase. The 
officer went to a window for a conference with the official 
behind it, and returned to Sylvia to sav that there was no 
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foiun, t ! ; even .1 Mtt;4U. berth vacant. Some shabby 
vv.itu.ui I'l.,,. libels with untidy hair and crumpled clothes 
dirw' lu li , loukmj; ai uvr with curiosity. Sylvia appealed 
to thritj, i out .oriiu, “ My mother is very sick and I 
iitu •! ; t'.ick tti Atut't'ica at once. Can’t any of you — can’t 
'■' » • ” sho ^ti.pj^'d, oatchinK at the banisters. Her 

i.orr . were • wins,' wa) iituler her. A woman with a flabby 
! f i' and dr uideii'd stray hair spraiij; tow'ards her and 
t. . ' i'l her .u in', with a divine charity. “ You can have 
; I t nsv 1.1.*'“ .,iu' cried, drawing Sylvia’s head down on 
bri .bon! ill " r<Hic stitl! !*oor {jirl! I lost my only 

‘A »|i l-i \ r.ii ■ 

t In a- ' rtif, lirr itir tiincs of her voice, some emana- 
iiwti .'irrA Inniuifiilv frofti lief wluik* nerson, reached Syl- 

n.i . -’Air'i thr tit\i mvs-siv^v that had penetrated to 
fit.iA ^ r *0 erf Itviin* Miicr the deadly, echoing news of the 
I |)Mn lirr icy tenskni poured a flood dis- 
ci a \%AAinih Her hideous isuiatkm was an illusion, 
liij , id! \i,oni4n, whom site had never seen before, 

hn -cArt, lirr hloi hI • kill, ■' they vt'ere both human 
brOH:'- "d-r AAvr 4 cry 4Uil thing licr arms about the other’s 
t;r. !, noi-Aig !fi lirr like a persou falling from a great 
droy y. thr ifMih 4i hiM ‘ 4 re:uniug down her face. 


CIIAFTHR XLI 


IltiME AiiAIX 

Fiie trip home passiet! !ikr a Itiiig ^hwhlrriii^ It44 dfeam 
m wliicli um wail^ elrriiaHy, Ii4ii4 4ii4 Iiir a 

blow wliiiii imi tall Somrlmw, Ijriotr tlir iir'^i ilay 
was over, ;m iiiiocriijHrtl Itrrlh wa^ bjoii4 fur Nvlvia. iii 4 
tiny corner iisually taken by mw of ihr %Ihp% ^*rrvviiits, 
Sylvia acce|.iletl this thilly. Shr wa-^ tail liall alivr, 4 II litr 
vital forces siisprinJetl tiiilil the pniriirv hr uver. 

Tlie tiircilib'iiig af the riiguirH ranir !«i -^rnn hkr thr brat- 
in|^ of tier own lieart, am! shr lay irn^rly $11 S^rr brrili 
for litiiirs at a lime. that it wa^* p-arilv lirr rfirrgy 

wiiicli was driving l!ir nhi}'^ through thr %valri-* Site 
only thought of amiitipliHldng ihr lounirv. c*»%rtttig ilit 
miles which lay tieforr her. From whai lay at ic.e end 
she shrank hack, rrtiiriiiiig again lit hrt hvptioiie 4b''**»rplitiii 
in the llirobhiiig tif the riiginr**^ tlir old wrmt-m who had 
offered to share her lirrfli had tlisapprared at th^r hr^^t rmigh 
water and had Iwn invisible al! ifir tnp. Sylvia did nut 
think tif her ag»du. llial was a rrcollr-. iioti which wiili all 
its sacret! signitieaiier wgis lo eomr back later to Sylvii*! 
matnrer niifid, 

riie ship reached Xew York lair in tlir an4 

docked that niglil. Sylvia %n«id ahair, m her walrd wntiklerl 
suit, sliapelesH from comuant wear, her empty funid-’^ cluieli- 
iiig at the railing, and w-a^ the lirnt pa*r.rngrr to *1%^ down 
the second aiass gatigiilaiik, She ran lo wr if ihrir were 
letters or a lelegraii ff.ir her. 

*' Yes. tlirre is a frlrgraiii for vou/' '^ai ! thr ^Urwar*!., tiri!rt-» 
ing out a sealed rnvelojie ti$ hrt ti catim tui with the 
pilot ari«l oygtil hi have lieni given you lirforr ** 

She look tile rfivr!fi|if% Inii was utialile to apm it llir 
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arc flam! anti winked above her in the high roof 

tlir whaif ; the crowds of keen-faced, hard-eyed men 
a«.i vv..tnrn »t costly, aeat-litting clothing were as oblivious 
tit nr! .U!.l as trrocwn.sly intent on their own affairs as the 
sh.iM-v. ni.s-.y ciiswtl site had left in Naples, brushing by 
her a-, t!-,.. •.!,;!! she were a part of the wharf as they bent over 
thrji' itiasl > aiivituisly. anti locked them up with determina- 
tion. h •■fruit'd til Sylvia that she could never break the 
spcii uf Iras which laiuiul her fast. Minute after minute 
dra^r-p-d hv, and -die still stood, very white, very sick. 

Mu- w,as .iw.uT that some one stood in front of her, 
Ini.kiiur inti. Sirr facr. and she recognized one of the ship’s 
Otis, la! . wlu.in ' hr had ntiticed from a distance on the ship, 
an imdrr i.tis t-r. snmrluiw connected with the engines, who 
had '..it at tahlf with the second-clas.s passengers. He was 
a l.nrlv, ir<l faerd man, with huge strong hands and a 
}a!'l hr4»l 

Itr UnA.€-\ 4 t hrr iiiiw far ;i moment with an intent kind. 

Itrr ;mii !cil her a step to a packing-case Oi'i 
w!uvh l.-r ra.i'ir hrr Hit tknvn. At tlie break in her imrt:o^ 
tnh*v. a hiiiifnr Vi i’aiiir over Sylvia. The man bent over her 
and hri^4fi III 1.111 hrr with bin cap. A strong smell of stale 
aid iMti.r'Cii rrarhn! Sylvia from all of his obese 

tnif hi'» vuti-tar, nitty face expressed a profoundly 
ir!f iin.triitd ’’ ‘rhcrc, feelin" better?’’ he asked, 

tu’i r\r^, 4ir'-i»in'Jv f»ti lirfH. T\w man looked at the en- 
vrltritr i'irvr4r!!„rii4iii|t!v : ( ilr dad news——” he mur- 

iiinir-!, uaniri} hrr hand and showed him that it 

Ii4^t I.rrii *...|4-nrd. I havm't looked at it yet,” she said 

M‘!jr isvin fiLidr 411 iiiarlii''u!atc murmur of pity— ^put out 
lii’i du' h !r 4 ilir iiirs^agc gently from her hand^ 

and ! i!, A'i hr rrad she searched his face with an 

rittinv. 

r„ir.r I l:f> rvrH from thc paper, she saw In 
fi'r-r:, *'44^ v.s.h iir-Jiv i'ilunicnaiice. sucli infinite pity 

1:-:.,.* *-vr:, : - ifiitiiiitfii cif ils meruung was not so 

4.' 1^-4. a hrt hrarl !ir?a. The blow did not reach 
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htf naked and unprotected in tlie sidiliide of tier egcitii^ 
as it had at Naples. iVnifiimlty, half-reHrnifuIly. Inil irre- 
sistibly she knew that she dkt not -could not -strnul altiiic* 
was not the first llitis to tie struck tlown. rhis ktunclctlgc 
brought the tonic siirninoiis to courage. 5!tr tirtd oiit her 
hand unflinchingly* and stood up as stir reatt Itie iiir^sagt, 
Mother died this nicirriing at dawn.** llie trlcgraiii %tai 
dated three clays before. She %cas now two days froiti liiiiiie* 
She looked up at the 111*111 before her and twice Irted to 
speak before* she could ciiininand her coice. Hieii she said 
quite steadily : I live in the West i*au you Irti me any* 
diing alxiiit trasnn to Cliicago?'* 

l*m going with ye, to fh* train/* he naid, taking her 
arm and moving forw-ard. Two hours lairr hi^i vulgar, iiglyi 
compassionate face wmh the hiAi -♦he ^♦aw ai itie train moved 
out of the station, !l«.* did not ^rrm a stranger lo Sylvkn 
She saw* that he was more ilian middle agr*t, hr nui^i have 
lost his mothiT* there mu *4 have t^mi many drallui in till 
past. He seemed more familiar to her than her draresf 
friends hatl seeinetl liefm’e : but from now on ■?die was to 
fed closer to every Iniinan taring than brpiiT to fsrr 
loved. A great breadi had lieen made in llm wall of her 
litV-the wall wiiidi had hiddrn hrt icdhiw^ iioin hrr. She 
saw them face tlie enigma a’i tiiH'omprrhrtidingly, a-i lirlp* 
kssty as slii% and she fed the ifi'ilinci tjf iruor lo Iniddtc 
close lo Olliers,, even lliotlgli thry frr| .hr*fe|n,f.c lh.rv Irrt 
terror as uiirelievetl. !i was uat ifuii -4iv hwrd hn frllmv* 
beings more from this hour, rafhrr ffaat nhr iVli, tu tlir rutii 
of her being, her iiirvitaldr frl:uw%ht|i wilh tlirim 

The joiiriiey home was almo4 an wlod‘y a pri lud «if sih* 
perideti anirnathm for SyTTa as ihr day:* on the oK-ran had 
been. She liad read flic ftdrgram at la.-a ; iiow' *die knew 
what had lia|ipriir«!,, bin did mn yri kno%v what it 
meant. She fell l!i:il she v/oiiM not kti*wv wital if fiieaiil 
until she reached lioiiir. Ifmv ruuld to-r itioibrr t'le *!rad? 
What diti it mean to fiave her iiioitirr drad .* 

She said ilie grim wordn over am! over, liaiidliiig Iberii 
with Iiearlstck rcckIcssiiesH as a detiperaie itiaii iiiiglif 
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the I4*ii*k, ugly olijccts with smoking fuses which he 
i»iifv draili. Hut for Sylvia no explosion came. 
Kti iH'i'crptitiii of tlie meaning of the words reached 

lirr iiiiivr ear. She said them over and over, the 

siiinid III fb-iti wa!. horrifying to her, but in her heart she 
did tioi l.irurve llieiii. Her mother, her mother could not 

dir * 

I I'.rir tin tiiu\ of ctuirsc, at the La Chance station to 
iiirr! 4 ud '^lir waikecl otU through the crowd and took 
Ilir ',ffrr! tTir wiiliout Itaving seen a familiar face. It was 
fivr uh/liiv'k in i!ir afirnumn then, and six when she walked 
ii|i flir d*t%!y riniiury road and turned in through the gate 
in ihr hrdur. Hirre was luitne ' -intimately a part of her 
iti d-rf.iil of iiH uiiftirgouen appearance. The pines 

up ‘U.1011;; III ihrir immortal verdure, the thick golden 
tiudn of ihf' siitiiinrr aflerruion lay like an enchantment about 
flir ituA lifjiwii iioiihr, Ami something horrible, unspeak- 
,khh i'i»uu!.!r liad lia|'ipriied there. Linder the forgotten 
dii'U. and rtjir**'* *if lirr long railway journey, she was deadly 
pa!*' a> 'ihr 'arpiitni i|i ou the porch, Judith came to the 
di.»>r, iiri ‘U'.irr, oprmni her arms with a noble gesture., 
and ria-.prd Sylvia to her in a strong and close embrace. 

4 wa*^ ^.piiken. l‘he two clung to each other 

\dris!!v, Sylvia wrrpmg incessantly, holding fast .to the 
*!rar hiitnau t^ody in her arms, feeling herself dissolved in 
4 vri V atigundi love and pain. Her wet cheek was pressed 
again . I jtid.iili*v !i|rp the tears rained down in a torrent. All 
lltr iidi, iitiiapi^rd siirngth of lier invincible youth was in 
fliaf hrallhjai! lluod of tears. 

Ilo';r wrir t-mir »aidi ill t!ie eyes of Professor Marshall 
, 1 ') hr i 4 itir tliiwn file flairs u> greet Ins daughter. Sylvia 
wa ’3 I ui!iir,i ‘.ill al}ly ‘ihoi'ked tty his aspect. He did not look 
hkr hri uthrt, ' Site sought' in vain in that gray counte- 
luiucr fill 4 !iv ttcii'e of tier fathers expression. He came 
fiiiwaid with .1 itragging step, atul kissed his daugh- 
iri, f.ikiuft !irr luiiid hi**, she noticeil, felt like a sick man^s, 
laiVhrd, *!hr ‘.1:411 hke a *!ry tmsk. He .spoke, in a voice 
i^dioh liad no rrMinance, the hrst words that had be^ 
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tittered: "'You must lie very tifed. S)ivi:i, Vini leoiilil 
better go and lie tiowii. Vtnir sister will gn wiili ytiii;* 
He himself turned away and wuitked sUiwIy ^luw-ards the 
Open door. Sylvia iiotiml that lie stiiUllrd Itis fret as li€ 
walked, 

Judith drew Sylvia away up the stairs to her own slant* 
ccilinged room, and the iwa sat down on the bed, '•^ide by 
side, with claspecl hands. Juitilh now told hrirlty tlir oiit* 
line of wliat had ha|'i[HUied, Sylvia lislriird. straining tier 
swollen eyes to see her sister‘s face, wdpiiig away thr irari* 
which ran incessantly dtiwn her pair, grimy clirrlcH. re- 
pressing her sobs to ItHlen. although Ihry hmke «nl in out 
burst after another. Her mother liad diovii very 

suddenly and they !iad cabled al once ■ thru *dir grew briirr 
”She had Iwen unspeakatny brave---"fightifig Ibr di^^eaw lij 
sheer will-' jKiwer— she had con*|uered it sbr wa-n gaitnng 
they were sorry they lad eat>!ed SYivt;o-- ^br bad run kiniwm 
she was going to die - ■ none of them ba*t dreamed ^hr was 
going to die— sudileiily as llir wor^t of hrr drHf%ow lunl 
spent itself and the lungs were tH*gitming to rlrar 
denly her heart liad given way, ami U^fore the imr^r eotild 
cal! her husliantl and chihireii to lief, she was gonr. "I'hry 
had been there under the same roof, and bad not lirrn with 
her at t!ic last, llie last lime they had seen her. stir wm 
alive and smiling at them-*.such a Itrave, wan shadow of her 
usual smile— for a few moments they went al^mt ilietr 
affairs, full of !io|ie«-and when they enlered ilir sick^ 
room again— 

Sylvia roiibl tiear nci more, serraming out, 

Judith im|icrkiusly to slop -she liegaii to iindrrstaiitl what 
had happened to her; the words she bad rrpratrd so diilly 
were like tliiiiifler in tier ear^. Her mother was dr.pl 

Judith tcM-ik tier sister again in her ariieo bolding tier 
close, as lli«ug!i she were llie older. Sylvia was wrrjdiif 
again, ffie furious, healing, me.^liausiiblr trar^ of vmifti. 
To both tfie sisters if -smiied ili'ii iliry wrrr m 

hour of supreme fiittrriirss; but their strong yfimig brarti* 
clinging with uriccinsiCiciUH tenacity to tbcir riglii i« 
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werr at that twiment painfully opening and expanding be- 
yoful the luirrtjw hounds of childhood. Henceforth they 
were to lx- K're.it enough to harbor joy— a greater joy— and 

.Mmctncf, as though their action-loving mother were still 
w.Ukisusi; over them, they found themselves confronted at 
tHHT With an iiie.xorahle demand for their strength and 

ctnitai'r. 

judsth detached herself, and said in a firm voice : “ Sylvia, 
yw! cry any more. We must think what to do.” 

,\s Svlvi.r looked at her blankly, she went on: ” Somehow 
f aw trove most he taken away for a while — until Father’s 
► rsthet you or I must go with him and stay, and the other 
tior he here wttlt bather until he’s— he’s more like him- 
prll 

Sylvia, fredi from the desolation of solitude in sorrow, 
eried >iut ” t »h. Jiuhth, how can you! Now’s the time for 
us a’! to itav ttigethcr! Why should we ?” 

Judith went to the thwir and closed it before answering, 
a |or> .union so rstraonlinary in that house of frank open- 
ness that >y!vt.i w.is struck into silence by it. Standing by 
the door, Jodifli said in a bw tone, “You didn’t notice— 
anything alxiiit bather?" 

" t di ye t, he looks ill, He is SO pale — ^hc frightened mel ” 

jiuluh lookrtl tlown at the floor and was silent a moment 
Sylvia's heart tiegan to lieat fast with a new foreboding. 
" Why, what ii tire matter with— — " she began. 

Jutltih mveretl her face witli her hands. “ I don’t know 
w h.it to tli)!" she said despairingly. 

.No ithiase ctiimtig from Judith could have struck a more 
pirrcMig alarm into her sister's heart. She ran to Judith, 
|!ul!etl hn hands ilowu. and looked into her face anxiously. 
*' What .111 you mran, Judy - vvltat do you mean?” 

" U hy it's tivr ilays now .since Motlier died, three days 
sin, r il'.r funi-ra! ao«l bather has hardly eaten a mouthful 
. and I dtai'i think he’s slept at all. I know he ha.sn’t taken 
to* v!..ilir , Otf, .\«d and ’’ she drew Sylvia again to 
the iml. and sat down liestde her, *' he says such tilings . . , 
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the night after Mother died Lawrence had cried so I was 
afraid he would be sick, and I got him to bed and gave 
him some hot milk/' — ^the thought flashed from one to the 
other almost palpably, “ That is what Mother would have 
done " — and he went to sleep — ^he was perfectly worn out. 
I went downstairs to find Father. It was after midnight. 
He was walking around the house into one room after 
another and out on the porch and even out in the garden, 
as fast as he could walk. He looked so " She shud- 

dered. '' I went up to him and said, " Father, Father, what 
are you doing ? ' He never stopped walking an instant, but 
he said, as though I was a total stranger and we were in a 
railway station or somewhere like that, " I am looking for 
my wife. I expect to come across her any moment, but 
I can't seem to remember the exact place I was to meet 

her. She must be somewhere about, and I suppose 

and then, Sylvia, before I could help it, he opened the door 
to Mother's room quick — and the men were there, and 

the coffin " She stopped short, pressing her hand 

tightly over her mouth to stop its quivering. Sylvia gazed at 
her in horrified silence. 

After a pause, Judith went on : He turned around and 
ran as fast as he could up the stairs to his study and 
locked the door. He locked me out — the night after Mother 
died. I called and called to him — ^he didn't answer. I was 
afraid to call very loud for fear of waking Lawrence. I've 
had to think of Lawrence too." She stopped again to draw 
a long breath. She stopped and suddenly reached out im- 
ploring hands to hold fast to Sylvia. I'm so glad you, 
have come ! " she murmured. 

This from Judith ran like a galvanic shock through Syl- 
via's sorrow-sodden heart. She sat up, aroused as she had 
never been before to a stem impulse to resist her emotion, 
to fight it down. She clasped Judith's hand hard, and felt 
the tears dry in her eyes. Judith went on : "" If it hadn't 
been for Lawrence — he's sick as it is. I've kept him in his 
room — twice when he's been asleep I've managed to get 
Father to eat something and lie down — there seem to be 
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lifiifH Whrii .0 worn out that he doesn^t know what 

lir tiiiiiii:. Hut It comes back to him. One night I had 
|IHI rirr‘4uiilr4 him Iti lie down, when he sat up again 
lluit itmiilfii! face and said very loud: 'Where is 
my Whrrc k Harbara?^ That was on the night 

aftri ftir fyuriMl, Aiitl the next clay he came to me, out 
ill itir am] said,»«-he never seems to know who 

I 4111 , I thill f fiiind the separation from my wife, you 
niitlrr.fatii! ii’h tmi that-4 m not a child, I can endure 
tiuii t-Hil f miisi kfiiiw where she is, I must know where 
^iiir i‘. Hr Hard it over and over, until his voice got 
411 Ii44d lir Nrrniril In hear it himself and looked around— 
am I 4irti hr wriii back into the house and began walking 
a'l arMiiifd, npriiir%^ anti shifting all the doors. What 
1*111 ait aid «if iH bis mrrling taiwrence and saying some- 
hkr ilial l.awrrnce would go crazy, I thought, 
as as yta,i caitir, you could take him away to the 

tirlitian fat III ilir tlrlmans have been so good— and Mrs. 
ilrliiiaii i4frtrd In take Iawrence-»-^nly he oughtn't to 
|ir ahatr lir lirrds one of US --—” 

ludith mas ifiiirl now, and though very pale, spoke with 
lift Usual !iriii!5r*4s. Sylvia tem felt herself iron under the 
|jir*i'u.ur of lirr rr‘*|iiinsilii!iiirs. She said: " Yes, I see. All 
ri|-:bi VI' I!*'*/' and flie two went together into Lawrence's 
riMiiii Ifr was lying on the \m\, his face in the pillows. At 
Ibr *a4iiid of tlirir 4trfH he turned over and showed a pitiful 
wtiifr favr Hr gut Up and moveci uncertainly towards 
Sylvia, unking into her arms and burying his face on her 
^lioilldrr, 

!!iii a bii!r later when ihrir plan was told him, he turned 
III ludsih Willi 4 cry : X«, yen. go with me, Judy! I want 

yijy ' Vtut ' know' it/* 

t *vrr tici lirad llir ^inirrs looked at each other with 
€yr % , 4 iitt Sylvia nodded her consent. Lawrence 
llid 4iW4y'i lieloiigrd l4 Jlldiltu 


CHAPTER XLII 


Strange that we creatures of the petty ways, 

Poor prisoners behind these deshly bars, 

Can sometimes think us thoughts with God ablaze, 
Touching the fringes of the outer starsP 

And so they went away, Lawrence very white, stooping 
with the weight of his suitcase, his young eyes, blurred and 
red, turned upon Judith with an infinite confidence in her 
strength. Judith herself was pale, but her eyes were dry 
and her lips firm in her grave, steadfast face, so like her 
mother's, except for the absence of the glint of humor. Syl- 
via kissed her good-bye, feeling almost a little fear of her 
resolute sister ; but as she watched them go down the path, 
and noted the appealing drooping of the boy towards Judith, 
Sylvia was swept with a great wave of love and admira- 
tion — and courage. 

She turned to face the difficult days and nights before 
her and forced herself to speak cheerfully to her father, 
who sat in a chair on the porch, watching the departing 
travelers and not seeing them. How splendid Judith is ! 
she cried, and v;ent on with a break in the voice she tried 
to control : She will take Mother's place for us all ! " 

Her father frowned slightly, as though she had inter- 
rupted him in some effort where concentration was neces- 
sary, but otherwise gave no sign that he heard her. 

Sylvia watched him anxiously through the window. 
Presently she saw him relax from his position of strained 
attention with a great sigh, almost a groan, and lean back 
in his chair, covering his eyes with his hands. When he 
took them down, his face had the aged, ravaged expression 
of exhaustion which had so startled her on her arrival. 
Now she felt none of her frightened revulsion, but only an 
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wlii.h .nil hc*r out to him in a nish, her arms 
^ lam brokenly that he still had his 

- aim more than anythinir in the world. 

' lunr ill her HfV, her father repelled her, 
' '' tn-usfiue involuntary recoil 

tbns.lmii her arms roughly to one side, 
let retreat into the house. He said 
t uiaiaitiiiij time, *’ \ on don’t know what you 
: and Irli her standing there, the tears 

• t!r uriii heavily upstairs to his study 
>i nil ! bn km! the door. Sylvia heard the 
' ill! iiri' iiioi an intiilerahle solitude. She 
; ;t brfiiir fiiai anything could seem worse 
her mother's absence. 

d ' lddihr Milking of her heart. She was 


l! 


4it o. ^ n who no lunger seemed her father, 

, 0 .. *<oar.. » 4j:d i hriudi her, hut some maniac stranger, 

ir- f 40 onptt.'.r hkf lhai of a territlcd child to run 
4w.iv J'U 4W4\ Im '-ufiir unr who should stand before her 
and d^".u f.rmi dhr Ntarted up from her chair with 
p 40 ! hj.-/r. !,4 i! fl'jr i.um!uu'' foom, saturated with recol- 

«.-! }^rt gallant spirit, stood about her like 

a wad, '.dovnii: hrt ui to the battle with her heart. Who 
W4'. Id nr »..i '.'tmmno wlnnii she could endure as a spec- 
tauo 'oi d.rj I'umiiiiunf Her mother’s empty chair 

1 her, agann! the wall. She looked at it 

!r%rd'v , 4::4 di oo; 4 hmg breath sat down ([uietly. 

Ido-. 4 ! i-i ■ rnia/e brought a reward in the shape of a 
frdt >; (.! f!:r t lilUji tai her throat an<l about her heart 

Ifr? ; .*drf'-. '.r ui.Mrnah’.m canu* to her mind now and 

'd;r !nj: V a d-.iV'-.k ir’-.olvr tliat slu* wouUi lead as phys- 
s> .dd, O'. 4 :::. '.a I 4 ’ifr 4. povab'tg Working (Hit of doors, forc- 
ing '-r-r’it lu r4!, 40 I iliat abovc all tlungs, she would 
brri. rondi ''’roY l:.rrwr!f tlir wrakemug luxury of tears. 
.All'*! ir! k’U 4 !i !4iiir lairr, a^ ?ihf btmt over her mother’s 
Vr V kdinfig ui for Miru shc found the tears again 


sfir.innng lirl r\r%, 

hhr tiir.3 !u wij.r thrin ;»w‘.iy. hut they continued to rain 
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down on her cheeks. Her tongue knew their saltness. She 
was profoundly alarmed and cowed by this irresistible weak- 
ness, and stood helplessly at bay among the languid roses 
The sensation of her own utter weakness, prostrate before 
her dire need foi strength, was as bitter as the taste of 
her tears. 

She stood there, among the sun-warmed flowers, looking 
like a symbolic figure of youth triumphant . . . and she 
felt herself to be in a black and windowless prison, where 
the very earth under her feet was treacherous, where every- 
thing betrayed her. 

Then, out of her need, her very great need, out of the 
wide and empty spaces of her inculcated unbelief, some- 
thing rose up and overwhelmed her. The force stronger 
than herself which she had longed to feel- blew upon her 
like a wind out of eternity. 

She found herself on her knees, her face hidden in her 
hands, sending out a passionate cry which transcended 
words. The child of the twentieth century, who had been 
taught not to pray, was praying. 

She did not know how long she knelt there before the 
world emerged from the white glory which had whirled 
down upon it, and hidden it from her. But when she came 
to herself, her eyes were dry, and the weakening impulse 
to tears had gone. She stretched out her hands before her, 
and they did not tremble. The force stronger than herself 
was now in her own heart. From her mother’s garden 
there rose a strong, fragrant exhalation, as sweet as 
honey. 

For more than an hour Sylvia worked steadily among the 
flowers, consciously wrought upon by the healing emana- 
tions from the crushed, spicy leaves, the warm earth, and 
the hot, pure breath of the summer wind on her face. 

Once she had a passing fancy that her mother stood nea^ 
her . 0 . smiling. 



CHAPTER XLIII 


Call now; is there any that will answer theef* — ^JoB. 

When she went back to the silent, echoing house, she 
felt calmer than at any time since she had read the telegram 
in Naples. She did not stop to wash her earth-stained 
hands, but went directly up the stairs to the locked door 
at the top. She did not knock this time. She stood out- 
side and said authoritatively in a clear, strong voice, the 
sound of which surprised her, Father dear, please open 
the door and let me in.’' 

There was a pause, and then a shuffle of feet. The door 
opened and Professor Marshall appeared, his face very 
white under the thick stubble of his gray, unshaven beard, 
his shoulders bowed, his head hanging. Sylvia went to his 
side, took his hand firmly in hers, and said quietly : Father, 
you must eat something. You haven’t taken a bit of food 
in two days. And then you must lie down and rest.” She 
poured all of her new strength into these quietly issued 
commands, and permitted herself no moment’s doubt of his 
obedience to them. He lifted his head, looked at her, and 
allowed her to lead him down the stairs and again into the 
dining-room. Here he sat, quite spent, staring before him 
until Sylvia returned from the kitchen with a plate of cold 
meat and some bread. She sat down beside him, putting 
out again consciously all her strength, and set the knife and 
fork in his nerveless hands. In the gentle monologue 
with which she accompanied his meal she did not mention 
her mother, or anything but slight, casual matters about 
the house and garden. She found herself speaking in a 
hushed tone, as though not to awake a sleeping person. 
Although she sat quite quietly, her hands loosely folded on 
the table, her heart was thrilling and burning to a high 
resolve. Now it is my turn to help my father." 

4Sl . 
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After he had eaten a few mouthfuls and laid down. 
knife and fork, she did not insist further, but rose to 
him to the couch in the living-room. She dared not ^ 
his own room, the bed on which her mother had diecl- 
Now you must lie down and rest, Father,’’ she 
loosening his clothes and unlacing his shoes as thoughi 
had been a sick child. He let her do what she vrould, ^ 
as she pushed him gently back, he yielded and lay 
at full length. Sylvia sat down beside him, feeling 
strength ebbing. Her father lay on his back, his eyes W ^ ' 
open. On the ceiling above him a circular flicker of 
danced and shimmered, reflected from a glass of water 
the table. His eyes fastened upon this, at first unwinkiii^^ 
with a fixed intensity, and later with dropped lids and 
upturned eyeballs. He was quite quiet, and finally seef**^^ 
asleep, although the line of white between his eyelids ^ 
Sylvia shudder. 

With the disappearance of the instant need for 
control and firmness, she felt an immense fatigue. It 
cost her dearly, this victory, slight as it was. She droo f 
in her chair, exhausted and undone. She looked down ^ 
the ash-gray, haggard face on the pillow, trying to fin<i ^ 
those ravaged features her splendidly life-loving fatH«^^ 
It was so quiet that she could hear the big clock in ft* 
dining-room ticking loudly, and half-consciously she beic*^- 
to count the swings of the pendulum: One — ^two — three* 
four — five — six — seven — eight— nine — ten— -eleven — ^twelve* " 
thirteen — fourteen 

She awoke to darkness and the sound of her mother* 
name loudly screamed. She started up, not remember* tf| 
where she was, astonished to find herself sitting in a cha*f 
As she stood bewildered in the dark, the clock in the dinirt^ 
room struck two. At once from a little distance, outsitli 
the window apparently, she heard the same wild cry ringiini 
in her ears — Bar-ba-raT' All the blood in her body 
gealed and the hair on her head seemed to stir itself, ii 
the instant before she recognized her father’s voice. 

The great impulse of devotion which had entered 
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heart in the garden still governed her. Now she was not 
afraid. She did not think of running away. She only knew 
that she must find her father quickly and take care of him. 
Outside on the porch, the glimmering light from the stars 
showed her his fiigure, standing by one of the pillars, lean- 
ing forward, one hand to his ear. As she came out of 
the door, he dropped his hand, threw back his head, and 
again sent out an agonizing cry — '' Bar-ha-r a 1 Where are 
you ? It was not the broken wail of despair ; it was the 
strong, searching cry of a lost child who thinks trustingly 
that if he but screams loudly enough his mother must hear 
him and come — and yet who is horribly frightened be- 
cause she does not answer. But this was a man in his full 
strength who called! It seemed the sound must reach 
beyond the stars. Sylvia felt her very bones ringing with 
it. She went along the porch to her father, and laid her 
hand on his arm. Through his sleeve she could feel how 
tense and knotted were the muscles. Oh, Father, dont!^* 
she said in a low tone. He shook her off roughly, but did 
not turn his head or look at her. Sylvia hesitated, not 
daring to leave him and not daring to try to draw him away ; 
and again was shaken by that terrible cry. 

The intensity of his listening attitude seemed to hush 
into breathlessness the very night about him, as it did 
Sylvia. There was not a sound from the trees. They stood 
motionless, as though carved in wood ; not a bird fluttered 
a wing ; not a night-insect shrilled ; the brook, dried by the 
summer heat to a thread, crept by noiselessly. As once more 
the frantic cry resounded, it seemed to pierce this opaque si- 
lence like a palpable missile, and to wing its way without 
hindrance up to the stars. Not the faintest murmur came 
in answer. The silence shut down again, stifling. Sylvia 
and her father stood as though in the vacuum of a great 
bell-glass which shut them away from the rustling, breath- 
ing, living world. Sylvia said again, imploringly, “ Oh, 
Father!'' He looked at her angrily, sprang from the 
porch, and walked rapidly towards the road, stumbling 
and tripping over the laces of his shoes, which Sylvia had 
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loosened when she had persuaded him to lie down. Sylvia 
ran after him, her long bounds bringing her up to his side 
in a moment. The motion sent the blood racing through 
her stiffened limbs again. She drew a long breath of libera- 
tion. As she stepped along beside her father, peering in the 
starlight at his dreadful face, half expecting him to turn 
and strike her at any moment, she felt an immense relief. 
The noise of their feet on the path was like a sane voice 
of reality. Anything was more endurable than to stand 
silent and motionless and hear that screaming call lose 
itself in the grimly unanswering distance. 

They were on the main road now, walking so swiftly that, 
in the hot summer night, Sylvia felt her forehead beaded 
and her light dress cling to her moist body. She took her 
father's hand. It was parched like a sick man's, the skin 
like a dry husk. After this, they walked hand-in-hand. 
Professor Marshall continued to walk rapidly, scuffling in 
his loose, unlaced shoes. They passed barns and farm- 
houses, the latter sleeping, black in the starlight, with 
darkened windows. In one, a poor little shack of two 
rooms, there was a lighted pane, and as they passed, Sylvia 
heard the sick wail of a little child. The sound pierced her 
heart. She longed to go in and put her arms about the 
mother. Now she understood. She tightened her hold on 
her father's hand and lifted it to her lips. 

He suffered this with no appearance of his former anger, 
and soon after Sylvia was aware that his gait was slacken- 
ing. She looked at him searchingly, and saw that he had 
swung from unnatural tension to spent exhaustion. His 
head was hanging and as he walked he wavered. She 
put her hand under his elbow and turned him about on 
the road. '' Now we will go home," she said, drawing his 
arm through hers. He made no resistance, not seeming 
to know what she had done, and shuffled along wearily, 
leaning all his w'eight on her arm. She braced her- 
self against this drag, and led him slowly back, wiping 
her face from time to time with her sleeve. There were 
moments when she thought she must let him sink on the 
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mat I , till! s!ie fou|,"ht through these, and as the sky was 
liinitiig faiiiily gray over their heads, and the implacably 
stleni Nfar^ were ilisappearing in this pale light, the two 
stimililrd up tlie walk to tlie porch. 

f Maphall let himself be lowered into the 

%fr.iinrr rhair. SviVia stood by him until she was sure he 
wiiiilii Hill ‘4ir, and then luirried into the kitchen. In a few 
’nhe brought him a cup of hot coffee and a piece of 
lirr.id.. lir siraiik the one and ate the other without protest 
Slir srt tlir fray down and put a pillow under her father’s 
lirad, rardng file toot^*rest. lie did not resist her. His 
iirad irl! Iiack on the pillow, hut his eyes did not close. 
Ilirv wrrc on a distant lujint in the sky. 

Svlvui ii|i!ord away ittto the house and sank down shiv- 
rufig into a chair, A great ht of trembling and nausea came 
iori !iri , She io\e, walketl into the kitchen, her footsteps 
souiidaiig n\ !irr ears like her mother's. There was some 
I i»!!rr whii h she drank resolutely, and she cooked an 
rgg and i'our i it down, lier mother’s precepts loud in her 
rat > W liairirr el .e hastjanied, she must have her body in 
cofidllUill to l.tr use. 

Atiri ihi% %!;r wrip out to the fiorcli again and lay down 
ui tlir luimiiuH'k near her father. The dawn had brightened 
iiiiii rpd,d, atii] the stm was showing on the distant, level, 

girrii !niii/on hue. 

If W 4 H ahiio^i the first moment of physical relaxation she 
had known, and to her itnmense, her awed astonishment it 
wa'^ iinaatifly tiliri! with a pure, clear brilliance, the knowl- 
rdgr that. Page lived and loved her. It was the first, 

It w-as thr only tune she thought of anything but her father, 
and Iban wa-^ Ufil a ihouglit, it wnis a vision. In the chaos 
aNnt! hr I, a ipeaf sunlil r<3ck had emerged. She laid hold 
iifi If and kfifwv that she would not sink, 

iliil now, earic* nhe must think of nothing but her father! 
1‘tirrr %va*. no one eAe who could help her father. Could 

ihef Cdiiitd any one? 
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She herself, since her prayer among the roses, cherished 
in her darkened heart a hope of dawn. But how could she 
tell her father of that ? Even if she had been able to force 
him to listen to her, she had nothing that words could say, 
nothing but the recollection of that burning hour in the 
garden to set against the teachings of a lifetime. That had 
changed life for her . . . but what could it mean to her 
father? How could she tell him of what was only a word- 
less radiance ? Her father had taught her that death meant 
the return of the spirit to the great, impersonal river of 
life. If the spirit had been superb and splendid, like her 
mother’s, the river of life was the brighter for it, but that 
was all. Her mother had lived, and now lived no more. 
That was what they had tried to teach her to believe. That 
was what her father had taught her — without, it now ap- 
peared, believing it himself. 

And yet she divined that it was not that he would not, 
but that he could not now believe it. He was like a man 
set in a vacuum fighting for the air without which life is 
impossible. And she knew no way to break the imprison- 
ing wall and let in air for him. Was there, indeed, any 
air outside? There must be, or the race could not live 
from one generation to the next. Every one whose love had 
encountered death must have found an air to breathe or 
have died. 

Constantly through all these thoughts, that day and for 
many days and months to come, there rang the sound of her 
mother’s name, screamed aloud. She heard it as though 
she were again standing by her father under the stars. And 
there had been no answer. 

She felt the tears stinging at her eyelids and sat up, 
terrified at the idea that her weakness was about to over- 
take her. She would go again out to the garden where she 
had found strength before. The morning sun was now hot 
and glaring in the eastern sky. 



CHAPTER XLIV 


,j ffed will He not break, and a dimly burning 

•udck will lit- not tiuench.’’ —Isaiah. 

As s}!t> Steps iril down the path, she saw a battered black 
straw h.it u!i the other sicie of the hedge. Cousin Parnelia’s 
worn o d t.n e and dim eyes looked at her through the gate. 

1 sidri lii-c arm she held planciiette. Sylvia stepped through 
the e.ite .ind drew it inhos|ntalily shut back of her. “ What 
I . If, * iiiisiti I’.itnelia? " .she said challengingly, determined 
tt) piotri t her father. 

Ihr oilier wonum’s face was all aglow. “Oh, my dear; 
I've h.id ait h a wottderfnl message from your dear mother. 

I ,a-.i night 

moiled from the mad old creature. She could 
not laMT to luive her sane, calm, strong mother’s name on 
tlnc.r Iip*., t oiisin I’arneiia went on, full of confidence; “I 
w.i-i Mitind asleep last night when I was awakened by the 
eloi k's -.ttiking two. It sounded so loud that I thought 
sonirlM.dy ha ! called to me. 1 sat up in bed and said, 

* What I', it '' and then I felt a great longing to have 
phinchette write, I got out of bed in my nightgown and 
sat d.own in the clark at the table. Planciiette wrote so fast 
that 1 I t. old hardly keep up with it. And when it stopped, 

I lighteil a nialch and see . . . here ... in your mother’s 
veiv handwriting’’ fervently she held the bit of paper up 
fill Sylvia to see. 'Hie girl cast a hostile look at the paper 
and s.iw fluit the writing on it was the usual scrawl pro- 
dn.rd hy t'lnisin Parnelia, hardly legible, and resembling 
ativfhnig rather than her mother’s handwriting. 

" l%v.td if read it it is too beautiful!’' quivered the 
other, " and then let me .show it to your father. It was 
mean! for him 
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Sylvia shook like a roughly plucked fiddle-string. She 
seized the wrinkled old hand fiercely. '' Cousin Parnelia, 
I forbid you going anywhere near my father! You know 
as well as I do how intensely he has alwa)’'S detested spirit- 
ualism. To see you might be the thing that would ’’ 

The old woman broke in, protesting, her hat falling to 
one side, her brown false front sliding with it and showing 
the thin, gray hairs beneath. ‘‘ But, Sylvia, this is the very 
thing that would save him — such a beautiful, beautiful 
message from your mother , — seel In her own hand- 
writing 1 

Sylvia snatched the sheet of yellow paper. That's not 
my mother’s handwriting! Do you think I am as crazy 
as you are ! ” She tore the paper into shreds and scattered 
them from her, feeling a relief in the violence of her action. 
The next moment she remembered how patient her mother 
had always been with her daft kinswoman and seeing tears 
in the blurred old eyes, went to put placating arms about 
the other’s neck. Never mind, Cousin Parnelia,” she said 
with a vague kindness, I know you mean to do what’s 
right — only we don’t believe as you do, and Father must 
not be excited ! ” She turned sick as she spoke and shrank 
away from the hedge, carrying her small old cousin with 
her. Above the hedge appeared her father’s gray face 
and burning eyes. 

He was not looking at her, but at Cousin Parnelia, who 
now sprang forward, crying that she had had a beautiful, 
beautiful message from Cousin Barbara. It came last 
night at two o’clock . . just after the clock struck 
two ” 

Professor Marshall looked quickly at his daughter, and 
she saw that he too had heard the clock striking in the 
dreadful night, and that he noted the coincidence. 

Just after the clock struck two she wrote the loveliest 
message for you with planchette. Sylvia tore it up. 
But I’m sure that if we try with faith, she will repeat 
it . . 

Professor Marshall’s eyes were fixed on his wife’s old 
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cam'm. " C ome in." he said in a hoarse voice. They were 
atmoNt the first words Sylvia had heard him say. 

C utiMii ! ’amelia hastened up the path to the house. Syl- 
via followed with her father, at the last extremity of agi' 

taliiiii .tiiti |trrjik*Kily. 

Wlirii i \iu%in Ihmidh reached the dining-room table, 
stir ^4l !iy ii, [Hislied the cloth to one side, and pro^ 

dticnl a frrsli sheet of yellow paper from her shabby bag. 

Put ytiiirsrlvrs in a receiitive frame of mind,'' she said in 
a pmfesmmiil manner. Sylvia stiffened and tried to 
ciraw her hither away, hut he continued to stand by the 
latdr, at the blank sheet of paper with a strange, 

mil. I rxprr^Niun tin Im white face. He did not take his eyes 
itimi the paper. In a moment, he sat down suddenly, as 
ihiHtgli hts ktircH had failed him, 

riirrr %%.is a Imig silence, in which Sylvia could hear the 
♦»!' the ishitwl in her arteries. Cousin Parnelia put 
iiiir ilrrply vritird, shrunken old hand on planchette and 
dir 'iifliri tivrr her eyes and waited, her wrinkled, common- 
f il.n old hii T assuming a solemn expression of importance, 
llir 4 liii'k lii'krd Itiiitlly. 

jlaii-'hrffr firgan U'i write- at first in meaningless flour- 
thru wtfh invasiunal words, and finally Sylvia saw 
^firanuiH: away from the pencil die usual loose, scrawling 
}uitr«!wiitm|p Several hues were written and then the pencil 
'-iiupprd .itirupfS'- Sylvia standing near her father heard 
lii*i hirathing grow loud ami saw in a panic that the veins 
on hr*'* lriupi.r'‘'» were sw'ollem 

inioaii raiiirloi look her liaud off planchette, put on 
her "iprit.o!e'\ read tiver what had been written, and gave 
If to r'io1r%%or !^Iar‘*lia!l Sylvia was in such a state of 
irrw.ih'lrtiiirn! iliai uotliiiig lier father could have done would 
luiir Mitpir.rd her, She half expected to see him dash 
Ihr lapri III ilir oh! Woman’s face, half thought that any 
tmmirtii hr wtnihl fall, choking with apoplexy. 

\\ 1 s 4 t hr dui W'U*. to take tlic I'Uiper and try to hold it 
Siraddi rtttiiigli !o lead, tint his hand shook terribly. 

" I will frail il lo you/' said Cousin Parnelia, and she 
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read aloud in her monotonous, illiterate voice : ‘ 1 am well 

and happy, dearest Elliott, and never far from you. When 
you call to me, I hear you. All is not yet clear, but I 
wish I could tell you more of the whole meaning. I am 

near you this moment. I wish that ’ The message 

stopped there,'’ explained Cousin Pamelia, laying down 
the paper. 

Professor Marshall leaned o^f^er it, straining his eyes to 
the rude scrawls, passing his hand over his forehead as 
though to brush away a web. He broke out in a loud, high 
voice. That is her handwriting. . . . Good God, her very 
handwriting — ^the way she writes Elliott — it is from her!'' 
He snatched the paper up and took it to the window, 
stumbling over the chairs blindly as he went. As he held it 
up to the light, poring over it again, he began to weep, 
crying out his wife’s name softly, the tears streaming down 
his unshaven cheeks. He came back to the table, and sank 
down before it, still sobbing, still murmuring incessantly, 
"'Oh, Barbara — Barbara!” and laid his head on his out- 
stretched arms. 

" Let him cry ! ” whispered Cousin Parnelia sentimentally 
to Sylvia, drawing her away into the hall. A few moments 
later when they looked in, he had fallen asleep, his head 
turned to one side so that Sylvia saw his face, tear-stained 
and exhausted, but utterly relaxed and at peace, like that 
of a little child in sleep. Crushed in one hand was the 
yellow sheet of paper covered with coarse, wavering marks. 


CHAPTER XLV 


riitif inir ,mul may mim 

If r Mfik tHif ii^art dman, bubbling, under mon/e 

'Tin !ivi» M^4efs, iheir pate faces grave in the shadow of 
tlinr \%i4r were un their knees with trowels in a 

«.‘i ih.rir iiit.illier's garden. Judith had been giving 
a friHit! 1 4\urfiee’s conditlotu and Sylvia was just fmish- 
irii^ ’ Miiiii i4 what had happened at home, when the 

g4fr tn fhr u'.ai:r orange hedge clicked, and a blue-unP 
fnnrir.l l^MV .■atiir whistling up the path. He made an 
iii iuirv .is ?i4nie*%, and luuuled Sylvia an envelope. She 
trad, '.r-riitly, ** Am starting for America and 
vi.ii r iodcK/' Slie stood looking at the paper for 

a !irt f 4 *'r cfuitr unmoved from its quiet sadness. 

■|hr iikrd, ” \nv au^wer?*’ 

" Xm/’ «dir %.iid derisively, shaking her head. '"No 

airiWrf 

\-. J,r !i!!-rrrd,, hghtit'ig a cigarette, she put a question in 
hr! " \nvlluii|: to pav ? ’* 

*■ X».t; '. 4 !.! ihr htiv, pnttittg the cigarette-box back in 

hf. kr!, ” \niluiu: to payA He produced a worn and 
gtr.r. 1 . " Mfpi tm this UneC he said, and after she had 

hr away d<wn the path, whistling. The 

I r.m ■•.i-' X* a? w a*, ruinjdrtr. 

iMukr.l altrf the retreating figure and then turned 
tu jitdiffi a% though there had been no interruption. 
'•* 4 fj., I \#»u *siu ‘‘Cr for Yourseb how little use I am to 

tiifu uhw he g«s! t ousiu Ihirnelia in the house, thcre^s 

Ii.uhi!i.r anvhudv rP.e rrtuhl dcj fur him. Even you couldn't 
li limit IravT Uiwrenre. Not for a while, ^ anyhow. 

hr'll ,iunr slowly (Hit of this to be himself again 
teil rui uiil sure that he will And for now, I actually 
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believe that he'd be easier in his mind if we were both 
away. I never breathe a word of criticism about planchette, 
of course. But he knows. There's that much left of his 
old self. He knows how I must feel. He’s really ever so 
much better too, you know. He’s taken up his classes in 
the Summer School again. He said he had 'a message' 
from Mother that he was to go back to his work bravely ; 
and the very next day he went over to the campus, and 
taught all his classes as though nothing had happened. Isn't 
it awfully, terribly touching to see how even such a poor, 
incoherent make-believe of a ‘ message ’ from Mother has 
more power to calm him than anything we could do with 
our whole hearts? But how can he! I can't understand 
it ! I can't bear it, to come in on him and Cousin Parnelia, 
in their evenings, and see them bent over that grotesque- 
planchette and have him look up at me so defiantly, as 
though he v/ere just setting his teeth and saying he wouldn't 
care what I thought of him. He doesn't really care either. 
He doesn’t think of anything but of having evening come 
when he can get another ' message ’ from Mother . . . from 
Mother 1 Mother ! ” 

Well, perhaps it would be as well for us not 
to be here for a while," murmured Judith. There 
were deep dark rings under her eyes, as though she had 
slept badly for a long time. Perhaps it may be better 
later on. I can take Lawrence back with me when I go 
to the hospital I want to keep him near me of course, 
dear little Lawrence. My little boy 1 He'll be my life now. 
He'll be what I have to live for." 

Something in the quality of her quiet voice sent a chill to 
Sylvia's heart. ‘‘ Why, Judy dear, after you are married 
of course you and Arnold can keep Lawrence with you. 
That’ll be the best for him, a real home, with you. Oh, 
Judy dear," she laid down her trowel, fighting hard against 
a curious sickness which rose within her. She tried to 
speak lightly. Oh, Judy dear, when are you going to be 
married? Or don't you want to speak about it now, for a 
while? You never write long letters, I know — but your 
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iifr • '.urn I tmy news in them! You positively 

lui. I ai liiiu'h iiiriitiunecl Arnold's name lately/’ 

A'* hIh* knew that she was voicing an uneasi- 

iir%> wt'iu'li Inn! tireii an unacknowledged occupant of her 
iiiiinl fur 4 km^ lime. Hut she looked confidently to see 
♦n^r ctimprehensive statements make her 

ihm sreiii fantastic and far-fetched, as Judith 

altt ^ iiiidr ativ ilinlii of the imagination appear. But 
liiiilniij* %%hwu Sylvia‘H imagination might have been able 
In .uiurnr woulit liavi* struck her such a blow as the fact 
whi' h f « !iili mn%' pri-iitiiced. in a dry» curt phrase : Tm not 
gull 1 4 !*.* ht* fliarrird/* 

SvA '14 '*!i '4 no! tiriirve her ears. She looked up wildly 
4% |iid{!!i from the ground, and advanced upon her 
%nfri With 4 Hirrii. white face. Before she had finished 
•ipraloig, nhr had ^asd more than Sylvia had ever heard her 
‘i,iv 4 tiiaitrr perHoruil to her; but even so, her iron 

wrrr frw. Sylvia, I want to tell you about it, of 
i/uiii -.r Tvr go! Its, Hut { won't say a word, unless you can 
krrp aitd Hot make a fuss. I couldn't stand that. 

t'vr gi.f 4II i stand as it is/' 

Shr -iftiiid by an appleAree and now broke from it a 
Irafv toMiicIi, wliich she held as she spoke. There 
w.r. Yuinrifiuig nhtii'kiiig ill the contrast between the steady 
rigfo * 4 ' hrr vMo’r and the fury of her fingers as they tore 
mul « 4 tip|ird and *ihrrildrd the leaves. ‘‘Arnold is an in- 
cut >it/r 4h*il?ii!ic/' ^ifir sahl: '* Dr. Hivedal has pronounced 
hull hu'pr!;rvi Hr, tliarton and Dr, Pansard (they’re the 
tir%! III that line I have had him under observa- 

Iiuii and Iliry ‘ay the %mw tiling. He's had three dreadful 
aiiaidu* fairly \Vr . . . none of tlieir treatment does any 
IP«id if'-i hern ipiing on loo long— from the time he was 
III -it ''iriit 4%v4y io Hiiioiit, at fourteen, alone! Ihere was 
ati inlirt ?ird trtideiicy, anyliow. Mohody took it seriously, 
llial 4f.ol and ih.r other things Imys with too much money 
ilti .A|;*p4triii:y rvrrytHidy fliongtu it was just the way boys 
trr If 4tt%-bidy iltoiiglil anything about it, except that it 
4 iir never had anybody, you know— 
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never anybody who . . her voice rose, threatened 
break. She stopped, swallowed hard, and began agai^ * 
^^The trouble is he has no constitution left — nothing fox* ^ 
doctor to work with. It's not Arnold's fault. If he 1x3. <3- 
come out to us, that time in Chicago when he wanted to — ^ 

we — ^he could — ^with Mother to " Her steady voi^^ 

gave way abruptly. She cast the ravaged, leafless braixct* 
violently to the ground and stood looking down at it- 
There was not a fleck of color in her beautiful, stony face?- 

Sylvia concentrated all her will-power on an effort to- 
speak as Judith would have her, quietly, without heroics ^ 
but when she broke her silence she found that she had no 
control of her voice. She tried to say, But, Judith deax", 
if Arnold is like that — doesn’t he need you more than eveir ? 
You are a nurse. How can you abandon him now ! ” Bnt 
she could produce only a few, broken, inarticulate words-, 
in a choking voice before she was obliged to stop short, lest 
she burst out in the flood of horror which Judith had 
forbidden. 

Broken and inarticulate as they were, Judith knew wliat. 
was the meaning of those words. The corners of her moutii 
twitched uncontrollably. She bit her marble lower lip 
repeatedly before she could bring out the few short phrases 

which fell like clods on a coffin. “ If I — if we Arnold 

and I are in love with each other.” She stopped, drew at 
painful breath, and said again : Arnold and I are in love 
with each other. Do you know what that means? He is 
the only man I could not take care of — ^Arnold! If I 
should try, we would soon be married, or lovers. If we 

were married or lovers, we would soon have ” Stte 

had overestimated her strength. Even she was not strong 
enough to go on. 

She sat down on the ground, put her long arms around 
her knees, and buried her face in them. She was not: 
weeping. She sat as still as though carved in stone. 

Sylvia herself was beyond tears. She sat looking dovim. 
at the moist earth on the trowel she held, drying visibly in 
the hot sun, turning to dust, and falling away in a crumb- 
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hhnK', jH.wdt'r- It was like seeing a picture of 

hri lU'.iit. >hc tauuglit of Arnokl with an indignant, pas- 

MM.iaic j.itv lunv could Judith^ ? But she was so 

cln .r lu.hth'ji sutl'ci'itig that she felt the dreadful rigidity 
..i hrr tHnly I'hc Hat. dead tones of the man in the 
r4n!l:r*.n w rjr in her cars. It seemed to her that Life was 
.lit SHTih.us and awful beyond imagination, 

risrir U.IN ns* hin-c to cope with it, save aksolute integrity. 
Lvrsvthoii: c!.c was a vain and foolish delusion, a two- 
'.wtisd which wounded the wielding hand. 

Shr did ijt.t move closer to Judith, she did not put out 
hrr !i.i!id lud.srh wtndd not like that. She sat quite mo- 
{o.oV , lti.il.sn;; into black ahy.s.ses of pain, of responsi- 
hthur . js.ii inrs. fcrling press upon her the terrifying close- 
iir , . Ill ,d! huin.in beings to all other human beings — there 
III I'lr iim Ilf June a cold sweat stood on her fore- 
head 

i’ot then the drew a long breath. Why, there was 
Use aiigoi ihetl contraction of her heart relaxed, 
t he wann lilood (lowed again through her veins. There 
wa-i \u'ifiul 

.She W.11 rewarded for her effort to bring herself to 
Jud.ith i way**, when pre.scntly her sister moved and 
jra. bed on* hltmlly lor her hand. At this she opened her 
arm» and i.iok Juddh in. No word was spoken. Their 
tttoilirt wa> there with them. 

Svlvia li.oltr ! on! over the proud, dark head, now heavy 
on her l«.-«»in, amt felt herself years older. She did not 
try Ir. qie ik She had nothing to say. There was nothing 
she eon d dll. rsirjJt to fioltl Judith and love her. 

I here wa^ noihtug, nothing left but love. 



CHAPTER XIAl 


A umi TALK WITH ARXiiLD 

The tall, lean yoiiri.^ niaiH fiur^r 

slackly, riilirig tut willi a rrcklr^iHly mri, *iii4 •Hiariii.i 

with likiiitbiitit eyes iknvii al ihc dmi ti( ihr |♦•lve 

an exckifiKilbn, tirinii^^hl llir iiurr hrr fuiiHiiiir^*, aiit:i 

spraiiu cicnvii frcnii itic ^ai!4tr. A w^Jinan, fall, 

grave, set like a pearl in hrr lilaek ininutniHt stmul 

up frcim the rcjadshle tircaik aiul a*lv4ii^'r4 iti nirri fiim, 
They Iciciketl at each tiihrr an |irt»|i|r *h* wlm inrri alter 
death has passed by. They siarnniern! vaipir %cur*h». itirir 
eyes lirimniiiig. 

'* I-‘’s!ie was always sti gntid lu rne/* '%aid Ariitiltl. Im 
voice breaking and qiuiveriiig as hr wriitig Sylviab !iati«* 
again and again. I never knew saw iinirti $4 her, I 
know-- ■ Init when I was a little Imy, I used I uw4 Ui ttrrani 
alKuU, her al luglil.'’ His thin, callow facr flioihrd with hii 
earnestness, ** I diiit*t lieUevr- ^ hone^lly, Sylvia, ! t*e- 
lieve her own diiklrrn loved her any morr than I dod Evr 
thought so many times htiw diflermi rvrryihiiig wuykl 
have been if Ikh.^ T dunt su|i|ioHe yon remember, but yrari 
ago when you and she were in iluragrc I lan away from 
mliool to go mil there, ami ask if - ** 

Sylvia rememliered, hatl ilimight of ntuliiirg et^e from 
the momriit she had seen far down the road the 
vainly fleeing the lilack tirast on tn% crnp|ier Sbr <^4lir'«ik 
her head now, her hand al her throat, and mt»iionr«t tiim 
to silence. ** Doidt! Dmdt!'* she said urgrntty. Vr-i, I 
remember. I rememtier.'' 

There was a moments silener. fi!!e«l by the mnriinir of 
the little brook at their feel. The mare, wdikh had lieeii 
drinking deeply, now lifted her head, the wafer rumiitig 

4i^ 
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from the comers of her mouth. She gave a deep breath 
of satisfaction, and began cropping the dense grass 

which grew between the water and the road. master 

tossed the reins over the pommel and let her go. ^ He began 
speaking again on a different note. But, Sylvia, what in 
the world — here, can’t we go up under those trees a few 
minutes and have a talk ? I can keep my eye on the mare. 
As they took the few steps he asked again. How ever 
does it happen that you’re here at Lydford Junction of all 
awful holes ? ” 

Sylvia took an abrupt resolution, sat down on the pine- 
needles, and said, very directly, I am on my way to Austin 
Farm to see if Austin Page still wants to marry me.” Her 
manner had the austere simplicity of one who has been 
moving in great and grave emotions. 

Arnold spoke with an involuntai^ quickness : But 
you’ve heard, haven’t you, about his giving up all his Colo- 
rado . . 

Sylvia flushed a deep crimson and paid with a moment 
of bitter, shamed resentment for the other bygone moments 
of calculation. “ Yes, yes, of course.'' She spoke with a 
stern impatience. "^Did you suppose it was for his fortune 

that ” She paused and said humbly, ‘‘Of course, it’s 

natural that you should think that of me." 

Arnold attempted no self-exculpation. He sat down by 
her, his riding-crop across his knees. “ Could you — do you 
feel like telling me about it? " he asked. 

She nodded. It came to her like an inspiration that only 
if she opened her heart utterly to Arnold, could he open 
his sore heart to her. “ There’s not much to tell. I don’t 
know where to begin. Perhaps there’s too much to tell, 
after all. I didn’t know what any of it meant till now. 
It’s the strangest thing, Arnold, how little people know 
what is growing strong in their lives ! I supposed all the 
time I only liked him because he was so rich. I thought it 
must be so. I thought that was the kind of girl I was. 
And then, besides, I’d — ^perhaps you didn^t know how much 
I'd liked Felix Morrison." 
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Anioltl notlclecl ** f smt t>f w. Vmi wrrt: 

awfully game* then, Sylvia, Ytnrrr game imw ■ a%vfit!ty 
white to fall in Icive with a man heeati^e lieli aii»l llitii 
stick to him when lie*s— 

Sylvia waved her liaricl im|ialienlly, ** t i}i^ ynii iitiii't 
tmcier.^laiicl. It*s iicil iMvaiise I think I t«» -itravriw, 

no! I.el me try Iti tell ymi. IJ-^tni! When the iiew^ 
came, aliciiit t!iis t' Viicirailo Ini^iiiies^- ■ ! almtii era/y fcir 
a while, I jii^t went in jiieces. 1 knew I miglii itt atr^wer 
his letter, !hiI I Cinildn’t, I see imw, kiukniit lark, Itial t 
had jmt crumfded up under llie weight itiv wraknrs,^. 
I clidn*t know it then, I kepi raying in niy^rll llial f w-as 
only imtlmg oil deciding till f could thiiili nune 4l*«nit it. 
hut I know now that t had ilecided lu givr tuin life tirvrr 
tci see him again- IndiK wa^ there, yuii know IM derided 
to give Austin uji because he wa^ud rich, any inorr. fin! 
you know I was that base sort of a woman Mr* y*ni 
pose lie will ever tie willing to take mr lark ntwv after 
this long time? It's a rnonih since I got hin iriirr 

Armilil bent liis riding cfop between In^ thin, nervous 
hands. ** Are you sure runv, Sylvia, are you **iire now, 
dead sure?"' he askeiL ft would hr preiiy hard on Aus- 
tin if you ■ afterwards^-- - such a ^*{narr, Hiraiglii sort 
of a man, you might to be awdtilly careful not ii* • 

Sylvia said quickly, her t|utei voh'r viliraiif. her fact 
himimiiis: ** Oh, Arnold, I cmih! never tell vmi hiwv ^iirc 
I am. lliere just isiid atiylliing eMe, Over ilirrr iti Maris* 
I tried so hard to lliiiik ataiui if ^ and I c«.»uldidl gel any- 
wdiere at all, llie ntiirr I irie*l, the baser I grew , the iiiorr 
I loved iltc things Fd have to give up, fhr more I litiiig 
cm to them, lliiiikifig tiididt do a bit «if good, itioiigli I 
almcisi kilted myself lliiiiking Ihittking All IM 

was to III ink ciiil an iiigeiikiiH, tow iiieaii conipfoiiitse tci 
justify myself in giving him up. And tfirii. after fipliilAi 
calilegfam came, I started homr -Arnolti. what a ifiurrify 
that w*as!-*' ami I found -d fmiml Moiher was gone, jiiit 
gone away fcire'ver----and i found loithrr out rif lin^ head wdtti 
sorrow—antl Jiidiili told me alMiiii--ttiaut her Iroutite. It 
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was like going through a long black corridor. It seemed as 
though Vd never come out on the other side. But when I 

did A door that I couldn’t ever, ever break down — 

somehow it’s been just quietly opened, and Fve gone through 
it into the only place where it’s worth living. It’s the 
last thing Mother did for me — ^what nobody but Mother 
could have done. I don’t want to go back. I couldn’t if 
I wanted to. Those things don’t matter to me now. I don’t 
think they’re wrong, the ease, the luxury, if you can have 
them without losing something finer. And I suppose some 
people’s lives are arranged so they don’t lose the finer. But 
mine wouldn’t be. I see that now. And I don’t care at all — 
it all seems so unimportant to me, what I was caring about, 
before. Nothing matters now but Austin. He is the only 
thing that has lived on for me. I’m down on my knees with 
thankfulness that he just exists, even if he can’t forgive 
me — even if he doesn’t care for me any more — even if I 
shouldn’t ever see him again — even if he should die — ^he 
would be like Mother, he couldn’t die, for me. He’s there. 
I know what he is. Somehow everything’s all right — ^be- 
cause there’s Austin.” 

She broke off, smiling palely and quietly at the man 
beside her. He raised his eyes to hers for an instant and 
then dropped them. Sylvia went on. I don’t pretend to 
know all the ins and outs of this Colorado business. It 
may be that it was quixotic on Austin’s part. Maybe it 
has upset business conditions out there a lot. It’s too com- 
plicated to be sure about how anything, I suppose, is likely 
to affect an industrial society. But I’m sure about how 
it has affected the people who live in the world — it’s a great 
golden deed that has enriched everybody — not just Austin’s 
coal-miners, but everybody who had heard of it. The sky 
is higher because of it. Everybody has a new conception 
of the good that’s possible. And then for me, it means that 
a man who sees an obligation nobody else sees and meets 
it. — why, with such a man to help, anybody, even a weak 
fumbling person like me, can be sure of at least loyally 
trying to meet the debts life brings. It’s awfully hard to 
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know what tfiey are, ami la mrel them ■- liar* 

rihk if you tkiii't.** 

She 5 tti|»|»e«h aware llial the life r»f iltr man t*r-M !r firr 
was one cjf the iiiipaii! tlehls m.* lurHlIy j*rr^riit l«4 tin siiiii4. 

** Sylvia/* said Ariiald. hesitating, Sylvia, at' flnn ’oiiimk 
so— look here* are yoii sure ym/rr in lo;e An^un''* 

She Ificiked at him, her eyrs steady a'^ ^tarv " /Ifrii'l 
there as many ways of heiiig in love, a*% ihrir are 
she asked, *“ I don’t know I dnn’i know tf Hh: 4 i rirrv-' 
body wciiih! call heiiig in love tnii ” Slir iitri hi% ryes, 
and unashamed, regally, opened her hrart t** Inni wnili a 
look. I caiik live wiifniiil Austin/’ shr %iid goackiv, in a 
low 

ile kioked at her kuig, and tiiriird aw4% " n!i vrs, 
yoi/re in kive witli him. all riglo T' hr nuiiiniirrd finallv, 
** and I doi/l believe lhal the i o!oiadt> nr any 

of the rest of wlial yoi/ie saving ha^ turn b 1*^ d»? m'lili 
aiiytliing. Austii/s a li%r man and vonkr in Itivr %'itb him, 
and that’s a!! lliere is to it, Von'rr im-kv*'’ Hr mil 
fii.s handkerchief, and wiped Ins Imidirad and ihr h.n'k tif 
his. neck. Sylvia, ka^king at him nnar rk^*'.r!v, wa-» 'dii.*ikrd 
to see how thin and liaggard was Ins bo'r |lr a-dr.rd, miw, 
'' I hd yon ever think that inavbr wlial Amam wa*. ihinkmg 
atKiu! when he chucked the mt.iiirv wai** whM vuu'd %av. how 
ycniM take if" I slimdd imagine/* hr added with a faint 
smile, ** that he is hard to plra^r if hr’-*, noi piniy writ 
satisfied/* 

Sylvia was startled. ** Xo, Wtiv no/* 4ir «-uiid. t 
thoiighl rd looked a! every single si*!r of ip lioi t tirvei 
dreamed of that/* 

I tlfii/l mean he did it /or that* t..or*t. mA I 
suppose ilX lieeii in his mind for yrar"*. tUii afirrwarits, 
doi/t yon suppose he ilitiughl . . , hrkl brrfi run aidri for 
his money such a terrihlr lot,, you know don't you 
suppose he tlioiiglil lie’d he sure of you mw w.iy «f the 
Ollier, almiit a milikiri limes -surer than hr could hai-r Iwm 
any cither way: if yciu stuck hy him. donk you srr, wiili 
oi4 Felix there with all hb fasciiiaiitins. pltM 
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money/’ He turned on her with a sudden confused wonder 
in his face. “ God ! What a time he took to do it ! I 
hadn't realized all his nerve till this minute. He must have 
known what it meant, to leave you there with Felix ... to 

risk losing you as well as Any other man would have 

tried to marry you first and then 1 Well, what a dead- 

game sport he was ! And all for a lot of dirty Polacks 
who’d never laid eyes on him ! ” 

He took his riding-cap from his head and tossed it on 
the dried pine-needles. Sylvia noticed that his dry, thin 
hair was already receding from his parchment-like fore- 
head. There were innumerable fine lines about his eyes. 
One eyelid twitched spasmodically at inter^^als. He looked 
ten years older than his age. He looked like a man who 
would fall like a rotten tree at the first breath of sickness. 

He now faced around to her with a return to everyday 
matters. ''See here, Sylvia, Fve just got it through my 
head. Are you waiting here for that five-fifteen train to 
West Lydford and then are you planning to walk out to 
the Austin Farm? Great Scott! don’t do that, in this heat, 
ril just run back to the village and get a car and take 
you there in half an hour.” He rose to his feet, but Sylvia 
sprang up quickly, catching at his arm in a panic. " No I no! 
Arnold, you don’t understand. I haven’t written Austin 
a word — he doesn’t know I’m coming. At first in Paris I 
couldn’t — I was so despicable — and then afterwards I 
couldn’t either, — though it was all right then. There aren’t 
any words. It^s all too big, too deep to talk about. I 
didn’t want to, either. I wanted to see him — to see if he 
still, if he wants me now. He could write anything. He’d 
feel he’d have to. How would I ever know but that it was 
only because he thought he ought to? I thought I would 
just go to him all by myself, without his knowing I was 
coming. I can tell — the first moment he looks at me I can 
tell — for all my life, I’ll be sure, one way or the other. 
That first look, what’s in him will show! He can’t hide 
anything then, not even to be kind. I’ll kno^v ! Til 
know ! ” 
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Arnold sat down again with no mmmtnt t^vidrriilv lie 
understooti lie leanet! his lieai! haek ilir rriiigli 

bark of the pine, and cUischI his eyes, llierr wa'* *t pain fill 
look of excessive fatigue alHnit his wholr person. He 
glancetl up am! caiiglil Sylvias cttinpas^iMitafr gair on liiiii. 
** I haven’t been sleeping very wed latrly/* he %aid very 
dryly. ** It breaks a fellow iip lo !o^r slrr|-*/* Syhda 
notli-iecL Evidently he was not rnindril to '?iprak of liis rrwit 
troiifdes. He hat! not mentioned Jitdidi 

S!ie looked up liicnightfully al the well rrmeinhrrrd liigli 
line of the incnintain against the sky. Her niodirr's girh-^ 
hood eyes had Itiokri! al that Idgli line Siw iVII miti a 
brcicKiiiig mcHliiaiitio, and preseitlty, ohrviiig tier iil Iter siirr 
instincts, she sal down by Anudd. and began !»» talk o* liirn 
alRHit wliat she divined for the rnometit i\iif.ild nit»-a tieicli 
and nu.na» him: she fiegan fo talk abtail liri imaliet Hr 
was sileiit. his worn, sallow face impa-sivr, Inii dor liiirw 
he was tisfening. 

She told tine incident after anutlirr of hrr nhMirt'% jifr, 
incitients which, she loltl him, '«*tie luo! not fiiiird4 41 ihr 
time, iiiddenls which were nov\ windtiws m her ov/o !ilr, 
letting ill the siiiiligivt her motlier lovrd well Alt itir 
time 1 was growing up. I w;is IiIuhI. I dididt srr anyfloiig^ 
I doidt feel reriuirsefiil. I sopj-itisr that is ihr way iluldrefi 
have fo be. flat I didn't sre tier. There wrrr many 

minor ilifferences betw'reri ns . , , tasirs, mfr f al* 
ways said halefiihy to mysrtf tliai Mother didid! undrrHtatid 
me. And it was true loo. .As if it niaiirr%! \VI14i if stir 
diflii’t! S 4 ie never lalket! moraliiv fo im. anvhow She 
never talked mncfi al all, She didiTi tired !«» .She wm 
herseli Xo words wmnhl express that. .She Ined her life, 
Aiti! there if is now, there it always will tie for mr, fotnf 
for me to live on. I fhoiiithl she had died. Ihil stir hit 
never been ho living for me. SlirS pari of wr mm\ for 
always. Ami just beeaiisr I see ifir mraiiing of tier life, 
why, there's the meaning of mine as efrar m morning. How 
can floor fAiificr crave tliote ' mrssaget * from her! Every* 
thing is a message from her. W«Ve lived wslli tier. Wm 
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have her in our hearts. It's all brightness when I think of 
her. And I see by that brightness what's in my heart, and 
that's Austin . . . Austin ! ” On the name, her voice rose, 
expanded, soared, wonderfully rang in the ensuing 
silence. . . . 

Arnold said slowly, without opening his eyes : '' Yes, yes, 
i see. I see how it is all right with you and Austin. He's 
big enough for you, all of you. And Felix — he's not 
so bad either — ^but he has, after all, a yellow streak. Poor 
Felix!" 

This brought up to Sylvia the recollection of the day, so 
short a time ago when she had sat on the ground thus, 
much as she now sat next to Arnold, and had felt Judith’s 
body rigid and tense. There was nothing rigid about 
Arnold. He was relaxed in an exhausted passivity, a beaten 
man. Let what would, befall. He seemed beyond feeling. 
She knew that probably never again, so life goes, could 
they speak together thus, like disembodied spirits, freed foi 
once from the blinding, entangling tragic web of self-con- 
sciousness. She wondered again if he would find it in his 
heart to speak to her of Judith She remembered something 
else she had meant to ask him, if she could ever find words 
for her question ; and she found that, in that hour of high 
seriousness, they came quite without effort. Arnold, 
when I was in Paris, I met Professor Saunders. I ran 
across him by accident. He told me some dreadful things. 
I thought they couldn't all be true. But I wondered ” 

Arnold opened his eyes and turned them on her. She 
saw again, as she had so many times, the honesty of them. 
They were bloodshot, yellowed, set deep in dark hollows;; 
but it was a good gaze they gave. '' Oh, don't take poor 
old Saunders too seriously. He went all to pieces in the 
end. He had a lot to say about Madrina, I suppose. I 
shouldn't pay much attention to it. Madrina's not such 
a bad lot as he makes her out, Madrina's all right if you 
don't want anything out of her. She's the way she is, that's 
all. It's not fair to blame her. We're all like that," he 
ended with a pregnant, explanatory phrase which fell with 
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an immense significance on Sylvia’s ear. 
right when she’s got what she wants.” 

The girl pondered in silence on this characterization. 
After a time Arnold roused himself to say again ; “ I mean 
she wouldn’t go out of her way to hurt anybody, for any- 
thing. She’s not the kind that enjoys seeing other folks 
squirm. Only she wants things the way she wants them. 
Don’t let anything old Saunders said wony you. I suppose 
he laid all my worthlessness at Madrina’s door too. He’d 
got into that way of thinking, sort of dotty on the subject 
anyhow. He was terribly hard hit, you know. I don’t deny 
either that Madrina did keep him strung on hot wire for 
several years. I don’t suppose it occurred to her that there 
was any reason why she shouldn’t if he were fool enough. 
I never could see that he wasn’t some to blame too. All 
he had to do — all they any of them ever had to do, was to 
get out and stay out. Madrina’d never lift a finger to 
hinder. Even Saunders, I guess, would have had to admit 
that Madrina always had plenty of dignity. And as for 
me, great Scott! what could you expect a woman like 
Madrina to do with a boy like me! She never liked me, 
for one thing; and then I always bored her almost more 
than she could stand. But she never showed her impa- 
tience, never once. She’s really awfully good-natured in 
her way. She wanted to make me into a salon sort of per- 
son, somebody who’d talk at her teas — converse, don’t 
you know. You see me, don’t you ! It was hard on hen 
If she’d had you, now — I always thought you were the only 
person in the world she ever really cared for. She does, 
you know. All this year you’ve been with her, she’s seemed 
so different, more like a real woman. Maybe she’s had her 
troubles too. Maybe she’s been deathly lonely. Don’t you 
go back on her too hard. Madrina’s no vampire. That’s 
just old Saunders’ addled wits. She’s one of the nicest peo- 
ple in the world to live with, if you don’t need her for any- 
thing. And she really does care a lot for you, Sylvia. That 
time out in Chicago, when we were all kids, when I wanted 
to go to live with your mother, I remember that Madrina 
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suggested to her (and Madrina would have done it in a 
minute, too) — she suggested that they change off, she take 
you to bring up and I go out to live with your mother.” 
He stopped to look at the woman beside him. I don't 
know about you, Sylvia, but I guess it would have made 
some difference in my life 1 ” 

Sylvia drew back, horrified that he was even in thought, 
even for a moment robbing her of her mother. '' Oh, what 
I would have been — I can't bear to think of what kind of 
woman I would have been without my mother ! '' The idea 
was terrible to her. She shrank away from her aunt as never 
before in her life. The reminiscence brought an idea, evi- 
dently as deeply moving, into Arnold's mind. The words 
burst from him, I might now be married to Judith ! ” He 
put his hands over his eyes and cast himself down among 
the pine-needles. 

Sylvia spoke quickly lest she lose courage. '' Arnold 1 
Arnold! What are you going to do with yourself now? 
I'm so horribly anxious about you. I haven't dared speak 
before '' 

He turned over and lay on his back, staring up into the 
dark green of the pine. I'm going to drink myself to 
death as soon as I can,” he said very quietly. The doctors 
say it won't take long.” 

She looked at his wasted face and gave a shocked, pity- 
ing exclamation, thinking that it would be illness and not 
drink which was to come to his rescue soon. 

He looked at her askance, with his bloodshot eyes. Can 
you give me any single reason why I shouldn't ? ” he chal- 
lenged her, 

Sylvia, the modem, had no answer. She murmured 
weakly, Why must any of us try to be decent?” 

That's for the rest of you,” he said. “ I'm counted out. 
The sooner I get myself out of the way, the better for 
everybody. That's what Judith thinks.” 

The bitterness of his last phrase was savage. Sylvia cried 
out against it. '‘Arnold! That's cruel of you! It's kill- 
ing Judith! ” 
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She can^t care for me/" he said, with a deep, burning 
resentment. ‘‘ She can’t ever have cared a rap, or she 
wouldn’t be able to ” 

Sylvia would not allow him to go on. You must not 
say such a thing, Arnold. You know Judith’s only reason is 
— she feels if she — if she had children and they were ” 

He interrupted her with an ugly hardness. Oh, I know 
what her reason is, all right. It’s the latest fad. Any 
magazine article can tell you all about it. And I don’t take 
any stock in it, I tell you. It’s just insanity to try to guess 
at every last obligation you may possibly have! You’ve got 
to live your life, and have some nerve about it! If Judith 
and I love eaoh other, what is it to anybody else if we get 
married? Maybe we wouldn’t have any children. Maybe 
they’d be all right — ^liow could they be anything else with 
Judith for their mother? And anyhow, leave that to 
them! Let them take care of themselves! We’ve had to 
do it for ourselves ! What the devil did my father do for 
me, I’d like to know, that I should die to keep ray children 
unborn? My mother was a country girl from up here in 
the mountains. Since I’ve been staying here winters, I’ve 
met some of her people. Her aunt told me that my father 

was as drunk as a lord on his wedding night What 

did he think of his son? Why should I think of mine? ” 

He was so evidently talking wildly, desperately, that 
Sylvia made no attempt to stop him, divining with an 
aching pity what lay under his dreadful words. But when 
he said again, It’s simply that Judith doesn’t care enough 
about me to stick by me, now I’m down and out. She 
can’t bear me in her narrow little good world ! ” Judith’s 
sister could keep her silence no more. 

“ Look here, Arnold, I haven’t meant to tell you, but I 
can't have you thinking that. Listen! You know Judith, 
how splendid and self-controlled she is. She went all 
through the sorrow of Mother’s death without once break- 
ing down, not once. But the night before I started to come 
here, in the middle of the night, I heard such a sound from 
Judith’s room ! It frightened me, so I could hardly get my 
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’ !i fiuiiih rryiiii^, crying terribly, so that she 
f ir’rt* ii lack 4iiy mare, I never knew her to cry 
^-.'1 1 !u‘f iltir mta her room— -Mother would — 

' 'h " 4.iir Aii4 yet I couldn’t leave her there alone 
r* ■ .rAiiii ifoiihlr { Niaod hy the door in the dark — 

m’*,. I d.iii*! know htiw long— and heard her 

V. ' ' ''...ri Im hr j.lu‘ Wits (luiet, and I went back to 

hr ? . 1 , • *i vjiur I li|i|mHl iiu She had gone to sleep 
. 1 *. hi c t!';rtr iiiider her cheek was that old base- 

fah, . 0 - *»! , at! wet, all wet with her tears, 

ll|hh.h'. 

hci.^^r '.hr !;.|k| ihii'^hrd '^lir \xi\$ sorry she had spoken. 
Ar't- '.ufliia’il with purple. He put his hand 

lit- ■ f. .u and ^^triH'hed at it. clenched his fists, and 
iu\A'’h lu". riduig-crop far from him, hid his face 

r- * : h.if^A. 4 tid hiU"‘a into tears. "Isn’t it damnable!” 
Iir >,.r. ! -art 4iri over. " Un‘l it damnable!” 

:aih coihm,; mare to say. It seemed indeed 
d.4ra.f jJr'r i»i !i.rt' S%r woudercd again at Judith’s invincible^ 
*,4 val! That atone was the obstacle— no, it was 
■v» artrf. j-ri}'/ trivk j IiiilitJi’H will, something which even 
Aiii .M f- , i.it tuiw, to her astonishment, he looked 

u|v, 'o . !a r like a wee|uug child’s, and said in a 

luw ■••or Vuti kituw. of eolifse, tluat Judith’s right” 

1 iir Sr .Misionv w.ii vvriuig out of him. But it came. The 
jnntr.rnf w.i’i joir (srvrt to he forgotten. 

t HS! ..I ?.rr ['ity w.as horn strength that was 

n»i 5 ‘.o )■*" drttird She t*i!ik liis liuiid in hers, his dry, sick 
nutj' > h.u: ! ■' Arnohl, y*iu asked me to give you a reason 

wh^ V..I! -.h..".!!! gr! !l:e Itest you can out of yourself. Ill 
gc,r v-.ti 4 }r.( ion’ Indiih is a reason. Austin is a reason. 
I'm .* »r.r>o«! I .»»> never going to let you go. Judith 
, 4ti ? t r Jise oi-e to Siei|i you gct tlifough thc bcst you can, 
r..ro, liiMorh n ««.»v not he so veiy well— poor, poor 
|h.!i*|.., who w..uhl die to he able to help you! Mother 
wwifi't 4‘l.-wr.t lo She wanted to. I sec that now. But I 
, 4« I 'm no! .1 fhiniandth part as strong or as good as 
they, hut 4 wf hang together! All my life is going to 
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be settled for me in a few hours. I don't know how It’s 
going to be. But however it is, you will always be in my 
life. For as long as you live," she caught her breath at 
the realization of how little that phrase meant, for as long 
as you live, you are going to be what you wanted to be, 
what you ought to have been, my brother — my mother's 
son. 

He clung to her hand, he clung to it with such a grip 
that her fingers ached — and she blessed the pain for whail: 
it meant. 



CHAFfER XLVII 

. A.\'F M.l. THE TRUMPETS SOUNDED!” 

l it! i It 4 ! !m'.! (ii'f at the farm, the old man and the old 
%vi ttlui h.t»i lutikwl so curiously at her, that Mr. Page 
h.i r ..ji H|, !|ir wwttl road towards the upper pasture. 
Hr :d.r ; f,. thi-if sometimes, they said, to look at the 
.r! ts„n» a ht« ruck tlial .sttKid in the edge of the white 
Ini.'-i v». Uiey adtied, in extenuation of this, that 
wt t.«s .r .*.iitf|i»,d) had to go up there anyhow, once in a 

tti ^i4l| iltr ^tirr|i, 

Svhj.» had j..i'.sri! 0(1. passed the great, square, many- 
chooorerd hi.ti-.r, passer! the old-fashioned garden, and 
siftu k ui!«i the wood roarl Iieyond the bars. The sun was 

!u',v sH»w, ali!)(!-.t hrlow the edge of the Notch, that the 
fac 'i wrtr Irvcl aiitl lotig lieliitul her. So she had walked, 
tiatlird m atinitiinH gohl at Versailles, on the day when 
\osto! had tiiti told her that he loved her, on the day she 
had !oi 1 hint the truth. From the first moment she had 
■>rr»i }»»m how hr had always brought out from her the 
ttor-i! 4n.! Irt-iit, tiller and truer than anything she had 
was III her, like a reflection from his own integrity 
Hi i r>r . that flay, what clear welhs of loyalty and honoi 
how tier niuijier wouhl have loved him! And that 
otisr* d.iv, wlieti he said farewell and went away to his 
ordeal she c‘*fse»l her eyes for an instant, pierced witt 
itie ir»u!lr. itoH of his gaze on her! What was she, whai 
|Mt«.r itsuig ii.i!»sfigure!! to divinity, that such passion, sucf 
teiuferursi had been hers . . . even for a moment . . 
evni i( lUfW' , 

.shr l.if.ke*! tiinitlly up the green tunnel of the archinj 
trees, fr.mitg to see him at any moment. And yet hov 
shr hastenefl her steps towards where he wasl TE 
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moments were too long till she should find her heart’s 
home ! 

After a time, there came a moment of such terrible 
throbbing of the heart, such trembling, that she could 
not go on. She sat down on a rock beside the road and 
pressed her shaking hands on her cheeks. No, it was too 
awful. She had been insane to think of putting every- 
thing, her whole life, to the test of a moment’s shock. She 
would go back. She would write him. . . . 

She looked up and saw her mother’s gallant figure stand- 
ing there before hen She smiled, and started on. Strange 
that she had thought her mother could be dead. Her first 
instinct had been right. Her mother, her mother could 
not die. 

The road turned sharply to the left. She came out from 
the white birches. She was in the edge of the pasture, 
sweet-fern at her feet, a group of sheep raising startled 
heads to gaze at her, the sun’s rim red on the horizon 
below her. And up there, the sunlight on his face, above 
her, stood Austin. 

The sight of him was like a great burst of music in hei 
heart, like a great flood of light. Her doubts, her uncer- 
tainties, they were gone out, as utterly as night goes be- 
fore the sun. Her ears rang to a sound like singing 
voices. For a moment she did not feel the ground under 
her feet. . . . 

Austin looked down and saw her. He stood like a man 
in a dream. 

And then he knew. He knew. And Sylvia knew. He 
gave a great cry of welcome which was to ring in her ears 
for all her life, like a benediction. He ran down to meet 
her, and took her in his arms. 


THE END 



